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CHAPTER I 


HE WAR IN NEW ZEALAND—TRAVELLING 
TO GERMANY IN 1930—COLOGNE AND 
HEIDELBERG—A SABRE DUEL 
1914-1918, 
wk colonial house faced the harbour: I remember 
nat when my brother came home from the training 
imp in 1916, he celebrated the growth of his muscles 
throwing stones from the verandah into the sea. 
On the other side of the harbour was the city of Auck- 

ind. Neither its sophistication nor its noise affected 
little seaside town where we lived. The beach 
vas sandy at one end: at the other it was covered by 
ig, flat stones from which we used to gather small 
nussels and seaweed; and there were pools full of 
inute sea anemones, and shrimps. Beneath the 
lones wete crabs which we teased with sticks. Be- 
tid our house was a cliff, covered with yellow gorse 
d shivery grass, where we used to lie through the 
summer days. Once or twice I played truant 
»m school, eating my luncheon of German sausage 
d cream puffs on the side of the cliff. This strange 
od was all part of my sin of playing truant. It was 
ught in one of the line of shops which stretched up 
m the wharf to the foot of a beautiful, emerald hill, 
»n which was my school. ‘The way home from the 
[2] 
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school was past these little shops, and I have known 
myself spend an hour staring into their windows. 
The stationery shop was owned by a quiet little woman 
who wrote verses about trees and bitds and flowers. 
The draper was a tall man who handed around the 
plate in church. ‘The fishmonger had a wife who dyed 
het hair and, we were told, was no better than she 
should be. ‘The butcher was the town dandy and the 
potk butcher was, at least for me, a very great artist. 
He made German sausage, liver sausage, black pud- 
dings and brawn. I was forbidden to eat food out- 
side my home, so the pork butcher’s window was a 
place of wonder and excitement to me. The sausages 
vaguely labelled German Sausage were about fourteen 
inches long and four inches in diameter. They were 
ted as salami, but more sweet. One ate the sausage 
in thin, luscious slices.. 

‘There came a day in August of 1914 when the pork 
butcher whisked the label German Sausage out of his 
window and put a new label, Belgian Sausage, in its 
place. In this little gesture he displayed the indigna- 
tion of all the people in our little town over the begin- 
ning of the wat. 

Up to this time I had thought of little beyond our 
beach, the gorse-covered hill and the harbour before 
us. I was still young and I was excited when troop- 
ships began to steam past home. I was terrified when 
white hospital ships came south from the Mediter- 
ranean, with big red crosses in electric lights upon 
theit sides. They steamed up the harbour, bringing 
wounded New Zealanders from Gallipoli: soldiers 
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> pave us out only real vision of what war could 
i. Like the pork butcher, I hated Germany with 
wy might. I enjoyed the caricatures of Little 
le and 1 burned with indignation over the cartoon 
ich the Kaiser held a handful of agonised Belgian 
en in his iron fist. I learned the word ‘ Hun’ 
I joined with my brother in writing a parody 
began : 
Under the spreading eagle’s wing 
The German Kaiser stands. 


The blood of Belgium on his lips 
And child blood on his hands. 


Our little seaside town was a-clatter with knitting 
tiles. Mild little German merchants were marched 
| into internment camps. Anybody whose name 
not healthily British was suspected of being a spy. 
brother was already in training : his first letter to 
Was written in ink, upon an enormous ‘issue’ 
t. Women posted white feathers to the 
irds and one of my aunts took her knitting to 
and added new rows to-a khaki sock during 
‘sermon. Our zeal was untiring: our hatred of 
srmany knew no bounds. 

The little New Zealand town was dominated by two 
sen hills: each of them was fortified. When we 
w that Graf Luckner was prowling about our 
t in the See Adser, we looked up to our forts with 
ed anxiety and a sense of safety. When at last 
was brought into the harbour and imprisoned on 
i island, we felt, at last, that war had come to 
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out vety doors. Von Luckner was too gallant for us to 
hate him very much, but he was our first capture, and 
as we looked across the water to the slopes of the 
internment island, we were thrilled: especially those 
of us who were so young that we felt a great deal and 
thought not at all. Our excitement increased, but our 
ptide as captors fell when he escaped from under our 
vety eyes. His guard had been more proud than 
wary. 

Slowly the horror of the war came upon us. We 
lacked neither food nor safety. But the soldiers 
coming home, mutilated and haggard, brought 
souvenirs of the German treachery to keep our hatred 
alive. On one of the green hills was a convalescent 
home. My mother, transformed in a uniform, for 
evet busy making beef tea and invalid jelly, went there 
to nurse the wounded men, and sometimes I went 
with her. I remember one wounded soldier who was 
a brown Fijian and a devout Catholic: a silent, 
perplexed native from a hill town above Suva. When 
his bed was made each day, he arranged dozens of 
strings of coloured shell beads upon his eiderdown in 
the shape of a cross. Another had fought the Turks. 
One day he took me into a corner and produced a 
cigarette tin from his pocket. He opened it slowly 
and said, ‘I am going to show you a Turk’s finger.’ 
Inside the tin was a wad of cotton wool, stained with 
blood. On it rested a human finger. I was amazed 
and afraid. I did not know then that the tin had a 
hole in the bottom and that it was the soldiet’s own 
finger, pushed through and cunningly concealed at 
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the joint by the cotton wool. The dreadful blood 
was innocent ted ink. 

The Armistice came when New Zealand was in the 
shadow of the influenza epidemic. People were 
dying in hundreds. Still we put up our little show of 
thankfulness. Clerks rushed into the streets, beating 
typewriter lids with rulers: sirens and bells and guns 
made a lively carnival in the air. ‘The war was over ! 
But the little pork butcher did not change his sign. 
He still sold Belgian Sausage. I was too old to play 
truant any longer, and too old to buy sausage and eat 
it among the gorse bushes on the hill. But I was not 
too old to believe that German Sausage had become 
Belgian Sausage and that I must direct my violent 
resentment and perpetual anger against the German 
people. For all I knew, they had ravished the women 
of Belgium and they had murdered babies. It was 
said that they had incensed the Turkish soldiers to 
ctucify my countrymen. The word Hwan still stayed 
in our everyday talk, long after the last hospital ship 
had come home and long after the knitting-needles 
were replaced by croquet mallets: long after the last 
vestige of khaki had disappeared from our colonial 
streets. 


1930. 

In December of 1930 I was in London. My 
English adventure had not been a success. Illness 
and a succession of misfortunes had depressed me into 
imagining that I was a doomed failure. It was in 
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this state of mind that I went one day to lunch with 
my brother. I poured out my story to him. I was 
already twenty-five. Everything I had touched seemed 
to fail, half through illness, half through my own lack 
of discipline. Like many others of my generation, 
brought up during the war, I seemed to lack some 
central purpose in my life: perhaps it was because we 
wete brought up to feel that we would eventually 
die for our country. Suddenly faced with the less 
romantic duty of /wing for it was another matter. My 
brother, with his characteristic definiteness, listened to 
my story of depression and then he called the waiter. 
He asked fot a map of Europe. It was produced and 
sptead on the table. ‘There is Europe,’ said my 
brother. ‘When you make a muddle, the only thing 
is to turn yout back on it and begin again. Choose 
which country you want to go to and I shall send you 
to its university.’ 

He wished me to choose Germany. ...I knew 
this and I mentioned Heidelberg, mostly to please him. 
Nothing had happened to change my feelings about 
Germany from the days of my wat childhood in New 
Zealand. Ihad been brought up on caricatures of the 
Kaiser, jokes about sausages and beer, and tales of 
Belgian atrocities. To me Germany was not very 
attractive and the German people were completely 
unknown. I knew only the sad German doctor who 
had been interned in New Zealand and the distant, — 
romantic figute of Graf Luckner, walking up and 
down the beach of his internment island. It was 
scant knowledge with which to cross the Channel, 
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el down the Rhine and find Heidelberg, clinging 
©) the her of its beautiful hills. 

| shivered on the deck of the Ostend boat, my 
iets), bearing the word Heidelberg, fluttering violently 
~) Wy wultcases. A boy leaned over from the chair 
pet to me and said, ‘ You go to Heidelberg ? [also 
here heen at Heidelberg, at the University.’ 

tly wae trom Hanover, he said, and he had been 
»ey ity ia house at Clacton, to learn English. When 
} told Kin my name, he said, ‘ Pleased to meet you.’ 
fhe poor boy had learned some very odd English in 
fieton, Ile phrases flowed from a ‘front room’ 
hoi} of wpidieteas, His German stiffness and his soft, 
Hiewoverian voice did not seem to belong to 

} heerin,’ “You don’t say’ and ‘ Don’t mention it.’ 
the wretched woman in Clacton had filled him up 
ei) each phrases. He was kind beyond measure. 

(ter was wet and dark when we arrived. A few 
pelletic prostitutes hovered near the wharf and 
sh teopered their enticements to us, but we passed on 
vol bound @ restaurant. It was filthy. A morose, 
ool) Telelan walter came to us, coveted from neck to 
beers tn the dirtiest apron I have ever seen. The 
yee) wwe cold and tough, the price was extortionate 
oo) the plite bore traces of the last guest who had 
reten belore me, 

») ile was the magical Europe of which we had 
vel in New Zealand! This the earth for which we 
) +) byt and this the Belgian for whom I had worn 
/ oh yellow and black striped tie to school in 1914. 
) }heered, la body, mind and spirit. We went to the 
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train. It was full of Belgians, noisy, ill-humoured and 
drab. There was only one incident on the way. At 
Aachen the Customs official pounced on my gtamo- 
phone. My young friend from Hanover assured the 
official that I was a student going to Heidelberg and 
that the gramophone was necessary for my studies. 
The official scratched his chalk on my machine and 
passed on. At five o’clock in the morning we came 
to Kéln. I heard, in the dim shadows of the station 
outside, a voice of increasing strength. ‘ Schokolade, 
Obst, Zigarren, Zigaretten, Kélnisches Wasser, Warme 
Warstchen. 

We left the train and I said good-bye to my Hanover- 
ian. Isaw, with his departure, my first glimpse of the 
fine pride of the poor German. I offered to help him 
with his two heavy suit-cases but he refused, saying ‘I 
can get a porter at the barrier. You stay and look 
after your own things.’ 

’ I watched him pass the barrier, still carrying his 
suit-cases, ignoring the cluster of porters. I found in 
the months which followed that this was typical of 
the young German who is forced to economise over 
the spending of every penny. But he does it with 
pride and never with complaint. Even beggars in 
German streets do not wail. “They smile over their 
misfortunes, they speak of their poverty with such 
uncomplaining candour that the most bedraggled of 
them seems to have some touch of dignity : some sort 
of beauty discovered through suffering. 

Kéln was still dark and the streets were shining 
from the rain which had fallen during the night. I 
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ele iy way to the square which spreads out in 
fret oof the Cathedral. Like ghosts, swimming 
tah the early morning mist, the first worshippers 
/e out of the side streets and climbed the steps into 
the Ny door of the Cathedral. The lofty towers rose 
tye the dark, pearly-black sky. I followed two 
vl women, one in a black shawl, up the steps and 
ity the vast darkness. ‘To a colonial, brought up 
ei only pletures of fine buildings and stories in 
hehe, the great buildings of England and Europe 
se pertoleome magic. ‘The European boy, growing 
vy) 8 familiarity with beautiful places, can never com- 
jp relend the excitement that comes to a New Zealander, 
‘tivinn over the bridge of the Thames for the first 
(ite dnd seeing the Houses of Parliament rising from 
he tiver edge; or standing within Westminster Abbey 
fy the first time, beneath the high, dark arches. I 
jaseed into the Kéln Cathedral as upon a magic 
varpet, ‘The tall windows and pillars lost themselves 
i) the blackness of the heights. In the far distance, 
shout the Altar, there were several thin blades of light, 
feolle luminations, dim behind incense. The dron- 
iy of the choir came to me, down under the high, 
‘ark arches, The worshippers moved up and down 
uf ent in prayer, with the stiffness of marionettes. I 
of upon a chair in the back of the Cathedral and, tired 
from my journey, full of peace in this lovely, quiet 
place, | leaned my arms and head upon the chair in 
frout_ of me and almost went to sleep. I must have 
leaned thus for half an hour, trying to find some order 
in my tangle of feelings and ideas. I was in a new 
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country : a country which I had been taught to hate, 
among people I had been taught to suspect. I was- 
very lonely and full of self-pity. 

When I looked up again, the Cathedral had changed. 
Dawn was coming in through the great windows, and 
the straight shafts of light wrestled with the shadows. 
The Altar candles no longer pierced the darkness : 
their flames were dimmed by the dawn. The chanting 
of the choit was ended and there was no noise but the 
tinkling of tosary beads in the hands of a woman 
who knelt near me. I walked out of the Cathedral 
to the station, among the labourers going to work, 
through the drizzling rain. 

The Rhine too was dismal under rain: it beat upon 
the water and the barges, upon the terraced vineyards 
and upon the ruined castles. Some parts of the river 
were frozen over; enormous blocks of ice, piled one 
upon the other. When I came to Heidelberg it was 
shrouded in the mists that rolled down the Neckar 
and obscured everything. 

A young clerk at the University sent me to Frau W. 
for rooms. Her flat was like the hundreds of middle- 
class homes I have since seen in German towns. A 
blonde maid, with blue eyes, opened the door and took 
me into a room where my future landlady was sitting 
at a big writing-table, bent over her housekeeping 
books. She was an educated woman about forty 
yeats of age. I learned afterwards that she was the 
daughter of a successful architect. Her clothes were 
simple and good and her greying hair, soft as silk, 
was drawn straight off her forehead and caught on her 
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fork inacomb. No curling-itons could have made 
the hundreds of little waves clinging to her beautifully 
taped head. She closed her little black books and 
pul them into a drawer which she locked with one of 
tie keys which hung from a chain fixed to a house- 
fweket, We went to a big room with six windows. 
‘This,’ she said, ‘I can let you have for fifty marks a 
fenth, including breakfast and service.’ 

1) the months which followed, Frau W. gave me 
fyery Opportunity of studying the home life of the 
Ferman business class. She had been to England, 
Where she had lived at a girls’ pension, on the Isle of 
Wight. Before she married she had travelled in Italy 
oil Austria and, for her honeymoon, her husband 
til taken her to the Riviera. This was all before the 
wil 
‘There was something pathetic in the way she would 
jan little treats for her family. A birthday cake for 

lane Joachim, aged four. The ingredients were 
hight with the few pennies she could save from the 
Money | paid her. A dress for Hildegard, now going 
ty school, The big cupboard in the entrance hall 
would be opened and a hundted little bundles of scraps 
Wyought out; each tied with a strip of the material it 
Pituined; a piece of ted velvet from an old evening 
tvems, the remains of a Maltese lace scarf, a toll of fur 
fenants and about half a yard of tweed. ‘I bought 
Hits when I was in England, over twenty years ago,’ 
the wid, ‘1 think everybody in the family has worn 
Pie piece of it at some time—but there isn’t enough 
Hivte to make a dress, and I have nothing to go with 
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it.’ A pile of fancy costumes followed the bundles—a 
tinsel head-dress and a mended Indian shawl; a pair 
of net trousers hung with sequins and, tied to them, 
brass atm-bands and strings of beads. ‘I wore those 
at a Christmas party in Monte Carlo.’ Her eyes 
sparkled as she said it. ‘I went as a Turkish lady— 
that was on our honeymoon. My mann went as a 
brigand.’ 

Sometimes she would take me with her when she 
did her shopping. ‘ You will learn practical German 
this way,’ she explained. ‘ What is the use of learning — 
a language if you can’t order a meal and don’t know 
the kinds of sausage?” Always at the bottom of her 
basket she carried her keys. Every cupboard and 
evety drawer, every chest and every window was 
locked before we went on out morning journey to 
the butcher and grocer. Communists ptowled the 
streets of Heidelberg then. 

On the first Wednesday of each month, my landlady 
met her female relations and ‘ in-laws’ at a restaurant 
in Heidelberg. This seemed to be her chief pleasure 
in life. When she returned from these outings, she 
would have enough conversation to carry her through 
until the next month, when she again brought her blue 
felt hat out of its box, and her black dress and coat 
from their moth-protecting bags in the wardrobe. 
Thus, ‘ in her best,’ she would set off to inquire how 
Tante Marie’s little Gunther was getting on at school 
and to hear what one of her nephews had written from 
Canada. 
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December 12. 


| have met German students in the less frequented 
inns and I have seen my first duel. Duelling is for- 
hidden in Germany now,! so these affairs of honour 
hetween the students must be settled in secrecy and 
with gteat care. Three days ago, a German student 
who has become my friend telephoned me and asked 
me if I would like to see a sabre duel. He added, 
futher incongruously, that it was a private duel, the 
result of a personal insult, and that we should meet at 
the Holy Ghost Church at half-past seven o’clock. 
We met: the evening was sharp and cold. From 
the Holy Ghost Church we threaded our way up the 
iuirrow, steep streets to the house of his student 
Association. It was a big house, with spires outside 
and lofty rooms inside. I was whirled into a bedlam 
of noise and confusion. Hundreds of boys wete 
loitering in the passages and upon the stairs. We 
tame to a small dressing-room where three doctors, in 
long white coats, greeted me in English. I had been 
told not to wear either my English shirt or hat as the 
visiting dueller might use his right to refuse admittance 
fo a stranger. 

The duel was timed to begin at eight o’clock. 
lwo or three minutes before the hour, four of the 


' 1930. Herr Hitler lifted the ban on duelling when he came 
Hilo power in 1933. 
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students came to me in the small room and they led 
me into the bigger, duelling room. It was a long, 
wide attic: the low ceiling was hung with banners, 
shields and flags, and in the centre of the floor was a 
strip of filthy material . . . it had once been sanded 
cloth, but it was so thickly covered with old and new 
blood that the original surface could not be seen. 
The toom was packed with students, talking and 
moving about. There may have been a hundred 
people; they shook hands, bowed, joked and 
argued. ‘There were several older men, still wear- 
ing their student caps and ribbons. They were 
Alterherrn visiting their associations. They were 
treated with deep respect. My four friends stood 
around me, partly to hide me and partly, I suspect, 
to prop me up if I wilted at the sight of the 
battle. They seem to look upon us as squeamish 
people. 

The two duellers were already in their places. 
Their clothes wete as bloody, from old fights, as the 
strip of material on which they were to meet. Theit 
long, thickly padded trousers reached to theit armpits, 
leaving the chest and shoulders bare. Thick black 
cloths were wound around their throats: their eyes 
were protected by iron tubes, about a quarter of an 
inch in thickness. They looked like absurd goggles. 
The fighting arms were padded. Of course I could 
not understand what the umpires said. But the one 
wotd St/encium cast a spell upon the toom. We wete 
frozen into silence. The names of the two duelling 
associations and the reason for the duel were announced 
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iid then the fighters and theit seconds took their 
jiluces. The duellers faced each other, the length of 
) sword apart, and the seconders crouched to the left 
mi their men. The seconds too were heavily padded 


iid they wore gauze frames over their heads and 
faces, ‘The air in the room was thick and heavy: too 
iiny breathed in the low attic to allow the cold outside 
MW) penetrate to us. 


Ihe fighting was quick, dangerous and bloody. 
Ihe curved sabres cut the ait with a swish: they met 
with a sharp clang—sometimes there were sparks. 
\» in boxing, the sabre duel was made up in rounds. 
li each round four slashes were made by each man. I 
lucdl wondered, on the way up the stairs, if the sight of 


the blood would affect me. I watched it flow with 
mjuanimity. The slashing sabres were so exciting 
tut | never thought of any element of butchery. The 
fewwon for the duel was an insult... .I did not 


wnderstand how mach of an insult, when the announce- 
Ment was made. The man who was insulted had to 
ive up, with gashes on his face and chest which were 


tertible. The results depend upon whether both 
embers can last out the space of time. The victor 
wus not badly damaged, but the poor wretch who had 
itled to avenge his insult was horrible to see. His 
tient and face were gory. The blood tan down in 
Hick, dark rivulets. His face was cut from the left 
ye to the upper lip : _Isaw the gash open and show the 
fume and teeth inside. ‘The doctors came in. Fifty- 
thivee stitches were necessaty to sew up the gashes. 


tiie was an unusually gory fight and my friends were 
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delighted, for my sake. ‘The duel ended as promptly 
as it had begun and I soon found myself drifting back 
into the street, in the stream of chattering students. 
The smell of the sweat and the blood seemed to cling 
to my clothes. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE FOREIGNERS’ CLUB—CHRISTMAS 


December 13, 1930. 
| wun up to the University two days ago to enrol as a 
student. 

| am still very much at sea, so I have taken the advice 
of the clerk who guided me through the muddle of 
inning my papers : he said I should join the Foreigners’ 
(lub, Lalteady feel that this is a mistake. I walked 
‘long the main Hauptstrasse as he told me, and I found 
4 dark, drab little side street. On one side of the 
Alley was the headquarters of the Communists. The 
windows were full of brightly covered books: two 
young Communists sat in the gutter, talking in the 
heavy Heidelberg dialect, which I can already recognise. 
Ai last I found the Foreigners’ Club. Hindus, 
Americans, Persians, Italians and Swedes wete packed 
into the little rooms. One Englishman lay back in a 
thuir, reading The Times. He had sunk so fat into 
ihe chair that he was sitting on his shoulder-blades. 
lle was silent and inert. 

‘The others, the Hindus, the Persians, the Swedes, 
the Jews, the Americans and the Italians, were rushing 
shout, chattering, arguing, in a babel of confused 
fongues. I knew the Englishman and I asked him, 
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‘What ate you doing in Heidelberg ?” He muttered, 
in what the Germans here call the Oxford drawl, ‘1 
don’t know. I saw it on the map and I thought I 
would come here. It’s bloody awful and I’m going 
to Poland to-morrow.’ ‘This depressed me. 

I would not advise foreigners wishing to learn 
German to join the club. Few Germans belong to it, 
which is natural. The genuine German students 
belong to their Association or to political clubs, and 
it is with them that friendships must be made. Other- 
wise, it is easy for the foreigner to fall back into the 
lazy habit of seeking out his own people and talking 
his own language. ‘This is a strong temptation and 
to be resisted. ‘There are many Jews in the club and 
they help me, with grim sureness, to realise why they 
ate forbidden any Christian society in Heidelberg. 
They ate assertive, boastful and ungrateful. ‘The easy 
and just explanation of this is that their centuries of 
humiliation and estrangement have forced them to be 
on the defensive with everybody they meet. But this 
does not make it either easy or pleasant for us, and it 
is hard to realise in an instant. I met a quiet young 
English Jew in the hotel here yesterday and he said to 
me, a little maliciously, ‘ Well, I have always lived in 
England and I have wondered why the Germans treat 
my people so badly. Now I know.’ 

This is a new sensation to me. I have never been 
anti-Semitic, partly because I have never known many 
Jews and partly because I have had no reason for 
thinking about them as a ptoblem. Somebody has 
told me that the reason why English Jews ate such good 
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‘iliwens is because their ancestors paused in Germany 
on the way and were washed. ‘This seems brutal, but 
| hall true. 

My German is, of coutse, still very limited. Yester- 
lay lspoketo a German Jew in the club and accidentally 
iildressed him as ‘Du’ instead of ‘ Sie.’ His teply 
wu filthy and unpleasant and I have decided never to 
flo it again. 

‘The streets and the shops are waking up to the 
ipproach of Christmas. The windows are full of fir 
twins and silver stars. The air is still and threatening 
sow and all warmth is within the houses. I can feel 
te renewed happiness as Christmas comes near—one 
lieurs it in the voices of the shop girls, in the voice of 
tie tram conductor. It is strange for me to spend 
iy Christmas among German people, with the snow 
filling outside. In New Zealand the sun is burning 
flown upon a different scene. The branches of the 
pohutukawa are hanging down over the water, heavy 
with scarlet flowers. I remember one Christmas, 
fear Auckland, when we went out at the fall of the 
tile to pick the oysters from the rocks for our Christmas 
(inner. They were cold and small and delicious : 
the best oysters in the world. In New Zealand, with 
| our blazing sunshine, we worship the English 
(\ivistmas. We eat our turkey and our plum pudding 
Hon a sunny day and crawl away to our beds after- 
Words, ill, satiated, but pleased to know that we have 
fmbrced a custom which is too strong to be killed 
hy climate. Much of the English Christmas was 
Wwitrowed from Germany. ‘The Christmas tree . . . 
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ivee decorations ate handed down from generation to 
weneration, and in some parts of Germany there ate 
families whose stars and baubles ate very old and 
precious. One student told me that the decorations 
had been in his family for over three hundred years. 

As the clock struck six, the doors of the drawing- 
foom were thrown open. The room was lighted only 
ly the dozens of candles on the tree and by the small 
Manger which stood on the floor, beneath the branches. 
lhis had been lit up from inside and one could see the 
little infant, clothed in delicate light. The tree, which 
stood at the far end of the room, reached to the 
veiling : it was a blaze of light. 

Standing about the tree were numerous small tables. 
When a family of several children has divided itself 
ihrough marriage, the Christmas party is given one 
year by one member of the family in his house, and the 
lollowing years by the other members in their houses. 
| his year was the celebration of my landlord, and his 
telations had come from far and near. 

liach member of the household, from the grand- 
mother to the servants, had his or her small ‘ Christ- 
inas * table on which the Haasfrau had already arranged 
ill their presents. The parcels were gay with ribbons 
and coloured paper. Gifts of jams, bottles of 
hilnisches Wasser and other practical things for the 
Iluus/rau; cigars, bottles of wine and several jars of 
lis favourite marmalade for her husband. All the 





jiresents were practical things: mostly clothes. There 
wi a special table for me. Here I found even my 
Hiiplish presents which had arrived by post—the 
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Hausfrau had secreted them in a cupboard as they 
attived. 

After the parcels had been opened and the gifts 
admired; after grateful thanks had been expressed 
and kisses exchanged, the ceremony closed with the 
singing of ‘ S#/le Nacht Heilige Nacht. ‘The little 
daughter had been practising the hymn for weeks 
past, but she was so nervous that her fingers trembled 
above the yellow ivory notes of the pianoforte. 

Then we went to the dining-room, which was also 
decorated in every corner. The ceiling was strung 
with long branches of fir and the table was bedecked 
with Christmas flowers and crackers. The latter 
had been sent to me from England: they are not 
known so well in Germany. The table was heavy 
with plates of cakes, sausages and meat. Decanters 
of wine stood at intervals and at the top, on a small 
service table, was the usual keg of beer. The host, 
sitting in his big, carved chair, watched over us and 
told us stories of the old, safe days before the war. 

Thus my first Christmas has passed: with total 
strangers. Theit kindness, their apparent interest in 
myself and my interests has beaten down all barriers. 
Most of them spoke a little English to me, and those 
of them who could not, clicked their heels, bowed, 
taised their glasses and prosted me. We all became 
just a little pleasantly tight and mellow. 

The Christmas tree will last for a week or ten days, 
then the mother will take the shining decorations 
from the branches. She will wash them in warm 
water and wrap them in cotton wool. They will all 
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le returned to their own particular boxes, which will 
le stored away in a cupboard until they are brought 
Out Next year, 

On Christmas morning, the smaller children of the 
House came to my foom singing a Weihnachtshed. 
Shortly after this their father called for me to go with 
lim, through the snow, to a beet-garden, where he 
tweets his friends on Sundays and holidays. We 
wilked up along the Phi/osophenweg, on the side of 
the hills opposite the famous Heidelberg castle. It 
‘truck me mote than ever that this old pile of ruins 
in be appreciated only from the opposite bank of the 
Neckar. I have climbed the hill and walked tound 
the castle many times, but the poor restorations and 
the fecling that the ruined towers are no mote beautiful 
(hin blown-up gasometers, persists. Somebody told 
ie a stoty not so very long ago of a Frenchman and 
(erman walking together past the Heidelberg castle. 
‘Look how your soldiers ruined our castle,’ said the 
fierman. ‘Ah, yes,’ answered the Frenchman, ‘ only 
the I'rench can make really beautiful ruins.’ 

| dare not say this to my German friends. <A place 
io which theit beloved Goethe came, to sit upon a 
lone seat, which they show me so eagerly, overlook- 
iny, the town nestling at the foot of the hill! There 
i) 4 magnificent view from the castle—but the building 
\iwelf is pathetically Kitsch. 

lhe Philosophenweg is one of the loveliest walks in 
(his part of the country. It begins from the banks 
wl the Neckar, and wends its way up through the 
woods, finally losing itself in the network of paths 
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which run through the Odenwald. Hanging over the 
river, miles down in the valley, the thick mist almost 
blots out the town. From this high point, Heidelberg 
recaptures its title, Heidelberg du Feine. One can 
imagine the old, romantic student stories. From the 
opposite bank, rising dimly out of the wisps of mist, 
the castle overshadows everything; its half-tumble- 
down pile singing a sad swan song to the new life 
which has captured and changed the modern student. 
A strange, American stir and bustle has entered into 
the lives of these thousands of young men and women. 
In the old days they came here bent upon enjoyment, — 
drinking and song. ‘The student of Heidelberg used 
to lift a beer mug in his hand: and he sang. Now he 
reads books upon political economy, medicine and 
history. In the old days he was to take his place in 
the army and in polite society. Now he must work 
and pursue that grim line known as a career. For this, 
he imagines book knowledge to be of supreme 
importance, 

When I entered the beer-garden with my landlord, 
his friends all rose and greeted me: warmly but 
solemnly. It was an amusing collection of people— 
they meet regularly on Sunday mornings to discuss 
the affairs of the week. Rowing and football are their 
main interests. But the meetings usually close with 
the heated political discussion so necessary in Germany. 
On special occasions, such as Christmas, or upon the 
annual feast of their football team, politics are for- 
bidden. An offending member is fined one mark if 
he mentions politics. 
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II, HEIDELBERG CASTLE FROM THE AIR 
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| could barely understand what they said. Most of 
‘hem are Heidelberg people, born here, and they speak 
in the lilting, rather slow dialect peculiar to the Neckar. 
Several of them spoke English, and they were patient 
ind helpful in explaining things to me. Memories of 
(he war seemed to come into theit conversation a great 
ileal. Some of them had been together in the trenches ; 
they were kindand did not make me feel uncomfortable. 
Indeed, I could barely speak for emotion over the 
warmth of their greeting. They sang their quiet 
ind sad Christmas Lieder and their faces woke up. 

They are strong Nationalists, these people. I 
should imagine if one were to mention the Kaiser and 
lis mistakes, they would just move their heads slightly. 
‘They hang on tenaciously to their past. 

As the morning advanced, I left the beer-garden and 
twude my way, down the side of the hill, to the A/te 
lwieke, which many Germans will tell you is the most 
\\wndsome bridge in the country. On the other side 
of the Neckar I turned to the water’s edge and I 
watched the skaters gliding across the ice, which was 
pridually turning the river into a solid mass. 

When the Germans take up a sport, they seem to do 
) with a vengeance. This morning the river was 
almost covered by the skimming and gliding bodies, 
Wiking curves and scissors, skating backwards and in 
‘ireles, in ones and twos. On the opposite side some 


youths were playing ice hockey. 
| went to the Foreigners’ Club for luncheon. It 
wus interesting to notice the effects of a Christmas 


sinner on the Persians and Indians, the Turks and the 
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Armenians. They seemed to think that we were mad. 
The geese, the task of carving which was handed over to 
me, were cooked as only Germans can cook these 
absurd birds. ‘They were very fat and served with 
dozens of different sauces and sausage dressings. 
I have found that Heidelberg food is mostly poor: 
so poor that many people have their stores brought 
from Holstein, in the North. The vegetables swim 
in water and the meat is hard and tasteless. 
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CHAPTER III 


SOME DULL BUT NECESSARY FACTS 
ABOUT HEIDELBERG 


Late February, 1931. 





‘yupENts who have been here for years, boys and girls 
who have crossed the Universitatsplatz, in front of 
the old brown, stone lion, a thousand times, are packing 
up their books for the long vacation. Hundreds have 
passed theit doctor’s examinations, but few of these 
hve even the hope of employment. 

The Heidelberg University year is made up of 
Semesters: the winter term, lasting from late October 
to the end of February, and the summer term, which 
hewins late in April and goes on to the end of July. 
Almost every subject can be studied at the Heidelberg 
University, but it is most famous for Medicine, Law, 
(Chemistry and Classics. 

The number of Jews studying here astounds me: 
Hot only German Jews, but also hosts of Americans : 
most of the latter reading Medicine. During the 
soming term the new Shurmann building is to be 
wpened. It is the result of money raised in America 
by Mr. Shurmann, who was at one time American 
Ambassador in Berlin and who was a student in 
lleidelberg. ‘The building is almost finished. It is 
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enormous, white and ugly: a mass of windows, and 
it looks like a gigantic tramcar. 

One does not see many English students here, but 
there is a good smattering of Indians, ‘Turks, Persians 
and Swedes: the latter studying dentistry. No 
French. 

Heidelberg is a bankrupt town, its bankruptcy 
being the result of mismanagement and the present 
world depression. The town and the shops exploit 
the foreigners mercilessly. Pictures of the castle 
ate painted or printed on everything possible: 
souvenits of beer mugs, pipes, plates, pieces of 
furniture and jewellery. One shop has a collection 
of stencilled velvet cushion-covers. The castle is 
shown in a state of violet, red, yellow and blue 
illumination, upon a black ground. ‘The trees and 
bushes around its feet are picked out in every possible 
colour. I know nobody I dislike enough to send one 
to. ; 

The arrangement of lectures at Heidelberg cannot 
be compared with anything in an English University. 
A student matriculates eatly in the term, fills out 
dozens of papers and makes a list of the lectures he 
wishes to hear. When he has paid his fee he is given 
a Student Book and card. The book is signed by the 
different Professors under whom he is working. In 
addition to the ordinary students, there are many 
Hérer who do not have to matriculate into the Uni- 
vetsity but who attend lectures in the ordinary way. 
A Hérer does not enjoy many of the privileges of a 
matriculated student. He cannot take advantage of 
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the big reductions in travelling offered by the Govern- 
ment railways, the air services and the travelling 
associations. 

Lectures ate absurdly cheap. A Professor will hold 
perhaps three or four hourly lectures on his subject 
each week. If his fee is three marks per hour, and 
if he holds four lectures in the week, the student is 
required to pay only twelve marks for the term for 
(his particular series of lectures. Some Professors 
charge only two and a half marks per hour and hold 
perhaps three lectures every week: in this case the 
subject costs only seven marks fifty pfennmigs for the 
term. Added to the lectures ate seminaries, which 
are equally cheap. 

The University buildings are scattered all over 
lleidelberg. The medical lecture halls ate near to 
ihe clinics; the chemical laboratories are in another 
part of the town, and the department for the study 
of journalism lies in still another quarter. Thus one 
sees students hurrying through every street at practic- 
ally every hour of the day. The impression from this 
is that Heidelberg University is much bigger than it 
really is. 

As Germany is split up into different states, the 
education laws vary all over the country. For in- 
stance, a student living in Baden must take his state 
examination in one of the Baden universities. But 
he can take his Doctor’s degree where he wishes. A 
Prussian must take his state examination in Berlin, 
Giittingen, Kénigsberg or one of the many Prussian 
universities. Many students therefore attend lectures 
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in another county, returning to their home University 
to pass their state examination, and then continuing 
the further studies in another state, under a Professor 
patticularly renowned in their special subject. Under 
this Professor they will sit for their Doctor’s degree. 

Some of the students have barely enough money 
for polite existence. They take their meals in the 
Mensa, a huge dining-room, managed by the Univer- 
sity. Hete one can eat a midday meal for fifty pfennigs. 
I have met one or two students who are pathetically 
poor, living in dark little attics for which they pay 
no mote than twenty-five or thitty marks per month. 
They work at their lectures and study like slaves, to 
get through the University in the shortest time possible. 
They cannot afford any pleasures. I know several 
who attend thirty and more lectures and seminaries 
in the week, working late into the night over their 
books. It is amazing to me how these students 
come through. The average German of the studying 
age is naturally under-nourished. The long, hungry 
yeats of the wat and the blockade have had drastic 
results, and although the German youth looks fit and 
although he indulges in a good deal of sport, he has 
really only the shell of fitness. I have met parents 
whose unexaggerated stories of wat ptivations have 
frightened me. 

Added to the three thousand ordinary students 
ate the several hundred active boys whose university 
life is practically locked up within their different 
brotherhoods. 

! The Germans ate violent and gtim students; I 
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ihink that if one were to offer a German the choice 
hetween a ticket into Heaven and a ticket into a 
lecture on Heaven, he would choose the latter. Not 
one-third of the students at present in Heidelberg or 
wny of the other German universities can hope to find 
‘0 appointment equivalent to their education. Yet 
ihe Government encourages every peasant, every boy 
ind gitl who might become an honest artisan, to 
educate him or herself and to join this tragic class : 
this class of people who are rich in history and the 
classics and science and mathematics, but for whom 
there is no work to be found in the country. Yet 
the Government encourages the young people to 
leave the land and the factories and go to the uni- 
versities and learn. The student can travel by aero- 
plane or rail at reduced rates. The German cannot 
understand the financial efforts which English people 
have to make to give their children an education. 
llere the student has the advantages of reduced 
theatre and concert seats: museums and galleries are 
either free or at half price. 

| have discussed this state of affairs with parents 
and now I can understand their feelings. Under 
present conditions, with the country staggering under 
in unemployment quota of about six millions, there 
is no chance for anyone to begin work. Iam beginning 
\o realise the fantastic mistakes made in the Treaty of 
Versailles. To rob a country with the population 
of Germany of its every possible outlet for emigration 
means that the country can look to neither East nor 
West, North or South with the hope of expansion. 
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One advantage of coming to a university town is 
that the foreigner meets Germans from every part of 
the country: eating at the Mensa, rubbing shoulders 
with Prussians and Silesians, standing in a row at the 
counter with Bavarians and Hanoverians; sometimes 
I have sat at a table with Germans driven out of their 
homes in the Polish Corridor and Memel, and I have 
discussed the wat and its consequences with lads 
whose homes were in Posen or Strassburg. 

The average German who finishes his schooling 
with the accepted proficiency certificate has absolutely 
no future. Where can he look for work? Where 
can he begin to learn a trade or to seek a future ? 
The quota which can be soaked up in the Army and 
Navy is so minute that it is of practically no con- 
sequence. Unless his parents have a business in 
which a minor position already awaits him, the German 
student has no alternative other than to walk around 
doing nothing, unless his parents make the necessary 
sactifices to enable him to continue his studies. 
Parents have explained to me the almost impossible 
conditions under which they are endeavouring to 
keep their children at the universities rather than 
have them sitting idle in their homes or in the beer- 
gardens. ‘They realise that it is not the fault of the 
children if their idleness leads them into troubles and 
difficulties. 

The wat and the following inflation have caused the 
younger generation to lose all sense of money values. 
One New Year’s Eve I went to dance at the Euro- 
_ paischer-Hof, the biggest and most important hotel 
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here. Iwas astounded at the number of well-dressed 
people, and the gaiety and lack of concern. Isat at a 
table with an old Prussian soldier. He turned to me 
ind said, ‘You naturally wonder where is the poverty 
in Germany?’ I had to admit that I did. ‘ Yes,’ 
le said, ‘I have also wondered at times where the 
money comes from. ‘These students come here to 
yet away from their grievances and to forget their 
l\opeless futures. But do not pass an opinion before 
you have stopped to consider what the average student 
spends here in an evening. The hotel is magni- 
licently run, the dance band and other appointments 
ire of the best. But can you see a student spending 
enough money to justify this?’ I looked about the 
toom: I went for a stroll into the bar and to one of 
the other rooms in which people were dancing to a 
Havarian band. What the old man had said was true. 
lhe students were there in hundreds, but their de- 
mands at the bar or at the tables were modest to a 
ilegree. I thought that it would be impossible for a 
young man to have an evening’s amusement for less 
(han ten ot twelve marks. But here the girls and boys 
were each drinking a cocktail which cost perhaps two 
marks or less, but no more than ove cocktail in all the 
evening. They have the feeling of being elegant 
in this comfortable hotel. They feel that they are 
justified in spending their last two marks on one 
eocktail—with a high-sounding name. Much better 
(han going to one of the old beer-gardens and spending 
their last pennies on beer—without dancing. 

Outside, the snow was deep and white. ‘The trees 
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stood silent and still. The garden in front of the wide 
entrance to the hotel was devoid of life: even the 
statues were covered with wooden defences against 
the cold—everything was unreal and distant. The 
sky was clear and dotted with stars. I wanted to 
leap away from this gabbling, jigging mass of people, 
with their cocktails and their squeaking saxophones. 
To my right the hills rose steeply into the spacious, 
dark heavens. Round the bend of the gates flashed 
the head lamps of a car. It came up to the door, 
slowly, making no noise except for the crunching of 
the snow. A small light was switched on in the back 
and a crowd of laughing young people jumped out 
on to the steps; grey granite steps, with a border of 
heaped-up snow, where the servants had brushed it 
to the side. The occupants swept into the warm 
hotel, to the fun and lights and music. ‘The car gave 
a little pant and moved off again. Then came a 
large party on foot—the girls holding their long 
evening dresses up above their high, Russian boots, 
a funny sight. They all stamped the snow off their 
feet, said Gutenabend to me and passed on into the 
hotel. I followed them and went to the table where 
the old soldier sat, with his wine-glass raised in a 
shaking hand. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘do you understand 
what 1 mean? Don’t you see that these children are 
perfectly right in their own way? You have never 
experienced an inflation. Those days when one 
received a billion marks for a sma// pension—the next 
day the bundle of paper money wouldn’t have bought 
a cigarette. Why should we hoard up our money ? 
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The Jews can start another inflation whenever they 
wish. ‘They did it last time and they will do it again.’ 

| left him and went to the bar—a young girl was 
ordering a Manhattan with as much sophistication as 
in American asking for a dunkles Bier. In the far 
corner of the hotel, the Bavarian band continued its 
yodelling, in the room next to the bat a jazz band was 
ittuggling with the syncopations of ‘Oh, Mona’ or 
something like that. In the bat a portable gramo- 
phone scteeched out its complement of tango music. 
his is the veneer of Germany. Like a hungry man 
ordering caviare with his last sixpence. 

As far as I have seen it would be quite impossible 
lor one to make a comparison between the standards of 
living in English Universities and Heidelberg. They are 
so totally different. If there are any ‘ rich’ students, 
one hardly notices them. Their demands from life 
ind pleasures are so very modest; and I am sute that 
there are not more than twenty Heidelberg students 


who have motot-cars—if as many. The richest 
students live on as little as two hundred and fifty 
marks a month. 


The average German student has about eight pounds 
permonth. Hepays from thirtyshillings to twopounds 
len per month for his room, with coffee and rolls in the 
morning. An English student is very fortunate 
here if he finds a house with a bathroom—that is, a 
luthroom in which no one is sleeping. One pays 
tixpence or a shilling for a bath. I saw ¢wenty houses 
helore I found one with a private bathroom. And 
then, I heard afterwards that the landlady said she 
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thought the Englishman must be either ‘very dirty 
ot mad’ to expect a bath every day. 

We hear a great deal about the discovery of air and 
fresh water in Germany—of this new, athletic genera- 
tion, playing Fussba/l and rugger, and swimming in 
the new enormous baths which have been opened all 
over the country. Young Germany has certainly 
discovered the joys of sunshine and water and air. 
But the ordinary morning plunge, the entr’acte for an 
Englishman’s day, is still strange, except among those 
older people of the richer class who travelled before 
the war. 
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CHAPTER IV 


IN HANOVER, THE CRADLE OF THE 
GEORGES 
Hanover. June. 


Wr are told that when King George Louis of Hanover 
inherited the crown of England, ‘ he was not in a great 
lurry to put it on” One would like to think that it 
was the charm of this town and the grace of the 
gardens about his palace at Herrenhausen which held 
lim here, but we know that it was the ‘ wild band of 
tevellers? which chained him to his surroundings. 
li might have been better for the history of England 
i) the eighteenth century if they had held him 
iltogether. The letters written by English people 
who came to the court at Herrenhausen in those days 
thow that the wild life was a good reason for his 
loubting ‘the superiority of our nobility, our horses 
itid roast beef.’ 

| came here yesterday, and all the morning I have 
lwen sitting in the garden at Herrenhausen where 
Thackeray walked and dubbed it ‘ that ugly cradle in 
which our Georges were nursed.’ It was a sweeping 
titement and I do not think his judgment entirely 
fair, The decorations within the castle are fantastic 
‘id ugly, but the long, low building, looking out 
vvera vast, flat garden, has a certain grace and charm. 
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It needs but a wand to awaken the yew hedges to theit 
old life. One can imagine the little Princesses, in 
their voluminous gowns, flitting in and out among 
the green columns. 

I know of no castle in Germany which is so deeply 
personal as this. It seems to smell of the musty 
ptocession of people who passed hete. I stood in 
front of the castle a moment or two ago and looked 
up to the window at which George’s mistresses 
sniggered when his young wife arrived, stepping out 
of the coach which had brought her to Herrenhausen 
from Celle. She left the quietness of her stately white 
castle, surrounded by lakes, to come to this atmosphere 
of bawdy gaiety. I looked up at the window for 
perhaps five minutes. It seemed inevitable that the 
troupe of Hanoverian beauties should appear again, 
spying maliciously from behind the yellow silk curtains. 
It is strange how one can look at a window when it 
has some definite story attached to it, waiting for the 
movement behind it: the repetition of the old 
scene. I feel this most when going down Whitehall. 
I can never pass the window out of which Charles the 
First stepped to his death without looking intently, 
as if the window must be raised again and the platform 
appeat, in the midst of bustling traffic, sweeping down 
from Westminster. 

The castle of Herrenhausen is now closed to the 
public. But you may go to the little museum near by, 
to conjure up a picture of the life of the Georges. 

I brought my lunch here into the garden to-day, 
and I walked among the flower-beds. Spring is 
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coming, complaisantly, after the months of cold in 
the South. The great fountain throws its jet of water 
high into the air, catching the sunlight in its drops as 
they tumble down into the basin . . . a faint rainbow 
hovets in the lower spray of water. Then thete is 
the cascade waterfall, tucked away at the side of the 
gatden, the most comical waterfall that was ever made. 
On top is a balustrade, more or less classical. Below, 
there is a succession of enormous shells, stuck in 
jagged rocks. Water falls down from one shell to 
the next, and, coyly reclining in little caves behind the 
watet, there are voluptuous marble ladies, with water 
slime on their hips and breasts. I ate my lunch 
sitting on the terraced stone seats in the auditorium 
of the garden theatre. Nobody passed by. Little 
birds hopped about on the stage and sang in the 
backcloth. I felt as though the action of the play 
wete being heldup. Why didn’t the artists condescend 
to go on with their acting? Where were the dancing 
gitls who refused to execute a pavane for me? Iam 
a small but very appreciative audience. 

After this, a little disappointed, I went to the 
museum. The afternoon was hot. I found the 
keeper in a little house near by: an old, dignified 
man. Upon his tie there shone a crown, in brilliants, 
given to him by the Duke of Brunswick, whom he had 
served for fifty years. His wife, with a shining face 
which looked as if it had been beeswaxed, came 
forwatd with a heavy bunch of jangling keys and the 
old man led me down the dusty street to his beloved 
museum. He ascended the steps with an ait of 
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magnificence, he carried the great keys with a touch 
of ceremony. He was like a phantom emperor 
entering a phantom kingdom. 

Here, in eight or nine tooms, ate the pathetic 
remnants of the Hanoverians. ‘The old man knows 
the story of every uniform, every stuffed horse and 
every swotd. Every cut steel button, every curl in a 
wig, every shoe buckle, is a spring to be touched by 
him. Like a real magician, he touches the spring 
and a story is told. Of this Princess who danced 
until her shoes were worn out, of that young Court 
Lieutenant who when he was expelled from Herren- 
hausen left the ‘ladies’ weeping until the tears 
smudged their heavily powdered faces. Then comes 
the story of the old, fat Electress who fell dead upon 
the terrace, where she was found by a handful of 
terrified lackeys. She had come to Herrenhausen 
from Heidelberg. Perhaps she had travelled up the 
Bergstrasse, waking to the colours of spring as it was 
when I came. She was the wicked mother of our first 
George, and her scheming and cruelty to Princess 
Sophie are part of the Hanoverian history. Philipp 
von Kénigsmarck was said to have been her daughtet- 
in-law’s lover and she had him murdered; when she 
heard his dying curse she stamped her own heel upon 
his bloody mouth. It is fantastic to stand thus in 
the little museum and hear this story. The cruelty 
of George the First to his sad wife, whom he cast into 
the castle of Ahldon for thirty years, makes a strange 
background for our own Royal Family. Little wonder 
that Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort were so 
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iitaid lest the Hanoverian blood should predominate 
in their son. It seems impossible that the calm blood 
of our Princes should have poured down from such 
4 turmoil of cruelty and intrigue. 

liverything in this museum seems to speak pet- 
jonally to a Briton. Every object breathes. In 
lurmstadt you may slide through the vast museum 
in felt slippers, which are handed to tourists to pre- 
serve the parquet flooring, and come away remembet- 
in, only that there were hundreds of bad portraits, 
tmany big clocks and then, the final beauty of the 
Holbein Madonna which lives so strangely in that 
conglomeration of gewgaws. But here in Herren- 
lwusen there is a pitiful story in every object. Sitting 
pon a stuffed horse is a dummy of George the First : 
lis uniform dusty and shapeless. The skin of his 
stuffed, small-headed Hanoverian mount is dull and 
moth-eaten and there are patches upon it. Here, in 
one case, is the kilt of a Southern Highlander, and 
there a pink hunting jacket worn by George the 
Second. There, in the opposite glass case, is a dtess 
which was worn by his pathetic mother in the brief 
years before her imprisonment. It is worked in an 
intricate design of silver leaves and roses. It hangs 
lipon a stretcher and the dress seems to be waiting 
lor the little body for which it was made. 

Some of the stuffed horses show the tesult of the 
interbreeding of English and Hanoverian stables at 
that time, when the Hanover cavalry school was so 
lumous. In spite of the difficulties under which Ger- 
(wuny is staggering, with an army of only one hundred 
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thousand men, this Hanoverian cavalry school is still 
one of the most famous and efficient in Europe. 

None of the pictures in the museum is beautiful, 
excepting the drawing of the blind king as a boy, and 
one little portrait which I could not identify. Here 
is the portrait of Marie, Princess of Sachsen Altenburg, 
radiant. Here the drawing of which I have spoken, 
of her blind husband as a boy. It is a beautiful 
sketch. ‘The old keeper raises his shaking hand and 
points to it. Then he tells the story of the little lad 
swinging a money-bag at Windsor and blinding his 
eye, of his exile in Paris and of his burial in England. 

From the museum the old man took me to his 
house and then into his den. It was a pandemonium 
of photographs and souvenits: given to him by a 
hundred Princes and Princesses, in the safe days before 
they fled before the Bolshevik flame. Princesses in 
low-cut gowns, Princes in uniform, photographs of 
shooting parties and garden patties, big moustached 
generals, their breasts heavy with orders and medals. 
Theit trousers were narrow and their jackets fitted 
their bodies as if they were moulded upon them. 
The women’s hats were fantastic, like enormous trays, 
covered with waggling fruits and flowers and feathers, 
balanced on top of an eruption of curls. The old 
keeper of the museum seemed to belong to this death 
of the old glory. His voice was dusty, as if it too 
was to be labelled and kept in a museum of faded 
magnificence. 

And yet how quickly the story of the Bolshevik 
terror over the Princes seemed to fade! I met a 
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ly in Heidelberg, quietly studying to gain some sort 
ol place in the new Germany. Until the Russian 
Ktevolution he had lived with his parents in Riga. 
lle Bolsheviks had tied his mother to the window 
wid had forced her to watch the soldiers cementing 
ler husband into a hole in the ground. They held 
ler there hour after hour and day after day, until he 
was dead. Then they released her and laughed as 
le ran out of the castle, raving mad. German 
relations found her wandering and mumbling through 
ihe streets. She lives here in Hanover, in an attic. 
‘he has forgotten everything and she stares dimly 
out on the world to which she no longer belongs. 
lhree of her children died during the blockade: 
ihe fourth is being educated by the Corps to which 
lier husband belonged, in Heidelberg. 

Herrenhausen is not the end of Hanover’s charm. 
Ihe old part of the town is beautiful, especially at 
wight, when the half-timbered houses lie in the 
sadows, with occasional cornets gilded by the street 
lamps. The story seems to be very near to out own— 
\‘nglish ghosts whisper in the quiet, dark little streets 
which tun in a higgledy-piggledy network down 
towards the big lake and gardens that lie between 
llanover and Herrenhausen. To-day this distance is 
covered in fast electric trams, but when Mary Wortley 
inide the journey she mentioned the long time it 
took in the coaches, drawn by the Hanoverian 
(thoroughbreds. 
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HEIDELBERG IN SUMMER—JEWS 
IN GERMANY 

July 1931. 
I HAVE come back to a different Heidelberg: the 
winter gloom has gone. Coming south from Frank- 
furt, the hills on the side of the Bergstrasse were a 
mass of blossom. ‘Towards the Rhine the fields were 
green and olive. Frankfurt station buzzed with life : all 
the trains were packed with students and they seemed 
to fall out of the trains, with their suit-cases, like 
coals tumbling—some travelling north to Berlin and 
Gottingen, some south to Heidelberg, Freiburg and 
Munich. In summet-time the universities swell with 
new students and in Heidelberg alone there are fifteen 
hundred mote students in the summer than in the 
winter. 

Heidelberg too was fresh and sparkling, after the 
essentially wintry picture to which I came seven 
months ago. When I had settled into my rooms, I 
walked down the Haupstrasse and saw several faces 
I knew. Students, with their little coloured caps, 
were standing upon the cornets: the restaurants and 
beer-gatdens were full. I joined a group of friends 
and we went to Tante Sonne, to dtink coffee. Tante 
Sonne is a famous and kind woman who mothers 
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iny student of the Corps Saxo Borussia. She domin- 
ites a little café, where the omelettes are good and 
cheap. In the back of the café the Corps has its 
private toom: a small and intimate cubby-hole, 
where we dtink coffee, play bridge and talk politics. 
(he walls of the room ate covered with the photo- 
ytaphs of generations of students. While we were 
sitting there, somebody rushed in and said that the 
Neckar was in flood. We left our coffee and tan 
down to the river bank. The water was rising and 
\i rushed past, raging and angry. Boat-houses, with 
(heir furniture, were whirled down, small canoes 
mounted the waves and were dashed into splinters 
against the piles of the bridge. Chicken-houses, 
irees, landing-stages and punts jumped about on the 
terrible water as if they were enjoying their release 
from everyday life. The locks above the town had 
heen opened: the débris had a clear and swift passage 
own towards the Rhine. 

On the ‘ town’ side of the river were the enormous 
llouting swimming-baths: I believe that they were 
one of the biggest in Germany. Hundreds of dressing- 
sheds, two testaurants, showet-baths, sun-bathing 
deck and the private rooms of the owner, all floating 
on colossal steel pontoons. Almost a floating town : 
ihe centre of Heidelberg’s summer life. It was secured 
io the bank by dozens of mighty steel ropes, fixed to 
the iron tailings and cemented into the embankment. 
Ihere seemed to be little hope of saving it: I have 
ver seen such a madness of water. It made a 
Niagara of noise. Masses of drift-wood had wedged 
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themselves in between the pontoons and, with this 
added strain, one of the steel ropes broke and the bow 
of the pontoon swung out into the stream: another 
tope snapped and a tremor of excitement and pleasute 
swept over the hundreds of people on the bank. 
Another rope snapped and then another : the cemented 
tings bent and twisted as if they were lead, and then 
the heavy, towering monster started to glide down the 
river, side on. The crowd screamed and yelled. A 
hundred yards down the river was the new bridge, 
black with people who leaned over to see the turmoil 
beneath them. When the baths began their crazy 
journey, the police cleared the bridge in a flash: 
the people might have been a thousand flies, swept 
from a catcass by the wave of ahand. The swimming- 
baths were lost. The great body turned and dived 
towards the bridge. Women near to me scteamed 
and clutched their throats. The mass of pontoons 
and building made one mote dive and then they 
crashed against the bridge. One of the piles splintered 
and the cement and mortar were thrown into the air 
as if by a bomb. ‘The pontoons were twisted by the 
tide and pressed against the piles, so that they assumed 
new shapes every moment, helpless and weak as paper 
against the increasing tide. With one agonised 
crash the whole thing plunged and turned upon its 
side, the nails screaming as they were torn out of the 
woodwork. Stools and tables were thrown into the 
ait, only to fall back into the mass of destruction. 
We waited for hours, expecting the bridge to bend and 
crumble beneath the strain. 

The Neckar was mad for a week. Then it calmed 
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down and allowed the workmen to clear the twisted 
pontoons away from the piles of the bridge. The 
water was still petulant and ditty: cats, dogs and 
goats, stiff and ghastly, floated down towards the 
Rhine. This was an exciting beginning to my summet 
term: we have talked of little else for two weeks. 
People stood beside the river, entranced. Now it is 
all over and we have turned to our work again. 

Every day mote and more foreignets and Jews 
arrive here. English and American is spoken in the 
streets and the shops ate gay with their dreadful 
jouvenits, painted enamel pipes, beer-mugs with the 
lleidelberg arms painted upon their porcelain lids. 
The Jews ate pouring into the town: they are the 
problem which has taken the place of the flood as out 
hourly topic of conversation. 

Give a German student a problem and he will pull 
it to pieces, advance his theories and his decisions. 
ut this he never does with the question of the Jews. 
lle ceases to think and he merely feels. His anger is 
passionate, his resentment is unreasoning. In Eng- 
land the Jew becomes a great citizen because we have 
tealised his value in building up the machinery of 
finance and government. Our way of accepting the 
Jew has given him back his self-respect. Germans 
are amazed and shocked when I tell them the story 
of Lord Reading and they recall the story of Disraeli 
is a sign of out madness. We have helped the Eng- 
lish Jews towards social emancipation by giving them 
their self-respect. The Germans keep theit Jews 
is a deptessed people by robbing them of their self- 
respect at every turn. If the Jews here are a wretched 
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class, it is not all their fault : no people could triumph, 
shorn of personal freedom, subjected to evety humilia- 
tion. One does dislike the Jews here. But one 
dislikes also the persistent system of humiliation 
over hundreds of years which has drained the fine 
qualities out of their character. 

Robbed of any of the inspiration of citizenship 
or national status, it is natural that the German Jew 
should become mercenary and selfish. For whom 
else may he work and scheme if all hands ate against 
him? Being ostracised from all forms of German 
life, it is natural that the Jews should have tried to 
gain all material power in self-defence. Many Ger- 
man people blame the Jews for the inflation: recent 
disclosures show that hundreds of the powerful 
business Jews in Germany sent every possible penny 
to foreign banks before the inflation. In the recent 
failure of a Dutch banking house, it became a public 
scandal that four of Germany’s richest and most 
famous theatrical leaders and several of Berlin’s most 
powerful merchants had lost their fortunes in the 
crash. ‘They wete blamed for placing their money 
and trust in a Dutch bank. What else could they do 
when they were denied safety in this country? The 
Germans hate these Jews, but not as much as they 
hate the one hundred and sixty thousand Jews who 
rushed from Galicia and other parts of Poland during 
the inflation, 

These are facts and theories about the Jews. The 
young Getman will have none of them. He just 
tises in his unreasonable wrath, when the name of 
der Jude is mentioned. 
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1 was here during the famous Professor Gumbel 
handal. The professor was attached to the Heidel- 
“wg University. He is a Jew, a great scholar and 
seturer, but not blessed with tact. He first set 
jermany on fite by saying that, in his opinion, the 
‘diets who wete killed in the war ‘ fell on the field 
{ dishonour.’ The duelling students, of the Junker 
$, with militarism bred in their bones and the 
mory of their dead fathers for ever inspiring them 
fresh conquests of power and character, tose in 
\ger and they demanded that he should be dismissed 
om the University. At first their pleadings fell upon 
f eats. The name of Gumbel spread to other 
liversity towns, and in some of them his existence 
§pited open warfare between Gentiles and Jews. 
sh students wete spat on in the streets. They 
¢ flung into the gutters and set upon by bands of 
te students. 
Gumbel+ was not intimidated. He still walked 
sugh the streets of Heidelberg, defying the war 
inst him. He added his last insult by telling the 
idents that the wat memorials throughout the coun- 
y meant no more to him than a lot of turnips. This 
is taken very seriously. Hundreds of students 
aded the University towns in protest. It was 
vossible for a Jew to show his face outside his 
in Heidelberg. 
can quite understand the son of any war hero 
fenting these remarks, but to me it seemed extrava- 


* During the Summer Vacation of 1932, Professor Gumbel 
asked to give up his chair. He was immediately invited to 
ive in France and in America. 
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gant and melodramatic to display this resentment in 
lawless demonsttations. ‘There ate several Jewish 
associations in Heidelberg. At least two of them 
engage in duelling, but only with Jews from other 
universities. Neither of the associations is recognised 
officially by the other Verbindungen, ot Corps, and 
although they have traditions, colours and banners, 
they have no link whatever with the official life of 
Heidelberg. When English people deplore this treat- 
ment of the Jew, they should remember that it is 
only within the last hundred years that Jews, Roman 
Catholics and Nonconformists have been allowed to 
take degrees at Cambridge and Oxford. 

I have begun the translation of an interesting series 
of letters, written by the late Mrs. Ludwig Mond, 
mother of the first Lord Melchett. The letters begin 
with her life in K6ln and they continue through the 
tise of the family in British industry, after Ludwig 
Mond went to England. Little more than a hundred 
yeats ago, the grandfather of Ludwig Mond lived ina 
tiny village in Ober Hessen. I have been there and 
I can imagine the poverty and simplicity of their life, 
for the village is still no more than a street with its 
jumble of half-timbered houses, its cattle and geese 
in the street, its peasants living on black bread and 
sausage. ‘The soldiers robbed the Jew when he was 
so blind that he could not see what they wete doing 
as they burst into his shop. Out of this simple village 
the Monds tose to power. The brilliant Ludwig 
Mond came here to Heidelberg and studied under 
Bunsen. ‘Then to England, to safety andfame. While 
he was here he achieved a position very few Jews have 
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enjoyed. He became a member of one of the five 
Corps and he was allowed to duel with Christians. 
‘This was a rare and astonishing honour. 

The tyranny against the Jews continues: it is as 
strong to-day as it was a hundred years ago. Perhaps 
stronger. When I ask young Germans why the old 
enmity is fed and strengthened, they say that it is because 
Germany isa Republic. I have never fully understood 
this explanation, especially as I see, as I seek deeper, 
less and less evidence that Germany 7s a Republic. 
lt is a boast upon the tongue more than a conviction 
in the heart. I have talked of the spirit of the Re- 
public with all classes—students and working men 
and women. The lack of unity in politics, the 
differences in religion and the divisions between North 
and South, East and West, are too strong for one 
central, Republican feeling. As I come to know 
people better, they confess that their republicanism is 
i dream and that, at heart, the old divisions of feeling 
and aim ate as strong as ever. 

Like Eastern people, they fall victim to new ideas 
and they love political change, just as much as English 
people hate it. The quiet and old people of Germany 
are not considered very much now. ‘The talk is all of 
Youth. The old people have no newspaper ot political 
platforms: they ate in the backwater of German life. 
They ate many and their strength is not nullified 
by being withheld and restrained. Talk to some of 
them, and one is amazed at the strength of true 
Monarchic feeling in Germany. ‘ But it will be neither 
the ex-Emperot nor his son,’ they add, inevitably. 
Their eyes are on the young Prince Wilhelm. 
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CHAPTER VI 


EISENACH AND ESSEN 


Early August. 


On Thursday we left the harvesters and the roads 
outlined in apple trees, the fields and the blue chicory 
flowers, among which we had lain for a whole day. 
We motored up through the great dark forests, and im 
the evening we came to Eisenach. It was by this 
way that Napoleon went to Moscow. ‘The earliest 
merchants of the East came here, too, for Eisenach 
was at the point where the North-bound road met the 
road going East. 

The story of Eisenach and its mountains is very old 
and grand, and it bears telling, even in these days, 
when the Castle on the mountain top is owned by the 
State, and the room where Luther translated the Bible 
is filled with tourists carrying guide-books in their 
hands. We climbed the mountain to the Castle late 
at night, and passed groups of young Germans, singing 
songs of the new freedom or ballads of the old romanti¢ 
days. ‘They stood in little groups in the shadows or 
leaned over the fence and looked down to the town 
and the valley. And high on the mountain top, late 
at night, we came to the Wartburg, where Luther 
stayed and where Saint Elizabeth lived, and where 
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some busy man has built an hotel so that you may 
sleep in comfort at the foot of the Castle. 

The morning was so rich and watm, and the view 
{rom my window so vast, taking in whole valleys and 
hills, that I was filled with the energy I had lost in the 
sleepy, hot fields of the South. I went to see the old 
Castle, filled with so many ugly things and yet so 
conscious of that one little room in which Luther 
wrote, that everybody seemed to be going about 
whispering, ‘Luther translated the Bible here!’ 
‘Luther translated the Bible here!’ as an excuse for 
the over-testotation and bad frescoes and the hotel 
(0 which the peasants came with cooked pig knuckles, 
wrapped in newspaper. They tore them to pieces 
with their hands, while a comic professor led his 
students about. ‘Here it was that Luther sat... 
ere it was that the husband of Saint Elizabeth drove 
off the wild bear by the power of his eyes !’ 

The beer-garden waiter spoke to us in English, and 
we answered him. ‘Then we walked out to the edge 
of the mountain, followed by a little man who had 
tisen from one of the tables. We stopped when we 
tame to a place whete we could not see the beer- 
warden or the procession of people. As we stood 
there, the little man came up to us. He was not more 
than twenty-five. His clothes were German and he 
wore the inevitable peaked cap of his class. He was 
poor and bedrageled. His eyes were blue and his 
hair was gold. 

‘ You speak English—you are English ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes,’ we answered. 
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‘Oh, I know ven I hear you speak, you ate 
English.’ His blue eyes looked at us with a sort of 
terrible pain in them. 

‘I am a liddle bit Eenglish too. You know 
Germany very well ?’ 

* No, not very well,’ we answered. 

“I do not know Eengland, but my muder, she was 
English. You have been many places ?’ 

‘Yes, we have travelled to many places.’ 

‘You know Indien?’ he asked, and we answered 
‘No.’ 

* You know Afreeka ?’ 

We answered, ‘ Yes, we know Africa well.’ My 
brother added, ‘I have been to Johannesburg and 
Durban and Cape Town, and many other places in 
Africa.’ 

His hand twitched on the rail as if he were going to 
fall, and tears rolled down his cheeks. He sobbed as 
he said, ‘I was born in Afreeka. My muder, she ’ave 
a liddle chicken farm in Germiston. You know ?’ 

My brother said, ‘ Yes, I know Germiston.’ 

‘ My fater, ’e was Cherman, and my muder, she was 
Eenglish, and zey leeve on the liddle chicken farm mit 
two hundred and feefty chicken. And muder, she ’ave 
consumption.’ He tapped his chest, and the tears ran 
down his cheeks on to his dirty hand. 

People passed us, but he did not notice them. 

‘My muder, she die, and my fader, ’e leave the 
liddle farm in Germiston, and ’e go away to sea on a 
boat, and ’e make me go to sea on a Cherman boat, 
and always I pray for my muder, who was Eenglish. 
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And I pray some day a boat will take me to Eengland, 
for I ’ates zees Cherman. Ven you are teetch, zey 
make plenty pleasure for you. Ven you are poor, 
yey give you nutting—not a crust. I ’ate zem!?’ 
As he said this, he spat upon the ground. ‘I ’ate 
vem |’ 

llis face seemed to be twisted with pain, and his 
wet blue eyes looked up at us. ‘I ’ave nutting to eat 
ind nutting to work. Iam poor. Only I pray for 
imy muder, because she was Eenglish and want hier 
ever to die, but to leve always on ze liddle chicken 
farm at Germiston,’ 

‘Tears threatened to come to my eyes. My brother 
wiid, ‘lam sorry. Iam sorry. Some day you must 
tome to England because of your mother.’ He 
fumbled in his pocket and gave himacoin. ‘Now go 
hack and have something to eat.’ 

God bless you, God bless you,’ he said, and his little 
livure, for he seemed to be beaten into a diminutive 
thape by his sadness, moved down the path towards 
the beer-garden. 

We walked for half an hour befote we came back 
1» the Castle, and this time we walked on the higher 
lerrace, from which we could look at the tourists 
below. There were three fat Germans who had 
tlimbed the mountain on donkeys, some Americans, 
iid some English professors. 

We turned a corner, and, looking down again, we 
tow the little German to whom my brother had given 
tie money. His back was bent and one of his hands 
wae resting on the wall.. He was talking to a middle- 
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aged man, and we could just hear his broken English, 
as he asked, ‘You know Indien? You know 
Karnada? . . . Oh, youknow Karnada! My muder, 
she ’ave a liddle chicken farm near Montreal, and my 
fater, °c was Cherman, and my muder, mit ze liddle 
chicken farm, she die. . . .’ 


Later. 


When I was in New Zealand I was virile enough to 
believe that the Kaiser was the devil-tailed tyrant the 
caricaturists represented him to be. But there was 
another name of which we were awate: the naime 
Krupp conjured up poisonous pictures to us. We 
knew that the Molochs of destruction were made in 
Krupp’s works at Essen. When we saw the white 
hospital ships coming home, after their long journey 
from Gallipoli, we somehow associated the pain and 
torture of war with Krupp: the monosyllabic name, 
which was so easy to remember, so easy to invest with 
spleen when one mentioned it. 

A few days ago I motored from Thuringia, where 
the people smile all day, to Westphalia, where they 
wear a more sad and bitter expression. In the evening 
I came to Essen and I saw the name Krupp painted 
upon a hundred gates, upon a hundred wagons and 
upon a hundred hoardings. The vast works, which 
had been the terror of my childhood, were turning out 
locomotives, scissors and kitchen sinks. Truly their 
swords have been beaten into ploughshates. 

The story of Essen of to-day is told in a few simple 
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\latistics. Before the war, 40,000 men were employed 
by Krupp. During the war the figure rose to 150,000. 
Three years ago it was 30,000. To-day, a handful of 
1,000 men work the tremendous plant. They are 
lfagmentary and isolated in the five miles of workshops. 

The last figure, the figure which tells us a//, is that 
of 250,000. These ate the people of Essen who are 
without the walls of Krupp’s works, meandering in 
the laziness and despair of unemployment, dependent 
lipon the dole and upon charity. 

| have travelled through the industrial areas of 
l\ngland in their darkest hours, but I have never seen 
wich a scene of desertion and gaunt despair as this. 
ln the morning we went over the Krupp works: I 
(ood in the biggest workshop in Europe. It covers 
(wenty acres and during the war it housed a staff of 
ijo,00o men, making the biggest guns for the battle- 
licld. When peace came it was turned into a loco- 
motive shop, equipped to turn out one locomotive 
every day. The acres are still and quiet: the steel 
machines ate like the tombstones of industry. In 
place of the 150,000 men, a mere handful work upon 
the occasional orders for locomotives from Japan or 
(rom Russia. Even these markets are dwindling now. 

| saw the world’s biggest hydraulic press, a steel 
volossus as big as the Marble Arch. Its enormous 
mouth yawned and a red-hot shaft of steel was inserted 
into it, with as much delicacy as a thermometer being 
inserted into the mouth of a baby. The shaft was 
lorty feet long, and as thick as a man is tall. The 
press fell upon it and moulded it into shape as if it 
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were putty. Eventually the enormous shaft will go 
to Russia. I saw the tilting furnaces pouring out 
ninety tons of molten steel: I saw a seamless forging 
from an ingot of 240 tons. 

But between these gigantic operations there were 
acres of deathly stillness. One hundted and fifty 
miles of rails, upon which the trucks were still: blast 
furnaces, sixty-five metres high, silent as tombs. 
Among this desolation walks the Krupp of to-day : 
a determined man, struggling between the tradition of 
his great works and the dark circumstances which 
press in, seemingly to destroy him. Baton Krupp 
von Bohlen und Halbach was a diplomat in Rome 
when Fraulein Bertha Krupp met him, more than 
twenty-five years ago. His name was von Bohlen. 
Bertha Krupp was the last of her family, and when 
they married, the Emperor allowed Bohlen to adopt 
the name of Krupp. He did this with grim certainty. 
He still towers over the conglomeration of machines, 
a Spartan of a man, eschewing tobacco and liquor. 
Like a Luther of industry, he imposes his virtue upon 
those beneath him. But, with all his fearful virtue of 
living, the men look upon him as a democrat, and 
when their Workmen’s Council fails to agree, they 
turn to him as to a father. The ait of an old family 
concern still pervades Krupp’s works. Rationalisa- 
tion has not killed the identity of the family. There 
ate 2500 men who have been with Krupps for more 
than twenty-five years: one-sixth of the number now 
employed. ‘The shares are still held by the Krupps, 
and it is still the biggest private family concern in the 
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world. Once Baron Krupp had to be lenient over his 
dislike of tobacco. During the war, when the men 
orked so hatd and so long, they were often hungry. 
‘ood came spatsely towards the end. Sothe men were 
lowed to smoke their pipes to fight the hunger pains 
theit stomachs. But Baron Krupp would not 
low them to smoke cigarettes or cigats. Theit 
nds would leave their work to move the cigarette : 
grim purpose of Essen’s existence would lose a 
inute of precious time. 
I asked my friend what he thought of Russia’s 
periments in industry. He pointed to the work- 
an’s settlements which were built in Essen in 1860. 
¢ outlined the co-operative schemes and sick fund 
emes, and he told me that he thought that Essen 
jad been practising what the revolutionaries were 
iming at, long before the Russian revolt was ever 
ought of. And it seems, on the face of it, to be 
mirtly true. When the number of Essen workmen 
vas reduced, the number of directors was reduced 
ilso. There were ten directors in the heyday of 
pp’s prosperity. Now there ate three. The 
¢ plant is controlled by Baron Krupp, an Engineer 
Yirector, a Director of Administration and Finance, 
da Director of the Sales and Merchandise. ‘The 
vectors work every day, and Baron Krupp is usually 
| his office by half-past eight in the morning. ‘There 
no superfluous Board of paid directors, and every 
in wages ot time is shared by the office and 
























Por three hours I climbed up the perilous steel 
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staircases, through the interminable workshops, under 
showers of sparks, over girders and ingots. Some- 
times there were signs of activity. But these were 
isolated and they only served to accentuate the silence, 
the sense of being lost in a steel city from which life 
was fled. 

One may turn to the threatened picture of the New 
Zealander contemplating the ruins of St. Paul’s. But 
no scene could be as desolate as this forsaken German 
city of steel. Five miles of workshops. Ten 
thousand machines, destroyed by the Allies after the 
war. A hundred chimneys, stark and smokeless 
against the sky. And, wandering among them like 
a forsaken king, Baron Krupp, his figure and his 
expression still wearing the pain of the imprisonment 
the French imposed upon him, wandering like that 
other King at Doorn, with whom he worked hand-in- 


hand for so many years upon the conquest which 
failed. 
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July 1931. 
AVE heard Hitler speak once and I was enthralled. 
held the people with the great phrases of his oratory, 
§ taised, clenched fist, his fine indignation. The 
lect on me was at first theatrical—I was suspicious 
these grand, histrionic talents. Then I also came 
der the spell. I shared the emotions of the thou- 
inds of people—my feelings stronger than my mind 
my will. It seemed bewildering to realise that this 
Wn was trying to do what Bismarck did half a century 
efore him: to bring the Germans under one flag and 
national idea. Fortunately for Hitler there is no 
Iperor to come to the throne and dismiss him; to 
pire Punch to its bitter cartoon, ‘Dropping the 
Hitler’s ambition may be complicated, but he offers 
ing Germany his political pill with a sugared coat- 
. He offers them a flag and a uniform, and there 
few things German people like more. They 
vays want to ‘belong to something.’ Being him- 
lf an individual is not sufficient for a German. Even 
it is only the uniform of a town fire brigade, he will 
it upon all possible occasions. 
THlitler’s followers tell me that they are fighting 
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towards ONE GOAL. ‘ What goal?’ Task. They do 
not seem to know. They answer that the Germans 
must be ‘one people.’ Then I ask, ‘ Which people 
are you going to be? Are you going to be Bavarians, 
Rhinelanders or Prussians?’ ‘The Prussian is bloéd 
proud of being a Prussian, the Bavarian devout 
about being a Bavarian. ‘These ate passions which 
are deep within them, in no sense decreasing. I once 
walked past a war memorial, Prussian in design, with 
a young Bavarian. He said, ‘See, it stinks of the 
Prussian idea.’ Yet he is one of the most enthusiastic 
followers of Hitler that I know. 

They catch fine phrases and repeat them on all 
possible occasions. ‘Isn’t truth the core of that for 
which we are living ?’ one said to me. Then he set 
about building up higher and higher barriers in his 
country, attacking his political opponents in the street, 
all to build up ove nation, with one idea. I think that 
I have seen class barriers and political barriers grow 
higher since I have been here instead of lower. ‘The 
young have estranged themselves from the old. The 
war generation sits back bitterly, resenting the spirit 
which has awakened: all they can see as a result of 
the sacrifice they made in the war. The young ignore 
the old and say, ‘ You may have fought a war, but we 
are not going to pay for it. This generation is ours.’ 

Why is it that England is never divided and cut up 
like this? Why is it that Scotsman and Englishman 
can live in peace together, while Bavarians and 
Prussians (imagining that they are fighting for one 


nation) ate so estranged ? 
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Not is the class barrier between landlord and 
asant any lower, despite the revolution. I have 
ard a landowner call his wagon-driver a Schweinhund 
then cutse a village woman for allowing her 
ickens to ctoss the road, thus forcing him to change 
$ as he drove along in his car. These ate excep- 
nal cases, of course, but it is interesting to see that, 
ith all their ‘freedom,’ the mass of people in an 
wicultural area still accept the dominion of their 
dlotd, although he is possibly their landlord only 
tradition, with his lands cut down to a minimum. 
tights when he goes into the village are just the 


Political differences, class ‘differences and tacial 
lerences ate stronger in Germany than in almost 
' other country. And yet Herr Adolph Hitler 
6 he will make them into one people. He will 
jove those who do not agree with him. By this 
tem of weeding he may win in the end. But toa 
| Briton it seems at first to be a mighty and ruthless 
of imposing one’s ideas upon a violently mixed 
ple. 
It is interesting to study the statistics of this mixed 
ulation which Hitler dreams of making into one. 
»-thitds of the German people live in towns and 
§. There ate more than fifty cities with a popula- 
h of more than 100,000. Stuttgart, the fifteenth 
pest town in Germany, has a population of 400,000. 
re ate about three-quarters of a million Jews in 
any, and the Catholic population numbers be- 
n one-third and one-quarter. Three-quarters of 
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the population of South Germany is Catholic, and in 
Bavaria itself the Catholics are four-fifths of the 
population. 

In the British Isles, religion is a personal affair 
(except in Ireland). In Germany, religious move- 
ments ate two-thirds political and one-third spiritual. 
The German accepts his religion as a tradition and as 
a duty, never suspiciously asking how far the politi- 
cians are working it into their political machinery. I 
do not envy Hitler the wars he must make if he wishes 
to fly the swastika flag and the old black, white and 
red flag upon the same flag-pole. 


I have made two excutsions, one to Strassburg and 
to parts of the Vosges countty, to the South: the 
other to the Champagne factories of the Rhine, with 
the five duelling Heidelberg Corps. I made the first 
journey with four Finns; the first Finns I have ever 
known. They were tall, dark and pleasantly rough in 
features. They had less prejudice and bias than any 
people I have ever met. But their knowledge was 
encyclopedic; it frightened me. We walked through 
the war zone in the Vosges, a landscape of undulating 
hills, occasionally broken by some member of the 
range rising high, towering above the stragglers at its 
side. From these heights, looking over valley after 
valley, we could see the Swiss Alps in the south and, 
to the east, as fat as the Black Forest. 

In this part of the land the trenches are left as they 
were when they were evacuated in 1918: except that 
decay has made them more dismal and grim than ever. 
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Thete were numberless filthy holes, filled with dirt 
d rubbish, the woodwork rotting and falling in 
inder the weight of the cement and earth. There were 
yathetic little reminders of the men who passed hete : 
hhteds of clothes, an old, rusted razor and a fruit tin. 
Time seemed to stand still here : an arrest of all action 
ind noise, so different from the carefully preserved 
areas around Metz and Nancy, where the French have 
turned the trenches into a money-making sight for 
he tourists. The trees have stopped growing in the 
Vosges: the stumps stand up like ogres against the 
entle landscape. The human shadows seem to have 
tayed. Iam nota psychic person, but it was not easy 
© fight against the sense of being surrounded by 
inseen but breathing people. I suppose that places 
8 which much energy and passion ate poured, like 
is, must be affected in some deep, unseen way by 
action that passes over them. As I walked, I 
most felt the breath of creatures upon my cheeks. 
Was glad to go away from the trenches and the wasted 
untry. Sometimes I spoke to peasants who have 
ved under both German and French government. 
the two they like neither. They are sad people, 
contented and with little hope. 
I have heard a great deal of how Poland has neg- 
ed the toads since she was presented with the 
dor. Nothing could be worse than the neglected 
yids of the Vosges—even in Strassburg. If it were 
for the frolics of my Finnish friends, the joutney 
j have been dismal from beginning to end. The 
wsional patches of beauty were overpowered by the 
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sight of the trenches, the neglected toads and the 
haunted faces of the peasants. 

My other excursion, this time with the Heidelberg 
Corps students, was entirely different. We were a 
party of seventy-six. I was the only one who was not 
German: the only one who was not a duelling 
student, We left Heidelberg in two omnibuses, before 
the town was awake and before the Americans had 
oozed out of the hotels with their guide-books. In 
such an hour one recaptures a little of the old Heidel- 
berg which lives in the students’ songs. We sang 
them as we sped out of the town into the open, silvery 
landscape of the morning. It is said that in Germany, 
youth is its own wine. This was true as we motored 
on in search of champagne, for we were already gay 
upon the liquor of out own happiness. The German 
student is not as sophisticated as his English con- 
temporary: simple things excite and please him. I 
have played indoor games with hefty German boys 
hour after hour: games which would be scoffed at in 
an English nursery. One loves them for this sim- 
plicity. When they sing their songs, the smiles fade 
from theit brown faces. They ate peering back into 
the old glory. There is no humour in this for them. 
They taise their voices, the romantic song of castles 
and moons and love reveals itself, verse after verse, 
and the young student who is brave in duelling and 
strong in playing fauszba/] becomes a dreamer. He 
believes in the old romantic scenes, with no touch of 
cynicism, no gtin of cleverness. As we passed the 
Baroc Madonna on her stone pillar in the market- 
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Place, we sang, ‘Alt Heidelberg du eine” The 
Hlaupistrasse was almost empty: a blue-bloused, fat 
woman waddled out of a doorway with a milk bottle. 
Jut she was alone on the pavement. When we had 
eft the town, coming to the fringing orchards and 
ardens, I looked back to the castle. It seemed bigger 
an usual in the morning light: a dull red pile 
painst a curtain of blue-silver. 

We left the town, crossed the bridge and made out 
jay up the Handschubeimerlandstrasse, a name which 
pleasant to write and more pleasant to say, Now 
jut songs passed up under the trees into the Odenwald. 
yn our left the fields were gay with wild-flowers : 
lelds of wheat and barley and oats, with blood poppies 
ii the edges ; to the right, the acres of orchards and 
‘iineyards, stretching up the sides of the steep hill. 
Ve passed slow-footed, patient peasants, wheeling 
heir barrows of vegetables to the market in the 























We came to Messrs. Henkel and Company’s factory 
half-past nine: buildings covering many acres, a 
dition of which the sutrounding land is proud. 
were cast out of the omnibuses into an entrance 
ll of marble staircases, chandeliers, fine pictures and 
ulptute: the imposing place became a Bedlam as 
@ attived. Glasses of light wine were waiting for 
§, and the greeting of the management. We went 
wn a wide marble staircase, soothed by the wine, 
ito the cool, dim cellars, then through passage after 
sage, mile upon mile, it seemed, more cool and more 
im, all panelled by thousands of racks and thousands 
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of bottles. There were ‘halves,’ and ‘litres’ and 
‘magnums.’ In every one of the thousands of 
bottles was something alive: one realised the energy 
within the dark glass cylinders. I thought of Aldous 
Huxley’s ‘ Brave New World.’ ‘There was a sense of 
scientific bitth in this great city of bottles, each bottle 
the cradle of a life. 

We were deluged with figures. I cannot remember 
whether the enormous casks contained two million 
litres or six million litres. I think there are two miles 
of passages and eight acres of floor space. We walked 
down the dim aisles as if down the aisles of a church : 
they demanded hushed voices and soft treading, 
There was champagne whichtakes four years tomatute ; 
other bottles must wait in the cellars for six or seven 
years, Hach has an individual life before it dies, in a 
last bubble of energy, in a glass, upon a white table. 

We were shown samples of earth: the lighter 
brown soils which produce the French champagne 
and the heavier, almost black eatth of the Rhineland, 
which is responsible for the different flavour of the 
German champagne, or Sekt. We were shown the 
antiquated way of making champagne with cumber 
some machines. The method was improved and 
quickened as the demand became bigger, but now, 
with the finest machinery in the world, the market has 
dropped away to what it was in the days of the slow, 
lumbering methods. The little courts of Europe are 
no more. Feasting and wining is over for Germany, 
and the bourgeoisie state at the land they have made, 
overt glasses of beer. The wine-drinkers of yesterday 
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VI. CHAMPAGNE CASKS ON THE RHINE 
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living in a few rooms of their great castles: their 
ine-cellars are empty. 

In the Henkel factory each worker is given about 
litre of wine every day. They deserve it, as an 
Xtra reward for the hours in the dim cellars. They 
© on, hour after hour, turning the bottles in the racks, 
th a subtle knowledge of what is too little and of 
hat is too much. Walking along the passages, one 
oses one’s eyes and listens to the music of thousands 
‘bottles being turned, a faint symphony of tinkles, 
easant to hear. There are also machines for this 
ork, but they are never used on bottles containing 
better wines. With these, the ‘ personal’ touch 
is some subtle effect on the wine. Some of the casks 
ere magnificently carved: many were so old that 
¢ wood was coloured deep bronze. 

I have seen many factories in Germany now: 
jocolate makers; brewers, who have invited me to 
fawl inside their great barrels; shoe factories and 
saving factories; a motor-car factory in Mansheim 
da cigar factory in Heidelberg. In all I have been 
upressed by the cleanliness and the care taken of the 
orkers. The German manufacturer seems to be 
/ptoud of the eating, washing and recreation of his 
aff as he is of his machinery and products. 

We returned to the great marble hall, after having 
*n evety corner of Henkel’s works, and here we were 
ftertained, much too well. Girls in uniform stood 
bout the hall, with big trays of slim glasses and fat, 
quat bottles. Speeches were made, and as the wine 
ywed, so the words flowed. A member of each of 
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the five Corps made a speech, the manager made a 
speech, more wine was poured out: everybody made 
a speech. It was one great speech. Herr Henkel 
junior, smiling and pleasant, came up and said that it 
was not every day that a New Zealander visited their 
factory. So a special bottle of Sekt was opened for 
me. ‘The shame of it: the pleasure of it! It was 
like sunshine going down into my tummy. As Herr 
Henkel raised his glass to me, he said, after Bismarck, 
“If a German wishes to realise his power he must first 
have half a bottle of wine in his body: better still is 
a whole one.’ 

Then we talked about reparations, and Russia, and 
unemployment, but it was the bottle of perfect lively 
wine which enthralled us. I floated out of the marble 
hall and fell into my seat in the omnibus. We went 
on our way to Riidesheim, with the sun beating down 
on us. Some sang a faint verse. For the most part 
we stared at the cool, green Rhine, which now flowed 
beside us. I understood for the first time the sensa- 
tions of the young German when he sees the Rhine as 
it is now. His songs are of the Rhine. His legends 
and his verses. It is Azs river, an altar for his imagina- 
tion and poetry. But now, as he looks at it, its green 
sutface is churned by hundteds of little French boats, 
chirpy, noisy little things, flying their tricolours. 
Everybody in the omnibus was silent. One tealised 
the passionate anger and sorrow that come to a 
German when he sees this scene, tantalising him. As 
we might be tantalised and hurt if we stood on the 
edge of the Thames at Hampton Court, or at Windsor, 
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saw the water and the opposite bank possessed by 
fruese and Portuguese craft. 
Half an hour afterwards we came to the second 
: Messrs. Mathias Miller, who make the 
ous ‘M.M.’ brand of champagne, which is adver- 
allover the world. Here, again, we were received 
the management and shown over the plant: here 
in were the endless passages and the hospitality. 
i was a ted Sek/, with a flavour totally different 
m that of the wine in the previous or the later 
wies. It seemed to put the finishing touch to the 
ing of our tongues and the loudness of out 
We yelled as we went to the Brergarien, where 
lunch. The Brergarten was on the shores of the 
ne. Each Corps had its own table: the noise was 
tible. One boy upset a glass of beer over his 
ighbour, who returned the compliment by pouring 
e of soda-water over the clumsy fellow’s head. 
Waitress upset a plate of soup over one boy’s shirt. 
‘tore the wet sleeve out of the shirt and went on 
th his lunch. Jackets, caps and hunger were all 
in the scramble. We went on to another restaur- 
, where we drank more wine and sang more songs. 
the old RBheinlieder, to the accompaniment of a 
ering orchestra. The shadows of depression 
ie Over us again for just a little time. The reaction 
the students was simple. They sang of the old 
fe as they sat on the banks of the new. But the 
Wession passed. Somebody shook off his gloom 
| grabbed the drum. Others followed. We be- 
the orchestra: those who had no instruments 
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banged their wine-glasses onthe table and opened 
their throats, bellowing their songs. 

Other champagne factories followed. I have for- 
gotten where they were or to whom they belonged. | 
only know that everybody seemed to be very kind. 
Towards the end of the afternoon we went to a cognac 
factory. This was our Waterloo. Tons of grapes, 
dozens of boxes, tons of corks. My head whirled. 
We retired to the sampling room. There were some 
of my friends, staring over their glasses, their eyes 
drooping or, if they were open, gazing into a world 
to which none of us belonged. 

There was no song in us as we climbed into the 
omnibuses to go back to Heidelberg. We just fell 
back and slept. I woke as we were passing the bridge 
at Mainz. The others were all asleep. Some leaned 
upon the shoulder of their neighbour: some slept, 
their heads thrown back, their snores rising into the 
afternoon sunshine. 

It was a kindly and long-suffering priest who 
showed us over the Cathedral at Worms. The beauty 
of the great arches, the occasional stone statues, the 
silence: all silent but for the gentle old voice of our 
guide. Again we climbed into the omnibuses. There 
was a mild demonstration from some Communists. 
They hate to see the ribbons and caps of the students : 
a sturdy relic of the Germany they are ttying to 
destroy. The police squashed their miserable effort 
in five minutes. The German policeman is as much 
the backbone of law and order in this country as the 
London policeman is in London. But he has more 
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y and wild people to deal with here. Wild 
Inters and hunger, since the revolution, have un- 
titled the reason of the German Communists. The 
Wwhimeister quells their sad and loud efforts at 
wking the law, and they go back to their misery. 
je’s fear of them is tinged with compassion and 
derstanding. 
We came to the cool of Heidelberg, settling down 
evening. The streets were full of people, but we 
them dimly. Most of my friends had to rise at 
o'clock the next morning to go on a walking tour, 
he followed by two hours duelling practice. There 
no decadence in the Corps student’s life. His is a 
im programme. We tumbled out of the omnibuses : 
@ shook weak hands in farewell, and we stole off to 
t beds. 
Next afternoon the three Prefects from one of the 
ling Corps came to see me. They invited me to 
a Verkehrsgast with their Corps. This is the first 
ne that this honour has been given to a foreigner 
the wat. I am to be their ‘guest’ on all 
wsions. I have all the privileges of the Corps 
Wthout the grim penalty of having to take part in 
duels. The simple way in which they spoke to 
‘touched me more deeply than anything which has 
pened to me in Germany. I cannot write about 
They seem so eager to see the best in their old 
emy. ‘There is a tender, human force in Germany 
jong the young which the English newspapets never 
over. I only hope that it will be a positive force 
Je increasing tide of Hitler’s favour. 
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October 1931. 


For three weeks I have been in this enchanting place : 
the pine forests press in against the park so that I am 
only half in touch with the rest of the world. I am 
away from all the turmoil and fuss. My friend and 
host is the son of an interesting family. Since the 
tenth century they have owned this fat-stretching 
estate: almostakingdom. ‘Time and revolution have 
nibbled the edges of their beautiful land, but the family 
still owns eighty thousand acres of forest and farm. 
The town crier still goes through the villages at noon : 
the peasants still cling to little feudal ‘customs of 
respect and obedience to the father of my friend. 
‘Tucked away here among the pine forests, they have 
escaped the passionate changes which have shaken 
every other corner of Germany. Herr Baron, my host, 
is typical of a numerous class in Germany. In 
appearance he is short, sturdy and jovial. He chortles 
over a bawdy story, he loves his glasses of beer and, 
with all his farming life and simplicity, a thousand 
yeats of power over the peasants have given his blood 
- something of the colour of the aristocrat. 

There are many castles scattered over the estate, and 
in these his relations live, bound together in a common 
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ileal and purpose by their name: a name so old that 
the record of their first coming here is lost in antiquity. 
One of the castles has fourteenth-century walls, 
dungeons and dark passages: all the gloom of damp 
l\istory hangs about it likea shroud. ‘The others are 
mostly of mote recent, prosperous times. But the 
prosperity has gone now. These once tich landlords 
live parsimonious lives in order to support the depen- 
dent peasants who tose against them in the revolution. 
lt is incongruous and pitiful. With a strange fidelity 
which seems to have no taint of bitterness in it, my 
lriend clings to the peasants, nurturing them, pension- 
ing them, befriending them. He sacrifices his wine 
ind his pleasures, his holidays and his clothes, so that 
lie may be true to his heritage of master, landlord and 
lriend. If there is a dim emotion of shame in the 
peasants, thus fed by the hand they bit so violently, 
ii does not show upon their faces. ‘They accept his 
kindness without a murmur. Their faces are stupid, 
like masks upon their broad peasant shoulders. My 
lost joins the peasants in the work upon the farm, for 
lubour is precious and every pair of hands lessens the 
‘(rain upon his purse. For five days I went out into 
(he fields with them, loading the hay wagons and work- 
inp wherever he sent me. Rain had ruined the crops. 
lhe wheat stood in the fields, wet and heavy, and the 
eurs were already sprouting with pale green shoots. 
lor days we watched the destroying rain. When it 
passed we went out in the fields, saving what we could. 

‘he peasants were shy of me for the first two days : 
except the older ones who had fought in the war. 
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These wete especially friendly. The others had never 
seen a Briton before, and they must vaguely see in me 
the representative of the power that hurt them. Yet 
kindness shines through their shyness. I offered a 
box of chocolates as a prize for the girl who found the 
gteatest number of lucky clover leaves, and this broke 
down most of the barrier. They were like children in 
a treasure hunt. They came up to me with little 
bunches of clover leaves in their hard red paws. 

I have been out on my first wild-pig hunt. The 
Germans hold a Schwargwildjagd with zest. ‘The 
hunting is at its best in autumn, when the forests are 
full of shadows and the paths are soggy and heavy 
under the thick mattresses of fallen pine needles. 

The Wildschwein ate mighty destructive: I have 
seen a forty-acre field of potatoes completely ruined in 
anight. They have to be hunted regularly, otherwise 
they become a great pest to the countryside. Many 
people were invited to the hunt, which began at seven 
o’clock in the morning. We drove into the woods, 
where the foresters and beaters were already waiting, 
The morning was crisp. Before we set out, my host 
had armed me witha rifle and bullets. ‘You must be 
careful,’ he said, ‘not only with the beasts, but also 
with the police. It is useless your paying 350 marks 
for a foreigner’s shooting licence when you so seldom 
have the opportunity of shooting in Germany. ‘The 
police have to be severe with people who have no 
licence. Before the day of Communists it was different.’ 
The German hunter pays only thirty-five marks for 
his licence. 
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When we arrived in the middle of the thick woods, 
we were all ‘ handed over’ to the head forester, who 
luc arranged places and beats beforehand. There 
were many bowings and hand-shakings. ‘The Hunter’s 
yreeting went round. One was wished Wesdmanns- 
Ivi/, and one replied with Weidmannsdank. The 
heaters wete then sent to the other side of the forest 
ind we were taken to our places by the head forester. 
We walked down the side of the trees and, when we 
tame to one of the appointed stands, the forester 
\urned to one of the guns and, clicking his heels and 
wiving a sharp, military bow, he asked the guest to 
like up his position. I was detailed off, fifth in the 
line, at a corner where a smaller avenue ran through 
(he forest, joining the main road at a thinned-out part 
of the forest. The tesponsibility of having been 
ollered this very good position made me rather 
iervous and I hoped to be able to do justice to it. 

When all the guns had been placed, the hunter’s 
horn sounded through the trees. Far away, on the 
other side of the densely planted trees, I could hear the 
yellings of the beaters and the barking of the dogs. 
li seemed an eternity before anything happened. 
Then, suddenly on my tight, there was a cracking 
‘report. Down at the bottom of the little pathway 
hetween the trees I could see occasional animals darting, 
across the road. There was another report. Minutes 
went by and the uproar of the beaters came nearer and 
nearer, 

| peered in through the trees on both sides of the path 
but could see nothing. Then suddenly a fawn sprang 
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from between the trees. It stopped for a moment, 
its delicate legs shaking in the paroxysms of nervous 
terror. It dashed on past me and, in the endeavour 
to jump a wite fence on my right, it crashed to earth 
and lay there—dead. It had evidently broken its 
beautiful neck against the wire. I could only steal 
glances at it. In among the trees there were grunts 
and the swish of dead leaves. An enormous, hideous 
sow plunged out of the thicker trees into the clearing. 
She was followed by three little pigs. My host had 
been patient in telling me which animals I may shoot, 
explaining the difference between the little Frischlinge 
and advising me that it would be better to shoot these, 
only if they were of accompanied by their female 
parent. 

On they came. I forgot all instructions and my 
index finger caressed the trigger of my gun as I waited 
for the opportunity of landing one of the babies—the 
second one, which looked older than the others. 
About thirty yards from me the old sow made off at a 
tangent and plunged towards the trees on the right. 
This gave me a cleat view of the Frischling, which had 
been greatly hidden by the bulk of the parent. I took 
aim, endeavouring to remember some of the instruc- 
tions about timing and travelling speed. I fired. 
The little swine went down with a pitiful scream. 

Forgetting all the stories I had heard about infuriated 
sows teturning and attacking people who have shot 
their babies, I jumped forward, excited at seeing my 
‘bag.’ As I came upon the little creature I heard 
someone frantically calling Vorsicht! Vorsicht! I 
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pulled up and, on turning my head, saw the old ‘ lady ’ 
‘ushing towards the forester who had shouted me the 
warning. I had left my gun leaning up against the 
wood pile on the corner and I stood helpless, shivering 
with fear and shame. The forester stood his ground, 
\hunsfixed, his eyes on the approaching wild pig. Just 
us she dived her head, he jumped aside and the sow 
tushed forward. The forester spun round and, like 
lizhtning, raised his gun, took aim and fired. The 
pig went on two or three yards and then crashed, 
sliding over the twigs and leaves, coming up against 
jiree stump. The forester was calm: he yelled to me 
vyver his shoulder to return to my position on the 
torner. I did so, feeling very glum. 

Several mote seconds passed and, while I reloaded 
my gun, I scanned the narrow avenues between the 
veces. There were reports all along the firing line and 
i! seemed that we had all shot something. Ahead of 
ine there was another wild grunt and a Keé/er lumbered 
wut of the trees, in a tempest of dead leaves. ‘ There 
you are,’ yelled the forester, ‘he’s Aapital.’ He yelled 
ind the boar altered his path, thus giving me a better 
view and the opportunity of the bullet which sent him 
own, rolling over and over. 

| had enjoyed marvellous Weidmannsheil, and, when 
ill the beaters had emerged on our front, the forester 
time up tome, I apologised for my very bad behavi- 
wur and tried to explain my excitement in my still 
limited German. He smiled and looked down at his 
lew. ‘The sow had torn a piece of his stocking when 
she had rushed at him. ‘It is nothing,’ he said; ‘last 
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year one of my comrades had his leg ripped completel 
off by an infuriated sow.’ 

The day’s bag comprised nine enormous, hideou: 
wild pigs, and four Frisch/inge. Later in the day, oth 
parts of the forests were ‘ drawn,’ but without luck 
We returned to the Castle in the evening, through th 
cold air and light mists. After a typically Germ 
shooting banquet, the card-tables were brought ow 
and we settled down to bridge. Stories of the day 
were told and retold. I congratulated my friends o 
their bags and they congratulated me, especiall 
happy that I had had such good luck. 











Late October. 


The oaks, elms and beeches ate quickly turning 
brown. The ait is crisp and cold. The potato, 
turnip and clover fields, through which we push out 
way when out shooting woodcock and pheasants, are 
wet with dew until late morning. ‘The last hay wagon 
has made its way down the hill to the farm-yard, th 
farm women sitting on top, singing an old harvest 
song. For me the meaning is lost in their dialect, 
In the potato fields the women stoop over their hea 
work. Behind them come the poor, workless people, 
with their cans and baskets, prodding the damp brown 
eatth for the remains. Shrivelled-up little potatoes 
are thrown into their baskets and cans. Sometime 
a thin, jubilant woman finds a rea/ potato which th 
workers have ovetlooked. She holds it in her trem- 
bling, knotted hand, rubs the earth off it, and drops it 
into her basket. 
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In the barns and granaries is the moaning of the 
machines: threshing, binding and sorting. When I 
arrived here, the cow-sheds and stables were all open, 
cleaned out and airing during the summer months. 
The cattle had been out in the fields since May. Now 
ill the beasts have been brought in again, to stay in 
iheir long, aromatic-smelling stalls until next spring. 
livery day, milk tests are made. Many young bulls 
live been sent off to the neighbouring markets and 
farmers have come from East Prussia and from 
| lolstein to secure good young bulls for their farms. 

My friend has a wonderful herd. He went as fat 
east as Silesia recently, where the grandmother cow 
of his herd is owned by a peasant. He found that the 
young cattle were fine and that the mothers had good 
hutter-fat records. But the record of the grand- 
mother was not so good. So the farmer returned from 
Silesia with the old cow. She is being nursed and 
eurefully fed to raise her butter-fat receipts. This will 
enable him to add a more advantageous figure to the 
pedigree of his young herd. The different farming 
wsociations in Germany arrange for his young bulls 
to be sent all over the country, to compete in the 
ilozens of cattle shows and markets which are held 
twice a year. 

The old grandmother cow lies in her stall, showing 
io signs of nostalgia, apparently contented with her 
lot, Here she is warmer and more comfortable than 
in the draughty, tumbledown quarters she had to share 
with her two comrades in Silesia. There she was 
‘ulled upon to do her share of the heavier farm-work. 
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Her lot had been that of the thousands of other cattle 
owned by the less fortunate peasants. Here she is 
treated as a great lady. Her fodder is specially mixed 
for her and she can lie in her warm stall all during the 
long winter months. On her arrival she had com- 
plained of rheumatism. She was treated with violet 
ray, and she received daily massage. 

Last Saturday, after they had received their weekly 
pay, several of the Communist farm-hands set fire to 
two of the haystacks. I have therefore enjoyed very 
little sleep, for we have been keeping watch at night 
for further offenders. 

The weather becomes colder and the rain has begun 
again. Riding over the bush-tracks through the 
forests, one can see the dead leaves; rain has beaten 
on them practically all through the bad summer. 
Now they lie on the roads, soggy and heavy. The 
wind stings one’s cheeks and ears as one gallops over 
the lovely, undulating hills. The horses have taken 
on a new lease of life, and they respond to one’s heel. 
One day last week we had snow. Only a gesture | 
But it was a warning that the landscape will soon be 
one long stretch of white. The forests will soon be 
moaning in the wind and the branches of the trees will 
be weighed down with snow. 

Sometimes there is a mild thunderstorm. Then 
the wind rushes around corners, carrying the dead 
leaves with it. One night the lightning struck two 
old oaks, cutting the bark as though it had been 
slashed with a great knife. 

It was almost a ceremony when the boiler, which 
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\wwuts the house and several outbuildings, was lit. It 
ww the final resignation to the approaching winter. 
‘The house is the proud possessor of one open fireplace, 
where the logs, crackling and spluttering, remind me 
mi lingland. The big tiled stoves of this country give 
mut a regular heat and they are economical to run. 
Hut they have none of the character of an English open 
lve. L almost grow sentimental when I think of such 
things. The warmth of these German rooms is dead, 
lweavy and stuffy. Sleeping in unheated bedrooms is 
fot the custom in Germany as in England. I admit 
tht Germany has overcome the difficulties of central 
heating, although it results in the warping and splitting 
of much of the heavy furniture. But it does away 
with draughty passages. ‘These I remember in 
!iyland with great pain. 


Late October. 


| left Oberhessen for Thiiringen a few days ago, to 
‘uy as a paying guest in a fourteenth-century house 
which is beautiful and famous. Iam writing in abject 
Misery. This is my fitst experience as a ‘ paying 
west’ and the experience is more than I can bear. 
was met at the station by the son of the house. It 
was partly because I liked him that I consented to the 
iilea, when I talked to him in Heidelberg. He was 
shout six feet high, and slim. It was comical to see 
Kim petting in and out of the smallest motor-car I have 
pyerscen. He unfolded and folded like a deck chair. 
On the way he told me that he was leaving next day 
i) study in Munich. The car ran on, through the 
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valley of the Saale, and I anticipated the gloom which 
was waiting for me. We came to a hill, and high up, 
poised as if it might produce wings and fly off, I saw 
the beautiful medieval castle. We climbed and 
climbed, changing gear every few minutes, up towards 
the castle. As we entered the gates, I saw the first signs 
of the poverty and misery which could not have been 
detected from the valley below. The form of the high 
walls was perfect. Great heights, towers and walls; 
but all peeling and forlorn. The once green shutters 
flapped on their broken hinges, the upper windows 
were covered withrough boards andthelower windows 
were hidden behind thick curtains of vines. The 
colours of the leaves were fiery and yellow, but all 
else was still and lifeless and deserted. The corners 
where the sun did not find its way were sickly damp. 

My host and hostess wete waiting upon a step. 
The man was as tall as his son, he was unshaven and 
miserable. He gave me a thin cold hand which just 
lay in mine like a bundle of thin twigs. He smiled, 
showing a line of broken yellow teeth, leaning on each 
other, as if they too were tired of the struggle of 
existence. His wife fussed and spoke ‘ forgotten’ 
English to me. She was so hardened and embittered 
by her life that it would have taken weeks of patience 
to have penetrated in as far as her old kindliness. 

We went through enormous cold tooms, arched, 
with peeling paint and stags’? heads which seemed 
moth-eaten and damp. Our feet slapped the cold 
tile floors and made echoing slaps down the long empty 
cottidors. Iwas shown into my toom. - 
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It was colossal, with a vaulted ceiling. The walls 
ere coveted with painted vines, with grapes, butter- 
s and crawling insects. Not a square inch was 
pared from the painter’s tricks. It was late and I 
jon went to bed. The wind moaned in the valley 
utside. It beat against my shutters and they creaked 
if they were being opened by a ghost. The cold 
s indescribable. My bed sagged and it was hard. 
‘hen I turned, it rattled like a machine gun. The 
inely candle flame waved in the draught. I just lay 
jere, counting the bunches of grapes. Thirty-three, 
lirty-four, thirty-five ... was there another one 
shind the other dilapidated iron bedstead? I could 
ot wait until the morning, so I crawled over the floor 
id looked under the bed. There was another bunch 
Wf grapes on the wall, That made thirty-six. Then 
counted the butterflies. Eighteen that I could see. 
hen I ran my eyes along the vines, towards the centre 
#f the vaulted ceiling where they met in the final 
hievement of the decorator. The painted vines 
ided at the beginning of a chandelier: a chandelier 
ach as only a German country house could produce. 
eatried on the theme of vines, but in twisted metal. 
‘tusted grapes and leaves hung down. They might 
ull and crush me in my sleep. Yet, in the end, I 
ept and risked it. 
[am writing in the room now. Round the walls 
» three sideboards. Why I do not know. And 
jere ate three iron bedsteads. ‘There is a round table, 
overed by a ditty red plush cover. When I arrived 
iid was alone, I leaned on it and it came up gently 
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from the other side, and would have cracked my skull 
if I had not leapt away from it. The drawers of the 
sideboards are either permanently open or permanently 
shut. ‘They refuse to budge. 
Yesterday afternoon, before he went away, the son 
had tea with me here in the room. ‘The cups and 
things were placed on the swaying table. ‘The lam 
was not lit, and although it was half dark, that confus 
ing half grey light which is worse than complete night, 
I did not date suggest a lamp. We sat down. The 
poor lad was so dejectedand spiritless that I felt ashamed 
of my own misery. My hands were so cold that I 
warmed them between my thighs. I did not think I 
could hold a knife or lift a cup. I was conscious © 
the endless similar rooms, stretching into the distances 
of the castle. Cell upon cell. My wicker chait 
creaked and the seat dropped an inch. I hung on and 
smiled, frightened that he would realise my fear and 
discomfort. The vines over the window shielded 
me from any light that might have come in. 
The mother came into the room, carrying a teapo 
and a plate of rolls. ‘The rolls rattled on the plate im 
her shaking hand. She seemed to walk and move 
reluctantly as if she were controlled by wires that we 
rusted. ‘I hope you will be happy with us,’ she said 
in a slow sad voice which assured me, against my will, 
that I could never be happy until I was in the valley 
of the Saale again, going away. The tea was cold and 
weak. There was no rim of steam in the cup as the 
angular big boy poured the tea out. The rolls were 
dry and old, All the time I realised the boy’s se 
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‘onsciousness over their poverty. He did not openly 
\pologise, but I saw his eyes watching my hands, the 
oll which I dug my teeth into, and then his eyes were 
iuised and he looked about the room. I tried to laugh 
ind to tell stories. But the force in me failed and I 
wok back again. 
We walked in the garden. Here was a beautiful 
tungle of neglect, a garden, wet, but coloured with 
lullen leaves of the autumn. We went into the 
vrichard and joined the parents. The old father was 
knocking down pears from a tree with a long pole. 
lhe wife was gathering them into a basket. I tried 
iyain, I helped to gather the pears and I tried to 
imake the mother and the father talk to me. But 
ihey just mumbled answers and were silent again. 
\bout seven o’clock the gong sounded. We left the 
orchard and went into the porch. I-washed my hands 
ii this gaunt, awful room and went to find the dining- 
joom, It was as vast as my bedroom and it too was 
vovered by vines, rising up into the vaulted ceiling. 
lhe food was dry and cold. Yesterday for dinner we 
ud nothing but apples and potatoes boiled together. 
lo-cday, peats and potatoes, boiled into a sloppy mess. 
lhe boy left for Munich yesterday evening and I am 
‘lone here, except for these two'miserable old people. 


Later. 


In the evening we sit in a long room, the only one 
in the castle which is heated. The furniture is broken 
wid shabby. But every chair is surmounted by a 
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coronet. They rear themselves above the level 
the furniture, like cock’s combs, proclaiming the ol 
glory. ‘ We are the chairs of the nobility, we are 
chairs of the nobility.’ 

Last night there were one or two phases which giv 
a little more colour to the picture. These two ol 
people have lost everything. Their blood runs bitt 
They live on the money they get from the sale of fr 
in the orchard and the father’s meagre pension. B 
all is for the son. He must be educated. He is 
gentleman and he must be educated according to th 
law of his class. ‘The father was a great general in the 
war and he still receives letters every now and th 
from his Emperor in Doorn. One came yesterday, 
and he showed it to me with bitter pride. And in th 
moment I realised more, for they both hate me. Iam 
British. There is the beginning and the end of th 
feeling. 


Later, 


I have been here six days. This morning, when | 
came in from a walk, there was a bill on my table, 
One hundred marks, plus ten per cent. for service 
More than seven pounds. 


Heidelberg, later, 


I could not stand it any longer. Since writing the 
above I have left the castle and I am back in Heidelberg 
again. Iran into the village and sent myself a telegram, 
It came while I was sitting in the orchard with them, 
Perhaps they suspected my trick, for they did not 
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cana my suit-cases ! ‘ aid. not wait to know of the 
times.of the trains. I waited on the-cald station for 
yix hours, too radiant at the sense of escape ro. mind 
the cold, which I warded off with innumerable cups of 
cottee, ~ iris tre that they hated me-Littie phrases 
which ¥ have since pieced together show. that 1 was 
caught in a network of resentment. Ic seemed to be 
home for. me when I arrived here and saw the places 


familiar to me now as if I belong to them. 
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MUSIC AND LECTURES 


Heidelberg. November 1931. 


Brrore I returned to Heidelberg I visited Erfurt, 
Weimar and Saalfeld. Erfurt, with its thousands of 
unemployed and the empty factories, was a dismal 
sight. ‘The streets were dead, and the people gloomy 
and bent under the weight of their depression. 
Weimar has associations with Goethe and Schiller 
on every street corner. The hundreds of shops, with 
their busts, oils and old prints of Goethe, are as 
‘touristy’? as the Heidelberg shops, with their repro- 
ductions of the Castle on cushion covers, glasses, 
pipes and blotting-pads. One of the Weimar shops 
had dozens of these velvet cushion covers, represent- 
ing Goethe ‘ standing,’ ‘ sitting,’ ‘ reading’ or ‘ writ- 
ing.’ His pose changed, but not the price ot the 
dreadful colouts. 

When I arrived in Saalfeld the snow was thick on 
the ground and the river was freezing. Children 
were already skating on the frozen duck-ponds. | 
went to stay with friends for a few days, and when 
I artived, the courtyard was full of children waxing 
their skis andtoboggans. ‘The gardener had shrouded 
the rhododendrons and roses long ago and every 
flowet-bed was covered with fir-twigs. The cellars 
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of the housé were full of rich-smelling apples and 
pears. Cooking arrangements for the coming Christ- 
mas were already under way and stores of the necessaty 
ingredients for the hundred-and-one different biscuits 
and cakes had already been laid in. The children 
were working on their little gifts—a painted card for 
Mother; knitted socks for Father. ‘The smallest son 
was busy carving a pencil-case for his brother, who 
studies at a university in Bavaria. 

My friends are poor now, and during the two weeks 
| was with them, I saw many occasions on which the 
parents had to deprive themselves of small pleasures 
to enable their children to attend the schools and 
universities. I watched the old mother planning her 
(Christmas menus and making the presents for her 
children. ‘There were no servants in the house, 
which had about thirty rooms. The heating was 
minimised to a degree. ‘The gardener did all the odd 
jobs, besides keeping the orchards and plants in 
order. The family had come to rely on the marketing 
of fruit and vegetables for their income and the 
summer had been bad for them. 

When I arrived back in Heidelberg, the term had 
already begun. But many students have failed to 
return because of their poverty. 

Last week I went to a charity ball, given in one of 
the hotels here. The establishment boasted a new 
juxz band. This has become the fashion in Heidel- 
herg and the hotel is full every evening. When 
playing anything but American jazz, the orchestra in 
4 German café is usually good, but it seems to be 
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impossible for a German musician to master a saxo- 
phone. In his attempts to shake his shoulders and 
syncopate he looks self-conscious and comical. But 
he can still carry you away when he plays a Strauss 
waltz or one of Lehar’s operettas. A small band 
of five musicians will accomplish the most heavy 
music with something of the fullness of a symphony 
orchestra. Many of the proprietors of the beer- 
gatdens have turned to wireless for the amusement 
of their guests, partly because the modern German 
prefers it and partly because it saves the expense of 
an otchestra. I have often sat in a restaurant, late 
at night, and heard the boom of Big Ben telling the 
world that it was midnight in London. 

When I was in England I met a prominent educa- 
tionist, who told me that the international language of 
ten years hence would be that of the country which 
presents the best radio programmes. I thought the 
prophecy extravagant then. Now I believe it to be 
true. In minute country places, in towns and big 
country houses, English music is turned on in the 
evening. The more serious music is respected: the 
dance music is adored. The B.B.C. dance band is 
perhaps the finest band in the world, as far as Ger- 
many is concerned. Loving the music, they wish 
to understand the announcements. They learn a little 
English and then a little more. Slowly the smatter- 
ing which comes over the wireless becomes the 
nucleus of a vocabulary. Then come the shy first 
attempts to speak. England is achieving powerful 
propaganda through her radio. For our programmes 
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Ant the best in the world, and the old disdain for 
|\nglish music is dying the death it deserves. 

‘he radio programmes of the beer-gardens in 
lleidelberg, accompanied by the crackings, hissings 
and bangings and other noises apparently necessary 
to wireless, make one leave the Studentenlokal, with 
iis old tables and good beer, to seek out one of the 
new, gilded restaurants. Many of the old beer- 
wardens have now fallen on bad times, and, excepting 
lor an occasional student féte, they are almost empty 
in the winter-time. 

In summer it is different. The old walls, with 
their silhouettes of past habitués and photographs of 
proups of people feasting and drinking, look down 
on tables filled with Americans. They bawl and yell 
ibhout the quality of the beer. One Heidelberg 
festaurant is famous for its treatment of American 
tourists. Old glasses are hunted up from all over 
the countryside, and they are painted with ‘ antique’ 
pictures of the restaurant, and sold to the tourists 
with a guarantee that the glasses ate at least two 
Hundred and fifty years old. Of course the prices 
paid for these glasses are enormous and the profits 
lielp to balance the losses of the long winter months. 

But to-day most of the students are to be found 
in the more modern restaurants. Here they sit, 
listening to the jazz bands, drinking a cup of coffee 
or a glass of tea. ‘Tea in Germany is worse than 
coffee in England. The usual way of serving tea in 
the fashionable restaurants is to place a tea-egg in a 
glass and fill it with warm water. Tea in Germany 
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is as expensive as it is bad. For a mixture which 
would cost three shillings per pound in England, 
one has to pay anything from nine to twelve shillings. 
Tea at less than seven shillings per pound is un- 
drinkable. 

The cakes are displayed on a counter. Most of 
them are concoctions of paste, cream and nuts, or 
sponge cake covered with fruit in jelly. When the 
desited cake arrives at the table, layers of cream and 
coloured things have been added, so that one shudders 
at the thought of eating it. One of these artists of 
the kitchen once made the result of my humble 
request for a slice of cake, a thing surmounted with 
blobs of whipped cream, with a Japanese fan and a 
tiny umbrella stuck into it. 

Several friends from London came to Heidelberg 
during the winter term, and when I took them to 
the charity ball they were astounded. ‘You say 
that Germany is starving!’ they said. ‘Where is 
the poverty, and where the terrible conditions under 
which these students exist ?’ 

Later on, when they had been several weeks in 
Heidelberg, they began to understand how the 
students deprive themselves of many of life’s neces- 
sities to be able to go to the comfortable hotels. For 
such a charity ball, in Heidelberg, the entrance charged 
is never more than two shillings. One can pass a 
whole evening, until three or four in the morning, 
and order not more than one or two glasses of beer, 
Once a student came to me and suggested that we 
might go to the railway station, across the road, to 
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rink a cognac,—* Why should we pay four times the 
jtice here in the hotel ?’ he argued. 

The day of students sitting at the heavily carved 
tables in the old beer-gardens is fast fading away. 
There is still the Loka/, where the five Heidelberg 
Corps hold their drinking bouts, but this is not a 
place which the other associations ate allowed to 
lrequent; at least, not when the members are wearing 
(heir official caps and their ribbons across their chests. 
‘Sepp’l,’ it is called, and it is here that one can gather 
some idea of what the old student life was like. The 
other Lokals, with their walls hung with old beer- 
iwugs and the ceiling covered with drinking-horns 
snd autographs, have lost their charm for the student. 
l! he wishes to celebrate outside the house of his 
| erbindung, Landsmannschaft, ot whatever association 
lie belongs to, he goes to one of the more palatial 
lotels or restaurants where he can have cocktails 
with fantastic names. 

One evening I sat in the corner of the bar in the 
| wropdaische-Hof—the largest hotel in Heidelberg. I 
watched the barman, busy at his work. He is a 
famous figure, known by his Christian name of 
‘Charlie’ to everyone. This man speaks fluent 
l'vench, Italian, English and German. 

Bottles of every colour passed through his swift 
lands. A splash of something red, a dash of some- 
thing yellow; then he grasped another bottle, drew 
the cork and poured a thick, sickly syrup into the 
cocktail mixer. This was placed beneath an electric 
heater. When it had been through this process it 
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was taken out and tasted. Then the white of an 
egg and some sugar were added to it. Again it slid 
under the beater, which whizzed round, droning like 
a bee. The result of this mixture was a pale pink 
cocktail. It had froth on top and was surmounted 
by a blob of cream, a slice of lemon, a chunk of 
pineapple (taken out of a tin), a cherry (also out of a 
tin). It was pushed along the counter to a laughing 
Jewess, with finger-nails enamelled and ditty. She 
grasped it, tittered and then reached for the huge 
pile of straws which stood in a glass. ‘Three marks 
it cost her; and its name was ‘ Ashes of Desire.’ 


February 1932. 


Another term is coming to an end. My lectures 
have been mote interesting, for my knowledge of the 
language and my understanding of the people have 
increased. As my understanding grows into sym 
pathy, I feel a deepening consciousness of all that the 
past years have meant to these courageous people. 
For they ate courageous, smiling incessantly. Per- 
haps the optimism is mote apparent in the young : 
they have health and vigour with which to combat 
the despair which might master them. 

The Professor who has delighted me most is Dr. 
von Eckardt, who was correspondent for a Hamburg 
paper in Russia for eight years. I remember a quota 
tion which a cinema manager put over his door in 
New Zealand—‘ Hete you have what leisure hours 
demand, Pleasure and Instruction, hand in hand.’ |i 
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\mpressed me very much as a small boy, to think that 
the local cinema proprietor was upon quoting terms 


with Shakespeare. Professor von Eckardt gives 
instruction and pleasure, kneaded together with great 
hill, My lectures this term have covered Modern 


Art and Anatomy, Politics and Music. Professor von 
!ckardt has talked to us about the Revolution, which 
le seems to understand from every point of view. 
Ile also draws a big audience for his lectures on the 
influence of the Press upon politics. But these give 
More pleasure than instruction, for he gambols along 
like a spring lamb, when he is free of the responsibility 
wf an historian. Now he becomes a bright essayist, 
Interrupting the flow of his humour with darts from 
\\is sharp tongue. He will talk of the importance of 
fruil-growing in Italy, and then jump upon some 
wmusing personal stories of British politicians. He 
will then slander the principals of the duelling associa- 
ions, then leap back to fruit in Italy, and then quote 
from memory a flow of amazing statistics about the 
Wiivities of business firms in Germany or America. 
These lectures are a delight; one enjoys the irre- 
sponsible journeys on the magic carpet of his 
Wapination. 

Such lectures are what is described as ‘ open,’ and 
tie weneral public is admitted to them. Elderly men 
wid women come in great numbers. What surprises 
tne is the devotion of the Hausfrauen: they come day 
alier day to listen to the Professor. Some of them 
jroduce little notebooks and pencils from beneath 
thelr comfortable shawls. 

bord 
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In the Heidelberg University there is a pause of 
fifteen minutes between each lecture. A shattering 
bell announces the periods and one hurries to reserve 
a place in the more crowded lecture halls or else 
slowly wanders to the benches if the toom is not 
full. 

Professor von Eckardt’s lectures are always so 
crowded that the late comer has difficulty in finding a 
place. All students come to these lectures—they are 
social gatherings where one meets one’s friends. A 
few minutes after the bell has called the quarter, the 
quick, nervous figure of the Professor comes through 
the door and, bowing in recognition of the applause 
he. always receives from his very mixed audience of 
students and townspeople, he goes to his desk. 

When he talks, his arms work like the sails of a 
windmill; they are nervous, and always doing some- 
thing—banging the desk, polishing his glasses or 
fumbling amongst his notes. The latter he uses very 
seldom—only for the quoting of statistics or other 
botrowed information. He is a man of medium 
build, with a happy smile and a clip tongue. He will 
make the most scathing remark about some past 
diplomat or dethroned (or reigning) monarch, and 
then, if he senses disapproval in his audience, he will 
covet his remark with a brilliant witticism. He will 
pass a remark about the English Royal Family, its 
ancestry and its present members, and then finish the 
observation by quoting the number of times the 
Prince of Wales has fallen off his horse in the past 
month. 
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It is only when he speaks on Russia that he calms 
down and makes direct informatory statements—and 
then, one never knows exactly how he means these to 
be taken. In one statement he will give a list of the 
shameful things, happening in some remote village in 
Siberia, and the next minute he will nervously vent 
his wrath on the Russian Royal Family. 
Professor von Eckardt tries very often to find some 
vay of showing similarity of purpose in Bismarck’s 
policy and the English form of democratic govern- 
nent. He will describe to his German students the 
Way England worked her great business men into the 
political scheme of things, and point out that, before 
the war, this was practically never the case in Ger- 
many. When the Kaiser endeavoured to make 
friends with big German bankers and merchants, he 
ways fell between two stools and lost the respect of 
the kings of commetce and then of his military friends. 
Professor von Eckardt once mentioned the names of 
cil Rhodes, Lord Reading and Lord Beaverbrook 
and Sir Alfred Mond, with a gesture—as though they 
were only four of the figures on England’s chessboard. 
_ ©The pre-war German Government,’ he once said, 
* was mote like a London Club. Only members and 
telatives were allowed to enter the sacred portals.’ 
Another time he drew attention to the way great 
oo pass through a phase of hatred in their 
d. As examples, he mentioned Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert and Bismarck. 
_ Professor von Eckardt made a scathing remark a 
few days ago when he said that the Government and 
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Royal Families of a land declare war and then invite 
the population to join in the feast. Another day he 
said that Pacifist meetings were no more sute of 
success than if the Japanese held a meeting against 
earthquakes. One morning, shortly after the Kriiger 
scandal, the Professor remarked, with a very bitter 
smile, that it is a good thing for the Jews in Germany 
that Kriiger wasn’t a Jew. 

I often wondered, during the lectures, if Professor 
von Eckardt really admired the English form of 
government, or if he was merely ‘ pulling our legs,’ 
He once told us the story of a certain English Con- 
setvative Minister coming drunk to the House of 
Commons. I do not know if it is true. A young 
Labour member who was about to make his first 
speech stood up and said that it was impossible to 
speak in the House when the Opposition leader was 
drunk and unable to understand. ‘The Labour leader 
had interrupted his colleague by saying, ‘ No member 
of the House of Commons, be he Conservative of 
Labour, would come into the House drunk.’ The 
Professor finished the story by adding that, in Eng- 
land, we expected and credited every member of 
Parliament with being and behaving like a gentleman, 
“It is a land where laws are made by gentlemen to be 
honoured by gentlemen,’ he added. 

Sometimes, in the evening, Professor von Eckardt 
and his Jewish wife will come to the hotel and drink 
cocktails, collecting all the ‘red’ members of the 
Press faculty about them. The Press department 
is the ‘reddest’ part of the ‘ reddest’ university in 
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Germany, and their convivial meetings ate the hot- 
beds of political hatred.1 

The foreigners in Heidelberg have all expected 
demonstrations during the winter. The unemploy- 
ment lists have grown and grown. I hear that in 
Turkey, Mustafa Kemal will not announce the 
unemployment figures. This seems to be a wise 
precaution, for the unending lists, with growing 
millions, give the mass of people a mote definite 
reason for their depression. Most of the Turks here 
are in full sympathy with the Gazi. They admire the 
vigour with which Mustafa Kemal is turning from the 
l'ast to the West for the inspiration of the new Turkey. 
but I have met one old Turk whose memoty goes 
hack before 1908, and he scorns all the changes in 
Istanbul as vulgar and terrible. He says that Mustafa 
I.emal has one per cent. of the qualities of Mussolini, 
ind not even ten per cent. of the qualities of Hitler, 
ind that he was fortunate in being at hand at the 
moment when a leader was wanted. He relates a 
yrim story of Mustafa Kemal’s relations with foreign 
ministers, and of how he insisted upon the Egyptian 
Minister taking off his fez because it was a symbol 
of the old Turkey. 

| seldom go to the Foreigners’ Club now, for the 
talk of politics, politics, wrangling all the time, is 
purposeless and dull. The many scates of risings 


! A great number of the people who were actively intet- 
‘sted in this department of the University were the first to be 
iyown out of their positions after the National Socialistic 
»yolution in Match. Professor von Eckardt was among them. 
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among the unemployed came to nothing. There 
were a few displays by the Communists, but the 
police soon broke them up. 

Early this month I went to the Unemployment 
Settlement in Mannheim. Here, twenty workless 
men have risen with fine energy, and they are building 
small houses for themselves. Each tiny cottage will 
have its own vegetable garden and chicken-run, 
Thus a man can produce most of his food. Some 
even keep a goat. Thousands of unemployed men 
from Mannheim walk out every day to see the grow- 
ing colony of independent men. Some take a hammer 
and help. The spirit in the plan is friendly and 
unselfish, and the result, too, seems as if it will be 
practical and admirable. 

Sometimes I go to a beer-garden which lies a little 
out of the town. Here I talk to the labourers and 
small business people, laugh with them and try to 
understand the jokes which they tell in a broad 
dialect. (Their wives and sweethearts very often join 
us, and we sit for hours over our twopenny mugs 
of beer, babbeln, as they call our chatting. They are 
gentle, unpretentious and kind. They devour every 
piece of information about life and conditions in 
Australia and New Zealand. ‘They look at me with 
intense eyes when I tell them of our farms and our 
hills. How they would love to escape from the 
unemployment in Germany! How they would love 
to be able to do a solid day’s work, receive their 
wages tegularly, and then build up a home—some- 
where away from the sadness of their present-day 
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conditions! ‘They can hardly understand me when I 
complain of the unemployment in New Zealand and 
Australia. ‘But they are huge lands, with so few 
inhabitants,’ they say. ‘Surely there is no Arbeits- 
losigkeit THERE.’ ‘The women, busy with their knit- 
ting, their cheeks shining in the dim light, chatter 
among themselves. ‘This class of German woman is 
much neater and cleaner than her English contem- 
porary. Her house is spotless and she has house- 
keeping methods which I have seldom seen among 
the poorer people in London. Also, their interests 
are broader and their education is higher. Many of 
these old women have tead books of travel and some 
of them will quote Goethe and Schiller. But they 
also read Edgar Wallace, and will argue over the ins 
and outs of his plots, with hands flying and shoulders 
shrugging. Their approach to Edgar Wallace is 
analytical and almost intellectual. 

More and mote I find myself sliding into German 
life. I very seldom mix with any of the foreigners 
here, and my citcle of German friends broadens 
daily. Sometimes I visit my ‘ out-of-work’ acquaint- 
ances. I buy food and take it to their poor homes 
in the evenings and eat with them. I usually invite 
them to a beet-garden after the meal: here we have 
eer-races. 

Some of my student friends are beginning to let 
ilown the barriers in addressing me, and many have 
sipeested that we drink Schmolles. Among the 
(orps students in Heidelberg, this is the ceremony 
which takes place when two friends adopt the more 
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familiar form of addtess—the use of the word ‘ Du’ 
in place of ‘ Sze.” The difference which lies in these 
two words has very little meaning for the Englishman 
unless he has lived here for some time. 

These friendships have been the result of months 
of acquaintance. There are others with whom I am 
quite as friendly, but with whom I would most prob- 
ably never use the Du form of address. I have met 
other Germans who drop the stiffness of addressing 
me as Sve almost immediately. Many Germans can- 
not fathom our ways of address, with the one name, 
‘you’ for friends, acquaintances and strangers. ‘They 
cannot understand why we have dropped our ‘ thee’ 
and ‘ thou.’ 

Usually, the suggestion of drinking this Schmolles 
comes from the German himself, although I am older 
than the Corps students. They feel that a friendship 
which has stood the test of months of being together 
should be made more brotherly. It is a charming 
custom. ‘Two glasses are filled with wine or beer. 
Both friends stand up, clink glasses, drink the con- 
tents and then shake hands. After this ceremony has 
been performed, nothing must stand between two 
friends and they must never revert to the more 
impersonal form of Sze when addressing each other, 
Practically all members of a Corps have a nickname 
by which they are addressed, and these names gener: 
ally stick to them for ever. When a German suggests 
drinking Schmolles with you, he offers you his hand 
in friendship and brotherhood, and although the 
most heated arguments and even quarrels may test a 
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friendship, one never addresses his friend as Sze again. 
Among some of the other associations in Heidelberg, 
I have seen members linking their arms to drink this 
vety setious toast. 

There ate a hundred-and-one little customs which 
one sees in Germany which can be confusing to a 
foreigner. In some houses, after the meal, the 
members stand and hold hands around the table, 
wishing their neighbours a Gesegnete Mah/zeit (literally 
translated, ‘ Blessed repast’”). One will see this in 
every class of home. Other Germans have sniffed a 
little when I have asked them about it. They have 
condemned it as not being ‘done.’ But, as far as I 
have seen, it is ‘done’ in some of the noblest as 
well as the humblest of houses. 

One will hear the word Mahizeit said in shops and 
offices when the employers are leaving for their lunch. 
I have seen stiff Prussian officers rise from the table 
and kiss the hand of the Hausfrau, wishing her the 


same toast. 
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THE LEIPZIG FAIR, COMMUNISTS, AND 
SILESIA 
Easter 1932. 


One Sunday evening, towards the close of the winter 
term, I was sitting in Tante Sonne’s café, playing 
bridge. We had been very contented for an hour: 
we had come to the end of our game and the bottoms 
of our glasses. We talked of the coming holidays. 
I had planned to go to Munich and then to move 
north, towatds Coburg, and then to Weimar. ‘ But 
you should come to Silesia,’ one of the students 
said. ‘You should come and stay with us for @ few 
weeks. 

He was young and I felt a little uncertain of the 
invitation. I imagined parents disturbed by the 
attival of a guest they had never seen. I told him 
that if, when he arrived home, his parents wished me 
to come, I would willingly cross Germany to see a new 
countty. Four days afterwards we talked to each 
other on the telephone. I was in Heidelberg: he 
was at home in the heart of the Silesian forest. It 
was all very quick and pleasant. Within two hours 
I was on the train, travelling third class on a journey 
of twenty-three hours. I no longer feel sensitive 
about the wooden seats of a third-class German rail- 
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Way catriage. One arrives deeply tited at the other 
end, but the ever-changing passengers, the scenes 
upon the stations, the procession of faces, old, young, 
pleasant and grim—it is all exciting. 

And the falling snow is still magic to me. In the 
warm South we had no snow. I can remember the 
window of a little shop in Roturua, the thermal town 
of New Zealand, where the lakes boil and the earth 
trembles with eruptions. ‘The shop belonged to one 
of those little, lonely old women who in their old age 
Snuggle into shops full of sweets and cigarettes. 
You ting a bell and she emerges in ‘ lady-like black ’ 
from a back sitting-toom, where the precious rem- 
nants of her life are gathered. This was such a 
‘Woman. For Christmas she spread herself. Her 
‘shop window became an English Christmas scene. 
"Snow ’ was scattered over the piled-up chocolate 
boxes: Father Christmas, very red and very white, 
Stood upon a mountain of cotton wool. But the 
wonder was the falling snow. From the hidden roof, 
dozens of strings were hung. Upon these, blobs of 
¢@otton wool were tied. Some clockwork device 
made the strings rise and fall so that the cotton wool 
blobs seemed to be animated snowflakes. The 
nder of that window is upon me still. We used 
stand on the hot colonial pavement, so hot some- 
es that the tar would ooze and bubble undet the 
lazing sun. With my hands pressed together I 
would watch the English scene, the wonderful cotton- 
‘ool snow and the Father Christmas who was very 
| to me then. 
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Until I came to Europe this cotton-wool snow was 
all I had ever seen. I watched the real snow, hour 
after hour, as the train sped on to Silesia. Sometimes 
I turned from the outer scene, the black-and-white 
night and the moonlight which searched out hidden 
beauty among the trees. I turned to the scene in 
the carriage. A grizzled old man drew a packet 
from his pocket. His hands were twisted and ditty : 
his eyes were dim, He untied the packet and rolled 
the string into a tidy loop and placed it in his pocket. 
Then the folds of the paper fell apart and revealed his 
evening meal. His brown hand lifted a hard-boiled 
ege from the paper. He broke it against the edge 
of the seat and peeled away the crackling shell. Then 
there was hard rye bread without butter. His great 
jaws munched and munched. They were loose like 
the jaws of a camel. His eyes were little beads, 
settled back behind thick brows—like little lights 
within thickets. We stopped at a station and he 
drew his bundle down from the rack and I watched 
his broad, bent back as he ambled out into the snow 
and into the darkness. 

A smarter man stepped in and occupied the same 
corner. A dapper, unpleasant rat of a man with 
shifty eyes. ‘The barriers soon disappeared. Within 
half an hour he told me the story of his life. What 
amused me was the candour with which he told me 
how he evades paying his house tax. In the city 
where he lives he has a big house and a small flat. 
Upon the house he has f‘ To Let or For Sale”? notices 
in the gate and windows. He gives the address of 
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his flat to the authorities as his permanent residence. 
The enormous price asked for the house makes a 
fale impossible. He lives in his house in peace and 
comfort, going to the flat every now and then so 
that it will have the animation of occupation in the 
eyes of neighbours. A brazen fellow. *! 

The elongated hours between midnight and dawn 
passed. I was almost dead when I peered out of 
the window through a space made in the mist with 
my hand. I saw Leipzig. An attack of morning 
‘madness came. I jumped up, took my suit-cases from 
the rack and left the train. Every building, every 
corner of the station seemed to proclaim that this was 
the time of the Leipzig Fair : a time not to be missed. 
I telegraphed my friends in Silesia to say I would 
arrive a day or so later, and I made my way through 
the busy streets to the office of the Fair. I moved 
in a pandemonium of bicycles, tramcars, fuss and 
motor-cars. As I was entering the office of the 
Pair, somebody called out my name. It seemed 
absurd. I turned to find a Heidelberg friend, who 
assured me that I must either stay with him or leave 
Leipzig, as there wasn’t a spare bed in the whole 
ty. Thus quickly were my plans changed. Within 
an hour of my stiff-backed dozing in the train, I 

§ flying out towards a suburb of Leipzig, Grossz- 
swhocher, in my friend’s car. 

I was suddenly whirled into the white heat of 
mmunism. Three hundred years ago, when the 
use of my friend was built, it was surrounded by 
Ids and forests. But Industrialism has made a new 
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kind of forest—of chimneys and towets—to be seen 
from the windows. While I was in the house there 
were Nazi troops billeted with us, all very secret. 
During the week before I arrived, the Communist 
hooligans had tried three times to set my friend’s 
house on fire. 

The Leipzig Spring Fair dates back to the seventh 
century. ‘Traders coming from the East and West 
used to meet here and exchange their merchandise. 
In the year 1268, the reigning Prince promised rights 
and protection to the dealers coming from southern 
Germany and the Baltic, from Poland and from 
Holland ; the document from this date shows a know- 
ledge of business control and democratic ambition 
which may bring blushes to the cheeks of the mag- 
nates of to-day. The traders from the distant lands 
were promised protection, even if the soldiers of the 
reigning Prince were at war with the home armies 
of these merchants at the time. 

Thus the Fair has grown. ‘The hectic years during 
and after the Thirty Years’ War played a great part 
in the history of the Fair, and the gradual joining up 
of different states, one with another, meant that Leip- 
zig was still looked upon as the most important market 
in Central Europe. Dealers came from the Balkan 
States and sold their carpets to English merchants. 
From the North, Baltic traffickers arrived with their 
chests of amber and sold it to the southern Germans 
who had come here with their wines and cheeses. 

To-day, when you wish to see the Fair, you have 
to visit twenty to thirty different buildings. Those 
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dealing with mechanical apparatus ate a little out of 
the town—they cover many acres of ground. One 
iust have the instincts and aptitude of an explorer 
io find one’s way through the maze of whistling 
engines, glowing boilers, furnaces and the hundreds 
of other panting, hissing exhibits. The building in 
which sporting paraphernalia is displayed has five 
floors. Several English firms were exhibiting their 
poll clubs, tennis racquets and footballs. American 
houses had sent baseball sets, surf-boards and motot- 
hoats. The ‘toy’ building with its six storeys was 
my greatest joy. I gave my heart to a working 
model railway, with express trains, excursionists’ 
eurriages, electrically driven porters and railway 
oflicials. It seemed that millions of dolls lined the 
walls of many of the exhibition booths, dolls which 
went to sleep, others which could walk and talk. 
One musical box had a full symphony orchestra on 
lop. When it was wound up, the little fiddlers 
scraped their bows across the violins, the conductor 
waved his baton and the drummers raised their sticks 
sid dropped them on to their drums with a bang. 

I\leven hundred and forty-four foreign exhibitors 
lve sent their samples to this year’s Fair. Two 
luundred and seventy-four of these were from France 
wad forty-four from England. One hundred and 
fourteen Japanese and three Hungarian firms were 
tepresented. ‘Thirty thousand foreign buyers attended 
the Fair, and the ‘ pass’ statistics record the attend- 
juice of two hundred and thirty thousand people who 
uci contracted business there. 
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Before continuing my journey to Silesia I was 
invited to stay at Rossleben for the breaking-up 
ceremony. This is one of Germany’s biggest and 
most important public schools, proud of being run 
on lines similar to Eton and Winchester. In education 
and clothes we set the standard for young Germany, 
The boys seem to dream of suits of englischer Stoff, 
and their parents dream of sons with English manners, 
copied from English schools. 

I seem to have been born to excitement. Last 
night I went to bed, dreaming of the Communists 
who had attempted to set the house on fire three 
days before. ‘To-day, when I arrived at Rossleben 
school, there was great terror because a Communist 
had been caught in the water tower of the beautiful 
old building. ‘The police found a bottle of poison 
in his pocket. He had been caught just before 
cattying out the instructions which had been given 
him—to pour the poison into the water tank and 
wipe out the whole of the school. Imagine the grim 
irony of a pupil, attacked by virtue and saying, ‘ No, 
thank you, [ll have water, please!’ This haunted 
me. 

The afternoon of my arrival was the last of the 
final examinations. I whiled away the time walking 
through the gardens and playing-field with several 
lads who had already obtained their ‘leaving’ cei 
tificates. ‘They went to the examination room, weat 
ing their dinner jackets, bound by girdles: their socks 
were scatlet, When the last of the candidates had 
been freed by the masters, they were mounted shoulder 
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high by the younger lads, carried round and through 
the dozens of passages with yelling and tumult. 
They rushed past me, up the stairs and then into the 
different dens where the successful candidates had 
prepared their examinations, stamping and yelling. 
A hell of youth let loose. Then followed a cere- 
mony. In each den the younger boys climbed up 
on to a table, with their victorious comrade still 
shoulder-high. Then they banged his head on the 
ceiling three times. This custom has existed since 
the school was founded, over three hundred years 
ago. 

4 the evening I sat in Hall. On my left the head- 
master explained the different ceremonies to me. He 
told me the meanings of the toasts and pointed out 
several young boys whose brothers I had studied 
with in Heidelberg. These boys were sent for and 
they were introduced to me. Their faces were 
flushed with excitement and they looked up to me 
with red cheeks and sparkling eyes. ‘The hands they 
offered me were hot and clammy and they had no 
fear in speaking to me although the head-master was 
tesent. Several spoke in English; that stilted 
foreign’ English which all young Germans seem to 
fequite before they have any chance of polishing it 
up. They were happy while I was talking to them, 
but I felt that they were mote happy when they 
were able to escape to the end of the table, to their 
friends. 

Later, when the younger boys had gone off to bed, 
the breaking-up Kweipe started. Enormous jugs of 
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beer were brought in by the freshmen. Glasses 
wete handed round and huge plates of cheese and 
sausage sandwiches were placed on the table. One 
lad made his way to the piano, lifted its lid and sat 
down—he swayed a little, like a frond in the wind. 
I think that some of the boys had already begun 
their Kneipe in the secrecy of their dormitories. 

Speeches were made by the head-master, the Dean, 
an old boy, and by several of the masters. I noticed 
with what attention the boys listened to the words of 
advice and praise from the older men. All the boys 
showed that Prussian, stiff respect for their elders. 
There was absolute silence and intelligent attention. 
It was not until all the speeches had been made and 
replied to that the fuz began. I went to bed early, 
tired after the journey and the ceremonies of the day. 
But I could hear the increasing jubilations long into 
the night. 

On the following day I continued my way towards 
Silesia: to the family whose hospitality I] was to 
accept and appreciate and, later, love. The train 
from Leipzig was packed with Jews, strange little 
dark Jews who were travelling to their homes in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Galicia. They were 
dirty, and several of them wore the long, dark coats 
and comic little peaked caps typical of the thousands 
of Jews I was to see, many months later, in the squalid 
streets round the little Danzig station in Warsaw. 
Their long, sctaggy beards shook and wagged as 
their lips formed the words of their quick conversa- 
tion. ‘They mumbled and laughed, showing tows of 
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mall yellow teeth. Their features were, in many 
uses, quite Asiatic; hooked noses and sallow skin. 
The two sitting opposite me were talking Polish, 
and I think they must have been discussing the 
fatistical history of the Leipzig Fair, because the 
nh on my right chipped into the conversation 
occasionally, with information which he gave in a 
Viennese Getman dialect. Then one of them dragged 
uit the ‘samples’ which had been evidently given 
jm at the Fair. Out of his carpet suit-case he drew 
pair of pink rubber braces which looked as if they 
had been made from the old inner tube of a motor 
yre; suspenders, ‘to match,’ followed. Next came 
| pen-knife which could open bottles and draw corks. 
t also boasted a button-hook, a magnifying glass, a 
whistle, a pencil and a pen. Then, to my atmaze- 
ment, the Jew pulled out one side of the knife and 
roduced a small clothes-brush. But I could not see 
ny blade. 
We attived at Dresden in a heavy snow-fall. I 
ged to jump out of the train and make snowballs 
» throw at my smelly travelling companions. The 
tain had stopped at a far end of the station where 
here was no toof. Here the snow was standing in 
jormous piles beside the rails. I shivered in misery. 
sought the shelter of the warm, pungent restaurant 
1 ate a half-cold, limp Frankfurter and drank a cup 
f coffee. 
My destination was a small town in the Glatzer 
Wuntains; one of the stragglers at the far end of 
Riesengebirge. On the way I had a wait of 
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three hours at Gérlitz, a town boasting neither beauty 
not cleanliness. I felt as if I were walking through a 
dead city as I trudged up and down the streets, 
Seventy-five per cent. of the local factories were lying 
idle when I was there. ‘The houses on both sides of 
the main street were dilapidated, the stucco had fallen 
off in huge patches; a terrible eczema of decay had 
settled upon the walls. Sad, dirty men hung out of 
the windows. Some sat on the street corners. Each 
had the discontented look of ‘nothing to do.’ | 
have never seen such misery: like people escaped 
from a plague, nearer to death than to life. The 
stifling smells of death and the choking sensation of 
breathing air which has been breathed and breathed 
again. It was like some place picked out of East 
Poland; it seemed to belong to any country other 
than Germany. 

The train sped on through the country. The 
snow had stopped falling and the sun was playing a 
happy game on the shining mountains. The land 
was different from what I had expected. There were 
wide stretches with no houses, acres of white snow; 
but the dirt and primitiveness which I had attributed 
to Silesia didn’t exist, not even when we came to 
places where there was no snow; small towns and 
villages clinging to the hem of civilisation—the 
train rails. 

Glatz is a quaint little town with an enormous, 
unused fortress sitting on top of the hill. The 
smaller buildings cluster at its feet, like chickens 


about a mother hen. 
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| was to experience a new sort of German hos- 
itality in Silesia. I didn’t even know the son who 
invited me vety well. The first time I was asked 
to stay with friends in Germany, I went prepared for 
the ‘few days’ they had mentioned in their letter. 
Wut they were almost hurt when I could not stay the 
tix weeks they had planned. My second invitation, 
Which had also been for a few days, ended with my 
Staying with my friends for almost a month. After 
this I came to Silesia prepared for anything from a 
fortnight to five or six weeks. The Germans have 
something colonial in their idea of hospitality: the 
lack of ceremony after one has broken down the 
barriers of a stranger and their ability to make one 
el free to do as one wishes, all have something of a 
New Zealand house. One is immediately admitted 
Into the family. They soon ask one’s opinion on 
Matters which ate almost family intimacies. 
The German word Sch/oss applies to anything in 
the way of a big house. I have stayed in Sch/ésser 
With ten or twelve rooms, and on one occasion I 
visited an acquaintance whose Sch/oss had over one 
ndred tooms. What one in England would call 
4 country house is named Sch/oss here in Germany, 
d as the word has the translation ‘ castle,’ it can 
almost ambiguous in its meaning to an Englishman. 
Present conditions in Germany forbid the heating 
most of the big houses. One generally finds that 
family has retired to live in one of the wings. I 
d heard a great deal about the magnificent castles 
Silesia and the standard of life in the years before 
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the wat. But even Germans in Heidelberg had 
asked me why I was going to ‘ dirty Silesia.” They 
had told me that I would meet a people totally different 
from anywhere else in Germany. Since then I have 
visited people in Holstein and Pomerania, Danzig 
and Saxony and I have found this depreciation of 
neighbours everywhere. 

It was late afternoon when we arrived at the little 
village in which my friends had their Sch/oss. (Ii 
turned out to be a house of twelve rooms.) After 
tea I went to my room to rest. But it was impossible 
for me to lie down, in spite of the long hours during 
which I had sat on the wooden, third-class carriage 
seat. Outside my window the fields tose and fell, 
stretching for miles towards the mountains. They 
wete white and peaceful. With a grand sweep, they 
stretched up the sides of the hills and lost themselves 
in the vague whiteness of the Riesengebirge. The 
snow had caught the delicate pinks of the setting 
sun; that suggestion of pink one sees in Ophelia 
roses. 

Outside my toom I could hear the hushed move 
ments of the members of the family I had not yet 
met. I had no idea of how many or of who I was 
to mect. Perhaps there would be an old grand. 
mother and her militarised husband. (I did not 
know that the ancestors had played an important 
role with the regiments stationed in Silesian barrack 
towns.) Perhaps there would be an old family 
‘friend,’ one of those quiet little women who have 
been with the family for three generations: who had 
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looked after the boys when they were babies, who 
lad patiently sewn little posies on to the ‘ married ’ 
wister’s first ball-frock. I have stayed with many 
families who have these old retainers—women whose 
ve for their charges is unreasoning, uncritical and 
adoring. And the boys never withdraw their affec- 
tion as they grow older. The little wrinkled face of 
the busy old woman is kissed even when the son has 
n to the dignity of the University, with the scars 
duelling on his cheek. 

‘There was a heavier voice and a heavier tread out- 
ide my bedroom. I gathered that one member of 
ie family was a youth of sixteen or seventeen years. 
hey had never seen a New Zealander before, and 
thaps the younger members expected me to arrive 
h bows and arrows and a shield. Their mother 
out of a room and advised them that ‘ Herr 
jlitho schlaft.’ Her gentle warning was lost in the 
ounds of a gong. It was not the crashing of brass, 
it a mellow, round boom which, I later discovered, 
made by striking the blade of a plough. Plough 
lades are used in many houses in the country. They 
ve a beautiful sound, like waves or peals of bells. 
is, too, a sound of the earth and of the farm- 


The evening meal was typical of most of the larger 
downers in Germany; home-made sausages of 
ty shape, colour and flavour, following a hot dish. 
heeses, big and small, sharp and mild, huge slices 

‘tye-btead and large bowls of stewed fruit. There 
446 plenty of beer, which was drunk by every member 
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of the family, excepting the little girls, who had some 
sort of home-made fruit syrup. 

All was a little strange to me. Everything in the 
house was modest and simple. As the weeks went 
by, I learned with what care a farming German Haus- 
frau must tun her house. Practically everything is 
home-made; hams are smoked and hung on the hooks 
in the larder ceiling; on other hooks are the sausages, 
long ones, thin ones, round ones, small ones and fat 
ones. The Hausfrau in the country must consider 
everything which will enable her to run her house 
without paying out money in cash. 

The family is made up of father, mother, four boys, 
a daughter and a quaint old aunt. She is the most 
vivid personality I have ever met. She lives in the 
years leading up to the wars of 1870. Everything in 
her life is centred about the time of her girlhood. 
Shortly before the end of the last century, her husband 
died. Since then she had ceased to remember 
anything. 

If one mentions the war, she thinks immediately ot 
1870. She reads the newspapers through four ot five 
times daily and then complains bitterly in the evening 
because she has not seen a paper all day. What she 
teads she retains in her memory for only a minute. 
Before long she is talking again of relations and 
friends who have died over fifty years ago. Her 
clothes are almost of the period—long mittens and 
billowing skirts. She remembers nothing of the 
inflation which impoverished her family. She came 
to join her husband in Silesia with a dowry of one 
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million marks. This dwindled to nothing during 

the inflation. She has forgotten this and, to-day 

When the family admit their poverty and sadness at 

fot being able to go bere or there, she looks up with 

fi gracious smile and says, ‘But, children, we still 

have my money, take what you want of that.’ 
_ Her face is old and wrinkled; her hands tremble 
and her fingers are knotted. She walks through the 
fardens picking the dead flowers off the bushes. 
metimes, when she wishes, she calls for the servants 
and demands that the horses be put into het coach— 
i fantastic, high thing with ivory handles and orna- 
ments. But to-day the family has neither coachman 
or horses. One day she turned her dim eyes from 
the newspaper and asked me, ‘ Who is Herr Hitler; 
What is his regiment? I have never heard of him.’ 
| waited for the usual conclusion to all her questions 
pout people—‘ What was his mother’s maiden 
er’ 

My friends in Silesia are of a German military 
imily. On both the paternal and maternal sides the 
Wieestors had been officers and, before the war, they 
d the luxurious life of their class. With the almost 
ymplete disarmament of Germany, such men and 
Meir sons were left without interest or occupation. 
hey have large estates but very few of them had 
wned farming. Nor had they any need to do so. 
| think, from what they have told me, that they 
were very seldom on their estates—less, in fact, than 

ose English people who can boast both a town and 
| country house. Several weeks in summer, an 
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then autumn for the hunting and shooting, were all 
these people saw of their country seats. At the end 
of the wat, when Germany was compelled to abolish 
her regiments, these officers found themselves patheti- 
cally idle. ‘Then came the inflation. The Jews, who, 
accotding to most Germans, had arranged the infla- 
tion, were able to twist these people around their 
fingers. Mortgages were raised on estates by young 
men who had never had to bother about an over- 
draft. Eventually their capital went the way of all 
other in Germany, and in 1925 they found themselves 
in the hands of the Jews, with heavily mortgaged 
properties, about the management of which they knew 
nothing. Houses in Berlin had to be sacrificed and 
families withdrew to their country estates and began 
to learn again to be farmers. 

In many cases these country seats were all forest. 
The timber markets went down and down and the 
Soviet Union began to dump timber on the Breslau 
and other markets. The German forest owners 
could not get a price for their trees. I know of one 
family whose forests covered seventy-four thousand 
acres. Not one tree has been sold in the past five 
yeats but foresters and workmen must be retained. 
These retited officers receive pensions from the 
Government, but they are so small that they are 
useless to a man who wishes to educate a family. 
This was the state of my friends in Silesia. 

After my first evening meal we retired to the 
drawing-room. We played a few rubbers of bridge 
and then we settled down to talking. We sat up to 
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one of the big round tables which ate the centre of © 
life in all German sitting-rooms. I was the first of 
the ‘enemy’ to visit them since the wat. My host 
asked me about conditions in England and in the 
colonies I know. His wife, busy mending the seat of 
“’ pair of trousers torn in the school that day by her 
fon, passed an occasional remark. She had been in 
lingland for ten years before the war. Her father 
had been a German who had become naturalised in 
England. The subject of the war came up, naturally. 
‘It was broached by neither my hosts nor myself. 
With people such as these, the war remains a matter 
of interest and regret. They have forgotten their 
hatred for the English and they are hungry for the 
information an Englishman can give them. They 
ive here in a part of the country which is bordered 
‘by Poland and Czechoslovakia, two lands which have 
profited more than any others from the war. 

My host, who had served most of his time in 
Russia and Galicia, was tational in his opinions on the 
‘@auses of the war. We agreed that the wat was no 
more the result of hatred between England and Get- 
any than hatred between Italy and Austria. The 
hations were too certain and too proud. The world 
Was ready for war. 

Our talk expanded and led from one subject to 
another. I was contented in the warm, friendly 
oom. There was no sense of criticism of examina- 
tion. They smiled—they were eager to make me 
mippy. They seemed to accept me generously. 
henever my glass was empty, my host turned 
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heavily in his leather arm-chair, reached for another 
bottle on the table beside him, broke the string and 
released the patent stopper and slowly refilled my 
glass. He was a very big man, quiet and not ex- 
travagant with words. Before the war he had 
received many orders for services rendered to his own 
and other countries—but he was no longer the dash- 
ing young officer; an old man, grown portly in the 
yeats since his release from the army. Later, the 
wife collected her sewing into a neat pile. She picked 
up her basket of keys and made her way to her bed- 
room. Then he told me stories of the years when 
he was attached to the German Embassy in Russia. 
The plump old man changed: the young, gallant 
officer strutted the terraces again. He rose from his 
chair and went to his safe, returning with a cigarette 
case presented to him by the Tsar. It was gold with 
the Imperial Eagle worked in diamonds. He laughed 
and joked over old and glorious extravagances. He 
was the host and I was the guest. On this night 
as on a hundred others since, I never once noticed a 
single word which could have possibly been called 
tactless or unkind. Sometimes, when I look back on 
the months I have stayed with German families, 
people who have had every reason to look upon me 
as the ‘ foreigner,’ a member of the nation which, in 
German eyes, let them down, as they were never let 
down before, I have wondered why they have not 
shot me out of the house. They have something 
in their being which is charitable and tender: the 
love born of years of worry and disappointment. 
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My visits to other German families in Silesia have 
confirmed my first thoughts over the religious life of 
these people. Practically everywhere I have stayed 
in Germany I have been fortunate in living with 
people whose piety was something quiet and simple, 
with no display of ‘ goodness.’ When I was in 
Leipzig, after the family had returned from church on 
the Sunday morning, a short service was held in the 
hall. This was for the servants. The whole house- 
hold stood round the large room while the mother 
tead a chapter from the Bible. This was followed 
by the first four verses of a hymn. The mother 
then read from a book of sermons and then the 
youngest child recited the Lord’s Prayer. The ser- 
vice closed with the singing of the remainder of the 
hymn./ ‘This service I have experienced in practically 
every house in which I have stayed. And I cannot 
say that I have met especially religious Germans. 
They never discuss their religion: they accept it as 
an everyday duty. In three houses the families held 
a short service every evening after supper. But 
these lived on farms and they very seldom had the 
Opportunity of attending a church service. 

© Screaming pigs being loaded into a wagon woke 
me on my first morning in Silesia. I went down to 
breakfast : an English breakfast, forme. They know 
of our bacon and eggs and our toast. The usual 
heavy midday meal was to offer me a new experience. 
This was a Silesian dish called ‘ Himmelsreich, a sort 
of stew of dried fruits and ham, served with dump- 
lings. Lettuce, dipped in milk and garnished with 
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little chunks of fried bacon fat, was served with the 
dish. 

The strange dishes of Germany are not those which 
I prefer. In Hamburg one will frequently be offered 
a thick eel soup. The preserved cucumbers of Ger- 
many have never made my mouth water and, after 
all the time I have been here, I have never been able 
to raise any enthusiasm over Saverkraut. Only on 
rate occasions, when I have eaten it in private houses 
where it was cooked with either a good wine or 
Sekt, ‘The Sauerkraut which is served in restaurants 
in Heidelberg is like a dish of warm, wet string. 

In the morning I walked around the farm with my 
friends; I admired the straight-backed bulls and 
complimented my host on the butter-fat given by 
his cows, according to the little blackboards on the 
wall above the animals’ heads. 

As in most of these German farming families, the 
chickens, ducks and other feathered creatures are 
cared for through the enterprise of the Hausfrau. 
Like her husband, she is prone to flattery about her 
work; she will ‘ purr ’ if you tell her that her chickens 
lay bigger and better eggs than any you have seen, 
ot that her young turkeys look much fatter than those 
you saw on a farm in Hesse or Holstein. 

The snow was lying knee-deep and the air was 
sharp and crisp. Farm-women walked about the 
yatds, carrying huge bundles of clean-smelling straw 
to the pigsties. Some carried logs for the kitchen 
fires. They wore wooden clogs and many had bright 
handkerchiefs tied round their heads. All the glass- 
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houses were shielded by winter blinds made of straw : 
the flowet-beds were covered with fir twig coats, 
hidden beneath the high snow. Long, shining icicles 
hung to the drain-pipes, and small boys were skating 
on the duck-pond. 

The strong, pungent, aromatic smell of the cow- 
sheds made breathing almost impossible at first. We 
walked through the stalls and watched the pink- 
shirted farm boys milking the beasts—there were 
over three hundred cows to be milked, all by hand. 
Iiven this huge number did not warrant the installa- 
tion of machine milkers, for labour is cheap in 
Silesia. 

From the cow-stalls we went through three heavily 
padded doors into the hot-houses. Here I was to 
have one of the greatest surprises I have ever experi- 
enced. On the shelves were rows of pots, from 
the sides of which hung luscious strawberries. I was 
able to bite into the brilliant, juicy berries and look 
out towards the fields of snow. 

Orchids and other delicate plants were here, and 
in one corner stood a wizened banana-palm. It was 
the pride of the gardener. A pale little thing which 
had never known the grandeur of purple blossom or 
golden fruit. In another corner an Australian gum 
thee, stunted and meagre, eked out an existence. But 
its scent was strong, awakening with sharp surprise 
my memories of Australia. In the hottest house the 
huge branches of Brussels grapes hung under the 
decaying leaves; the fruit was small and not yet ripe. 
My host told me that when they were ready for 
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picking they would be packed and sent to Berlin, 
where they would fetch as much as twelve and fous 
teen marks per pound. Under the shelves of straw 
berries were flat layers of mushroom spawn: in 
another house I was shown a bed which could |x 
heated to the temperature required to produce lilies 
of the valley at a week’s notice. 

Only on a farm where heating is cheap is it possibl 
to cultivate such luxuries. It is a little strange to 
me to think of fruit as being a luxury. I remembes 
my surprise when I saw the baskets of pineapples 
and peaches and strawberries in the windows ol 
Fortnum and Mason in London. The prices seemed 
incredible, for I remember buying oranges in Aus 
tralia for threepence a dozen and pineapples for nin 
pence a dozen. Here, in Silesia, there seems to ly 
some holy rite in the way the rare fruits are tended 
Each gtape seems to have an identity of its own: 
its life is watched, its fatness approved with all th 
excited pride of a mother watching the growth ol 
her child. 

I have never known a family so contented as this 
Hardship and loss of money have only drawn them 
closer together. They share economy, neither on 
ttying to exploit the other, none complaining if 
fortune falls a little into the other’s hand. It makes 
me watm inside myself to be near to people who ani 
intelligent without being uncomfortably clever; un 
selfish and kind without any sentimentality. 
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June 1932. 
Win I read the English newspapers, full of news of 
the ever-changing Germany, I cannot believe that 
they are writing of this country. Perhaps it is because 
the British diplomats and politicians and journalists 
wee a different Germany. They all accept Berlin as 
the centre for thought and decision. But there is 
smother Germany. Just as we thought of all Germans 
as Prussians in the wat, so we seem to think 
of them all as citizens of Berlin in the time of peace. 
| can never forget the story told by an officer in 
lhuringia. When he took his soldiers to the front, 
they did not know exactly what the declaration of 
war meant. They knew that they were going to 
liht France, their enemy, on the other side of the 
Khine. When they were marched up to the trenches 
iid told that they were to fire on the English, they 
tetused. ‘We cannot do that. They are the same 
jwople as we are,’ they said. Young officers had to 
he sent out with revolvers before the men would 
(urn to the duty of hate which was imposed upon them 
hy the Prussian command. 
| wish the politicians and delegates would come 
more simply and stay longer. As it is, they come in 
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first-class carriages to Berlin. They stay in big 
hotels and meet people of their own profession and 
their own class. They eat hotel food and never 
know anything of the life, the food, the occupations, 
the quiet domestic concerns of the mass of the people. 
They can never meet Germans in first-class cartiages, 
for most German people travel third. I like wander- 
ing about in this way, meeting people on the trains 
and talking to them on their farms. ‘Their thirst for 
stories about New Zealand amuses me. In the 
little beer-garden of Silesia, I have sat with them, 
telling them of the sheep in Canterbury and the cows 
in Taranaki. Hausfrauen concentrate theit questions 
on the development of their sons: the wistful am- 
bition to make their sons as English as possible. 
The Germans ate mote taw than we ate, in manners 
and in the habits of polite houses. But their rawness 
is simple and one almost regrets the wish to adopt 
manners and standards which are not their own. 
Roast beef in the English way is something to be 
dreamed of. English flannels for the sons and 
Scottish tweed for plus fours. Galsworthy for read- 
ing, because he gives what they imagine to be a perfect 
picture of our family life. 

From Silesia I went to stay with friends in Holstein. 
Here was spring. I left the cold stretches of Silesia 
just as light and colour wete coming to the hills. 
The scene from my bedtoom changed. The snow 
still lay in the deeper and sheltered places. But life 
was breaking through the winter pall. In Holstein, 
warmth had advanced the spring. The scenes might 
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have been lifted from Gloucestershire or Shtop- 
shire. 

In judging young Germany, English people do not 
_ consider the vast difference there is in the schemes for 
education in the two countries. There ate few 
schools with tradition. There is Rossleben, and 
perhaps four or five others which ape the English 
public school. Otherwise, the German education is 
soundly democratic, at least for the young, before 
they go to the universities. Most children, of all 
classes, go to the Gymnasium and Oberrealschule. ‘The 
education is sound, without frills. The young boys, 
be they sons of barons, clerks or labourers, go to the 
State school when they are six years old. They learn 
treading, writing and mathematics. When they are 
eight they begin to learn languages—English or 
French, and Greek and Latin. The waves of feeling 
since the war have lessened the wish to learn French. 
[inglish is now the second language in most schools. 

Before the war the big naval and military schools 
provided the education for the ruling classes. But 
disarmament has wrecked the purpose and the in- 
fluence of such schools. The result of communal 
education must be considered very seriously if we ate 
to understand the young German. One great effect 
is upon his home life and the influences he draws 
from being so much with his parents. Many German 
mothers have been shocked when I have explained 
the English public school system which takes boys 
out of their family circle when they are still young. 
It gives the English boy independence, but I also 
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think that it kills the deeply personal interdependence 
of family life in England. Pride and material de- 
pendence hold an English boy of the public school 
type to his family and his home. But I do not think 
that the feeling of affection and love is nurtured by 
the English system. This may be well. Perhaps 
the emotional ties between generations ate evil in 
their effect, as well as good. Perhaps the young 
suffer in the end for the embracing and confusing love 
which parents pour over them and into them. The 
German Hausfranen ate shocked by the English system. 
For them, the one passion and duty which makes up 
for the drudgery of their day is to concentrate upon 
their sons as individuals, beings of instincts and 
personal character: more than raw material from 
which successful careers might be made. The son is 
surrounded and entangled by family ties. He is not 
so independent as his English contemporary. His 
opinions, except those upon politics, are shaped for 
him by his family. Only in politics does he allow 
himself to play truant from the thoughts, standards 
and opinions of his father. In politics, all are free 
and independent. Dinner with a big German family 
is therefore vastly amusing. 

I have stayed in country houses where there have 
been one or two sons going to the local school. One 
family, dear to me now, lives in Silesia. The son, a 
big, shy, charming boy of seventeen, goes to school 
with the sons of his father’s employees. They go in 
one big farm wagon, through the cool beauty of the 
spting: over the white earth of winter. Thus the 
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sons of the landowner, the blacksmith, the saddler 
and the farm hand and the gardener all go to school 
together. They learn the same lessons, the same 
standards of behaviour: they tread the same tracks 
of thought together. The effect of this is excellent in 
a country district. The boy grows up with many 
memories to share with those who will be his workmen 
and his servants when he inherits his father’s property. 
Thus master and man ate bound together as in a 
family. Politicians and social changes are not strong 
enough to shatter this. They may lead to massacre 
in Berlin and Munich, but they cannot kill the simple 
friendliness which can exist upon a farm such as the 
one I know in Silesia. 

The older German boys, in their late teens, still 
seem to be haunted by the food blockade. To me, 
the story is horrible. In the mad distortion of war it 
is possible to imagine human nature at its worst. 
Hut that the German children should have been starved, 
hy deliberate schemes on the part of the Allies, after 
the Armistice, is a matter for English blushes. The 
teminders of the food blockade are in the hundreds 
of graveyards, where the tombstones of thousands of 
babies stand in clusters. I have spoken to English 
women who married Germans before the war. One, 
an intelligent woman living in Hanover, said to me, 
‘| was ashamed. Oh, so ashamed. I lived for 
twenty-four years in England and I am English to the 
core. But when I saw what was happening during 
the food blockade, I . . . oh, I cannot tell you what 
shame I felt. And what has it all led to? My coun- 
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try, England, is no more than under-dog to France. 
Germany may deserve moral humiliation, for she is 
accused of beginning the war, but think of the moral 
humiliation of England for the way she has conducted 
the peace |’ 

One pleasant impression remains. These young 
Germans have grown up with a good opinion of 
English character, not because of the politicians but 
because of the kindliness of the British soldiers. | 
have never heard an ill report of the British soldiers 
who occupied the Rhine. You can go to Cologne 
and find hundreds of people who are still the friends 
of the British soldiers who were billeted in their 
houses. I remember going into the Post Office in 
Cologne one day for my letters. The clerk detected 
my English accent and said, ‘Ah, you ate English.’ 
We talked. He had had a Scotsman and a Midlander 
billeted on him. ‘We ate very good friends,’ he 
said. ‘They both came to me last year for their 
holidays, and next month I am going to stay with my 
friend in Manchester.’ He was delighted by his 
memories. 

I believe that there was not one case of tape or 
sodomy against a British soldier during the whole 
occupation of the Rhineland. What of the record of 
the French? It is hideous. No political tricks are 
involved in shose stories. They are simple records of 
ctuel rape and moral nastiness. Here is one story 
which was told me and which I believe is true. 

It was the law imposed upon the people of Essen, 
by the French, that nobody should leave the house 
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fier seven o’clock at night. For men working in 

I,tupp’s works a concession was made. They were 

owed to proceed straight to their houses and, 
providing they did not loiter, to make this journey 
wt whatever hour their work was finished. There 
vas a married woman in Essen with one child, aged, 
| believe, about seven. Her husband was working 
ite, and, as she went round the house at seven o’clock, 
Hutting the windows and bolting the doors, she left 
front door open for him to return. Seven o’clock 
uck and the hour passed. The wife was at an 
yper window when she saw her little child run out 
to the garden, through the front door. Terrified, 
He ran downstairs. Her husband had arrived and 

d not locked the door. He had not seen the child 
in out. They went to the door, but were met by a 
tench soldier who held them up at the point of his 
yonet. The child had been shot by the sentry 
id the parents were not allowed to go out to bring 
he body in until seven o’clock next morning, when 
he ban was raised. 

Perhaps time has blunted this story and exaggerated 
ta little. But it was told by two different people, 
mie of them a calm woman scholar from whom the 

ty was wrung by force. I found out afterwards 

uit she was related to the mother. 
It is upon such stories that the hatred of the young 
efmans against France has been fed. But it is 
on different stories that their respect for England 
begun. The British soldiers fed them with 
neolates. They were tender and good to them. 
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They helped them. In some cases, soldiers helped 
old women, upon whom they were billeted, with 
their house-work. ‘The stories are legion; and they 
are thrilling to hear. 

I believe the fullest horror of foreign intolerance is 
in the Polish Corridor. I go there in August. In 
many places I have seen the grim result of the in- 
flation and the way the Polish Jews came over, with 
their little nest-eggs of gold, to buy up small businesses 
and plant themselves firmly in the land. The Ger- 
mans are powerless against this. I pity them, for the 
Polish Jews thrust upon them more than I can say. 
It is not a question of anti-Semitism. It is a question 
of economic tyranny. 

I began this chapter talking of the young Germans 
in their home life. I have wandered a little. | 
wrote of the difference between the English boy at 
the public school and the German boy educated near 
to his home, so that he eats and sleeps with those who 
ate fond of him. The estrangement in English family 
life is to be expected : the distance between father and 
son, one of the obstacles to understanding between 
generations. It does not exist in Germany. 

I should like to give a picture from my own ex- 
perience. I knew a boy in Heidelberg who had been 
educated at the Gymnasium neat to hishome. Glimpses 
of that home appeared to me slowly as I came to know 
him better: the linen he had brought with him, and 
the weekly basket of fresh clothes and fresh sheets 
which came across Germany by train. His clothes 
could not be trusted to a public laundry. He had a 
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taste for scraped turnip, a German ‘delicacy.’ He 
could have bought the turnips in a local shop for a 
few pfennigs. But no! They came, in little parcels, 
carefully wrapped. Some weeks there would be 
fausages. A pig had been killed at home. Slowly, 
fi picture of his home life came nearer and nearer to 
me. ‘The unbounded love which seemed to pour out 
to him across the breadth of Germany. Jars of fruit 
juice, a note from an old servant, a snapshot of a 
“young sister poised on top of a haystack. 

Many of the students are poor and they eat their 
meals in their rooms. I often took my bread and my 
“fausage and my beer to the room of this friend and 

thared the evening meal with him. The basket 
from home was opened. It was not like the English 
tuck-basket. It was more personal than that. And 
it did not bring him luxuries, but necessities. I saw 
the boy against the background of his family and I came 
to be very fond of him, not only as an individual, but 
is part of the family which I had never seen. 

Summer came and I was asked to his home. We 
travelled across Germany to Pomerania together. 
We arrived at his home in the evening. It was a big 
old castle, deep in a forest. I felt the excitement of 
approaching happiness as we motored between the 
fweet-smelling fir trees. We came to some farm 
juildings and then into a courtyard. A big lamp 
lit the cobble stones and the ring of faces waiting for 
him. I drew back as from something into which I 
did not dare intrude. The love of those people filled 
the courtyard. It was upon every face, farmers, farm 
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boys, gardeners, squat house servants, a cluster of 
brothers. And there, on the steps, the mother and 
the father. The mother with her hair in the tight, 
tidy way of the German Hausfrav. Her-hands moving 
restlessly, one in the other. The father, a fine, 
straight old man, with his green hunting coat and his 
knee breeches. ‘The boy leapt out of the car and ran 
to them. He kissed his mother and the old servant 
who had nursed him as a child. He kissed his 
father, again and again. He threw his arms around 
evetybody. He went into the house upon a tide of 
affection. It was deeply thrilling to see. It may be 
sentimental when written down; but sentiment 
tides people through the panics of government and 
change. We went into the house and, because | 
was his friend, I was drawn into the closest friendship 
with them also. The younger ones were shy. A 
little girl peeped around the door at the englische Gast. 
I enjoyed the three weeks with them more than any in 
Germany, because they were a family bound together 
in complete understanding. When we walked, there 
wete stoties to be exchanged between my friend and 
theyoung gardener. Theyhad been to school together 
and they joked over the master’s idiosyncrasies. 
When the time came for going back to Heidelberg, 
I saw the mother in her fullest glory. Her son’s 
trunks were to be packed and no servant was to touch 
them. There was a big sewing-room next to the 
dining-room, and here she worked, hour after hour. 
Evety garment was examined, inch by inch. Every 
button was tested. Would it hold or would it not ? 
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The home-made wines and the fruit juices and the 
es were packed. . 

When we arrived back in Heidelberg, a weekly box 
sent to me as well. My wine and my sausage 
il my fruit arrived. I had been accepted as one of 
family, and as the friend of her son, I was to be 
ted as he was treated, especially, as she said, 
ause I was a stranger in a strange land.’ 

There is the Germany I have come to love. It is 
4 so very different from England, I suppose. It 
s a shame that politicians should exist to create 
understandings and anger between my friends 
1 a family of the same sort, somewhere on the 
orders of Northumberland . . . or anywhere else in 


ingland. 


nilies: their passionate devotion to their crests 
d their coronets. I recall the surprise of an Arab 
tho was shown over one of the Royal palaces in 
Nyland. He expressed his horror because the 
loyal Crown was on the chambers. ‘That is 
king, for they are used for a shocking purpose,’ 
said. It was the plum among the impressions 
wland had made on him. How would he feel in 
many where coronets and crests are scattered 
on every article of clothing and every domestic 
ensil? I have seen German boys with huge 
Wonets on their pyjama pockets, in embroidezy 
ep enough to lacerate them in their sleep. The 
sst and most pathetic story I know is of an old 
man woman, poor now, but very proud of her 
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quatterings. She is entitled to use a coronet. She 
has one worked upon a square of velvet, and wherever 
she goes, in hotel or restaurant, in train or motor-car, 
the velvet square with the coronet is taken out and 


fixed to the back of her chair. 
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CHAPTER XII 


HEIDELBERG STUDENT LIFE 

July 1932. 
Most foreigners who come to Heidelberg imagine 
that the members of the duelling associations squander 
theit lives in drinking and fighting. I have often sat 
in ‘ Sepp’1’ when there has been a festivity among the 
members of the five Heidelberg Corps and I have 
listened to the remarks of foreigners who happened 
to be there. They have sniggered a little and then 
they have deplored the future of a country which must 
be ruled by such an abandoned generation. 

The tourists ate not to be blamed for their false 
impressions, although they might avoid the danger of 
forming opinions. They are not able to know these 
boys in the time when they are not in the streets or in 
the beer-gardens. The foreigner coming to Heidel- 
berg does not comprehend the weight of tradition 
which orders the daily life of the Corps students. 

I have said somewhere else that Germans love to 
belong to associations: they love to wear badges on 
their coats and to associate themselves with definite 
‘movements,’ social or political. Any little group of 
Bavarians or Prussians, isolated away from their homes, 
will think out the colour scheme for a flag and the rules 
of an association. There are more than two hundred 
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of these different brotherhoods in and around Heidel- 
berg. These are made up of duelling Corps and 
Bruderschaften, sporting clubs, Jewish brotherhoods, 
Catholic and Protestant bands, political associations ; 
every shade of ‘ movement’ one could possibly think 
of. Hach of these clubs has its own colours and a 
gteat many of the members wear coloured caps. 

Practically all the brotherhoods who duel have their 
own houses. Here the more fortunate guest sees the 
young German as he truly is. Not many foreigners 
ate invited to these houses and less have the opportuni- 
ties of living the daily life of the duelling students as | 
have done. When the students go to a beer-garden, 
where the tourist sees them, they are mote or less 
‘free’; that is, they are less subject to the strict 
regulations which govern their lives in their Corps 
houses. 

During my two years in Heidelberg I have been 
attached to two of the duelling associations as Ver- 
kebrsgast; that is, I am entitled to attend the drinking 
Kneipen, the duelling bouts and accompany the members 
of these two Corps on their many excursions. With 
these two Corps I am the only foreigner permitted this 
ptivilege since the war. I have not learned to duel 
myself and I was not able to take an active part in the 
fighting. But I have seen many hundreds of the duels. 
I have now gained a knowledge of the subject—I am 
vain enough to think a greater knowledge than any 
foreigner since the war. 

Besides my regular association with the two Corps, 
I have very often been invited to different ceremonies 
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at the houses of other Corps in Heidelberg and other 
tniversity towns. 
Of the twenty odd duelling associations in Heidel- 
berg, only five of these are Corps. These five brother- 
hoods duel amongst themselves and, excepting for the 
‘more serious ‘ sabre’ duels, which are the result of 
ults, these five associations very seldom come into 
@ontact with the numerous other duelling clubs. 
Mamily and social position play a great part in these 
orps and, as in England, where the son of a certain 
ily naturally goes to the same school and university 
‘lege and club as his forefathers, so it is in the 
taclition of these Corps. Financial position plays no 
"eater part than it does in a good London club and 
he possibilities of being blackballed are the same. 
Before I came to attend the different ceremonies of 
he Corps in Heidelberg, one ‘ outside’ student once 
explained one of these associations as having ‘ nothing 
less than a Baron as a member.’ But in Germany, 
Where titles are hereditary and some families have 
venty and more children spreading the family name 
and crest over the land, every second person seems to 
addressed as ‘Herr Baron’ or ‘Herr Graf.’ I 
k one of the most charming gestures of the 
man revolution of 1918 was that families were 
ed to keep their titles, but they have added to 
t names as being part of them. For instance a 
af (Count) could retain his title, but only as part of 
iis name—a kind of Christian name. But this has 
de no difference. ‘Titles are as much worshipped 
as before the democratic régime. 
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When I was fitst introduced into one Corps in 
Heidelberg, several members showed slight signs of 
trepidation—especially when they learned that I kept 
a diary. They asked me my opinion on the duelling 
shortly after I had seen my first combat—I explained to 
them that, as a foreigner, I had no right to an opinion ; 
I had no feeling for the duelling ; it was totally strange 
to me. At the time I was rather suspicious of mysell 
for not deploring the idea of the lads standing up 
and endeavouring to cut each other to pieces. Since 
then I have become so used to these bouts that | 
have formed definite opinions and feelings on the 
matter. 

It is difficult for me to put my opinion on the 
duelling into words. To me it is still something 
foreign, and although I can appreciate the moral and 
technical aspects of a duel, I still fail to enthuse over 
it. When a friend of mine is duelling, I will become 
as interested in his sword-play and moral stability as 
his most devoted Corps brother. But I have never 
been able to overcome a certain feeling of shyness when 
I have talked to him later and seen his enormous scars 
and blood-covered face. 

A dueller is judged from two standpoints: moral 
and technical. ‘The former is merely bravery. Many 
foreigners and even Germans have asked me what 
there is particularly brave about standing up and 
allowing oneself to be hacked about. It is not the 
bravery shown by not flinching when the sword 
slashes through one’s cheek that matters. It is the 
power to overcome any trepidations before the duel. 
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| can quite understand that the duelling to new 
iiembers must be rather like a ‘ first night’ to great 
actors; when they are in the midst of the play, all 
leclings leave them and they live the part for the 
moment. It is the eventual physical and moral 
eourage which these duels develop in a young man 
which are the aim of the combats. I know of no other 
sport (the Germans refuse to look upon it as a sport) 
which can have such astounding effects in the develop- 
ment of a man. 

‘The ‘ active’ life of a student is divided into three 
periods. (@) The first few days when he enters into 
the Corps preparatory to becoming a Fuchs (freshman). 
(/) The period following when, as a Fuchs, he has the 
duties of a freshman. During this time he fights his 
first duels. (¢) The last period as a Bursche, when he 
las passed the necessary duelling tests. It is then that 
le enjoys the honours and liberties of a fully-fledged 
wive student. He is then accorded great honour by 
the young. 

‘he first three or four days of a new member are a 
wieat trial to him. It is during this time that the 
uctive members must decide if it is suitable that he 
should bear the name of the Corps. He must also 
ilecide if he wishes to join the Corps. ‘The decision 
of the tried duellists, in regard to the fledgeling, 
ilepends on his grit and general behaviour. There 
ire not many cases where a lad is not accepted: not 
iiny where they refuse to enter the Corps having 
heen given the opportunity. During this time he is 
initiated into the drinking bouts. His behaviour after 
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an evening over the beer-mugs is the test of his behavie 
our: a good, searching test for anybody. 

After three days, the new boy is handed his ‘ cap,” 
During this ceremony he drinks the Schwolles with hig 
seniors and contemporaries. This is the toast which 
precedes the dropping of the formal use of the word 
Sze when speaking to his Corps brothers. From now 
on he is literally at the mercy of the senior membefs 
of the Corps. He must obey their every order. But 
his life is no harder than that of the average English 
fag and, excepting in one or two cases (where it has 
had excellent results), I have never seen the Pachy 
badly handled. His duties are anything from running 
messages and delivering letters to wiping up the mess 
caused through glasses of beer being spilled on the 
tables. 

_A Fuchs must drink—he must drink a great deal, 
But he always has the right to apply for dispensation, 
If his reasons are sound, it is granted him. It is the 
duty of his senior members to see that he does not drink 
when he cannot stand more. He learns to a nicety 
how much beer he can carry. During his period as a 
Fuchs he is given the opportunity of choosing a 
Leibvater (Body father) from among his seniors—this 
is one of the active Burschen. He fathers the boy and 
brings him through to success. ‘The Bursche is very 
proud of having been chosen by the freshman and he 
lives up to the honour of his position. Thus families 
ate formed and one will hear a student refer to his 
Leibvater or Leib grandfather. If one Bursche has more 
than one Fuchs as Leibsohn, he is naturally called 
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| whbruder, Quite often one hears a student speak of 
hin Lesbonkel and Lezbvetter (cousin). 

When he comes towards the end of his first term, 
l\wving been ordered here and there by his seniors, the 
junior member entets into the duelling class. In 
some Corps the Fachse are not allowed to duel until 
uring their second term. But in the Corps with 
which I was associated it depended on the ability and 
‘lvancement of the Fuchs whether he could make the 
plunge during the last week or two of his first term. 
lhe first three duels are not as strenuous as those of a 
senior man, but they ate none the less exciting. The 
illerent Corps practise alone during the week, and 
waturally, if they have a Fuchs who is particularly good 
li the execution of one or another of the different 
lechnical points, they do not advertise it until the man 
siands in the duelling ring to display his skill. ‘There- 
love the first duel of a Fuchs draws as great attention 
us those of the advanced fighters. Their ‘ tricks’ are 
known, but the new man may have a hundred new 
secrets to display. 

After the Fachs has duelled with three opponents 
(usually towards the middle of the second term), he is 
‘ aecepted ’ into the Corps alongside the men who have 
heen his seniors. He receives his ‘ ribbon,’ which is 
worn across the breast from the right shoulder and 
lustened at the left hip with an ivory stud on which the 
‘emblem’ of the Corps is carved. Added to this 
stud there is a small piece of coloured cord, attached 
lo the ribbon. This is presented to him by the Acht 
Lh Abend Gesellschaft, an old company of Heidelberg 
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residents. ‘These people are Heidelbergers (mostly of 
the business class) and their society is respected by every 
Corps student. The new Barsche also receives his 
cap, a small ‘ pork pie,’ bordered with the colours of 
his Corps. The caps of the Fuchse and Barschen are 
different—sometimes in shape and sometimes in 
colour. Having gone through this period of his 
active life, the boy emerges into the new freedom in 
which he is able to enjoy the life of a senior man. 

He is now able to join his other Corps brothers in 
all their activities and he is allowed to enter the Corps 
Convent toom at his house. This has been closed to 
him until now : in it are kept the archives and the more 
“sectet’ papers and trophies of the Corps. Another 
liberty allowed the newly-made Buarsche is that he may, 
when at Sepp’! (the official beer-garden of the five 
Heidelberg Corps), drink to the health of anyone he 
chooses. Before this he had to wait until people had 
drunk to him. Then he had to ask dispensation from 
one of his seniors before he could return the toast. 

While these boys are active, they have to attend 
duelling practice several hours every day. They are 
instructed by a university duelling master. This alone 
is strenuous and the masters are extremely exacting 
in their demands. Added to these duelling practices, 
every boy must attend a stipulated number of lectures 
every week and he must learn the signs and colours o/ 
hundreds of the other German Corps. 

Much can be written of the drinking bouts which 
are included in the life of the boys. Like the duelling, 
they ate all part of a defined routine. I have often 
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heard English and American tourists ridicule the beer- 
(irinking and finish up so drunk themselves that they 
lave considered it a great joke to steal pepper-pots 
ind beer-mugs from the beer-gardens. The system 
of the Corps teaches a boy to drink without making a 
lool or a cad of himself. 

| think the fault of the duelling associations is the 
sume as the fault of the English public schools and 
military and naval colleges. The boys meet only 
people of their own social class. ‘This limitation gives 
(hema cramped conception of human nature. Except 
lor this unavoidable limitation I think there is a great 
ileal to be said in favour of the general training given 
to the Corps students. I do not think that their 
isolation as a class causes any more snobbishness than 
wny other form of education in Europe. Snobbish- 
Hess is more often the outcome of the servility of the 
poor than the arrogance of the rich. All such institu- 
lions as the Corps are given the reputation of being 
hiot-beds of class difference, whether they are military, 
(iplomatic, university or sporting associations. The 
word ‘snob’ is a lazy man’s word. It is often con- 
fused with pride and actual superiority of talents and 
character. The German Corps student may be a little 
arrogant. That is the arrogance born in him as a 
(ierman, It is not an attitude engendered by his 
(raining. But he is seldom a prig, nor does he fail 
lo appreciate the qualities in his opponent; whether 
on the duelling floor or on the rugger field. 

One of the happiest aspects in the lives of the Corps 
students is their healthy outlook on sexual matters. 
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Homosexuality is almost unknown among Corps 
students: I have never suspected or heard of a case 
in all my two years here. The Germans ate widely 
accused of being a homosexual people. The big 
cities have their centres and societies of corruption. 
So has London, but the English refuse to accept the 
phenomenon and hide it away. It is nevertheless 
there. The Germans do not pretend in such matters, 
therefore the homosexual night clubs run by Jews in 
Berlin are notorious, whereas in England the same 
condition is more secret and hidden away. Also, | 
have found from my experience that homosexuality 
is tate among the upper classes. The German 
‘Nancy boy’ is entirely a product of the self-con 
sciously refined bourgeoisie. ‘The life of the Corps 
student is rather like that of the colonial in its extreme 
vitality. The life in a day of these boys is so strenuous 
and occupied that the energy which might seek its 
outlet in sex is used up in bodily exertion. 

Duelling plays a much smaller part in the training 
of the German Corps student than is generally realised. 
There are long days of walking tours, mornings and 
afternoons of spott—trunning, jumping, swimming 
and hand-ball. Once or twice in the week the mem 
bers of the Corps with whom I associated tise at five 
ot six a.m. and walk five miles, to a part of the forest 
where they have shooting practice. Under normal 
conditions, my friends, who are mostly the sons of 
military families, would have been officers in the army 
ot navy. Germany is now allowed an army of only 
one hundred thousand and there is no outlet for the 
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inborn military feelings of my friends. ‘They naturally 
create other ways of keeping up their training. These 
military activities are mostly looked upon by the 
foreign Press as a direct flouting of the Treaty of 
Versailles. As far as I have seen, there is so little 
‘secret’ in their training that one can hardly accuse 
these lads of building up an army. It would be cruel 
to ask them to be willing to deteriorate physically 
hecause their grandfathers fought in a war against us. 

When I was admitted to the Heidelberg Corps as 
| erkebrsgast I was given their trust. But it is not 
only in appreciation of this that I write, but also to 
ling the true life of my friends into the open light 
where it may achieve the respect which it deserves. 

A Corps is made up of the following officers: Der 
lirste, Zweite and Dritte Chargierte (the captain and 
(wo prefects). In their hands lie the responsibilities 
and traditional respect of the association. ‘Then comes 
the Fuchsmajor, who is in charge of the freshmen. 
These different officers are chosen for their ability as 
leaders, gentlemen, duellers and sportsmen. Such a 
position is a great honour. They are positions which 
can be lost and never regained. 

| once saw a Zweiter Chargierter, whose whole life 
as active member with one of the noblest Corps in 
(iermany had been one of honour and respect, lose 
his charge through a slight mistake in duelling. It was 
one of the most tragic things I have ever experienced. 
during the duel.he dodged his head back; an unfor- 
pivable and clumsy blunder. The position for which 
he had fought for eighteen months was lost in that 
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second. It may sound a small thing to consider 
‘tragic,’ but these positions are jealously guarded and 
they mean as much to these boys as being promoted 
to captain of the team in a school. It is a deep test 
of character. Although this boy most probably felt 
that his reputation as a Corps student was ruined, and 
although he most probably wanted to creep into a 
corner and die of shame, he had to overcome this, 
The battle of character in him was amazing. During 
the meals at his house he had to give up his position 
at the head of the table, on my right, and sit down 
among the other boys. He no longer had charge overt 
the others. His voice became one with the rest. On 
his part and on that of his brothers I have never seen 
gteater respect, greater bravery and greater human 
understanding. He wasa young, sensitive lad. Some 
time later I watched him duel again; a magnificent 
exhibition of technical skill and moral courage. He 
was considered one of the finest duellers in Heidelberg, 
and he fought this last duel knowing that it was 
impossible to regain his lost position. 

It is now several years since the famous ‘ Domela’ 
case caused such a stir in German duelling circles, 
Here are the facts. An impostor came to Heidelberg 
and, using the name of ‘ Prince Lieven,’ he gained 
access into several of the evening festivities of one 
of the most famous Corps here. ‘The man’s likeness 
to the real Prince Lieven and the wonderful way in 
which he carried off the rdle gave the members of this 
Corps no teason for being suspicious. It was not 
until some time later, after he had been arrested and 
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Was serving his sentence for numerous other fraudulent 
tases, that the truth came out. During his years in 
guol he was approached by a Jewish writer whose 
\ifluence enabled him to obtain access to the prisoner. 
‘The impostor told the author of his experiences. 

l'ventually the book appeared under the prisonet’s 
own name. He attacked the good name of the Corps 
and of the members who had offered him their unsus- 
pecting friendship. According to the descriptions 
in this book, the reader would think that the students’ 
lives were one long series of drinking, gorging and 
helehing parties. This ‘ Domela’ said that while he 
mal at the table at the Corps’ house, the members 
indulged in the most disgusting display of table 
manners that he had ever experienced. But he did not 
mention the almost hard, severe fines which ate 
imposed on members of the Corps for these so-called 
‘bad manners.’ 

| have eaten many meals at the house in question 
und | have often been astonished at the way the meals 
ive organised. One member has a ‘ fine’ book and, 
in the event of a member reporting the ‘ bad manners’ 
or * rudeness ’ of a fellow-member, the offending boy’s 
fume is entered, with the fine imposed. When young 
nen have been drinking beer for hours on end it can 
luirdly be called bad manners or rudeness to belch. 
lt is an unfortunate flaw in one’s physical apparatus, 
lit it is also the source of much comfort and content. 
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SCHLAGER DUELS 

1932. 
THE first and most important form of duel in Heidel- 
berg is fought with curved sabres. As these ate the 
results of petsonal or ‘ colour’ insults, they do not 
happen very often. However, the first three prefects 
of a Corps must be ready to fight one of these duels for 
the honout of theit Corps whenever called upon. The 
training for this sort of duel is totally different from 
that of the usual sch/éger combats, which ate fought by 
the five Corps about once every week during the term. 
At present (July 1932), duelling is forbidden in the 
State of Baden and the Heidelberg students have to 
travel up the Neckar Valley to a small village which 
lies just over the border, in Hesse. The government 
of Hesse has (unofficially) extended to the Heidelberg 
students the privilege of duelling in the little village 
of Neckarsteinach. This is one of the typical examples 
of how the different states in Germany tefuse to co- 
operate in government. 

I saw one of the very few sabre duels which take 
place in Heidelberg, shortly after my arrival here. 
The experience was alive in my memory months after- 
wards, when my Corps ‘ Hosts ’ asked me why I never 
accepted their invitations to see the weekly duels in 
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Neckarsteinach. Eventually I was induced to go to 
this little village with my friends, and to realise the 
enormous differences which exist between a sabre and a 
\)A/dver Partie. Since then, I have seen many of these 
worning combats. In this time my feelings have 
juased through three definite stages. After I had 
coused being appalled at the sight of the wounds and 
the blood, I came to the stage when I was so enthusi- 
wtic that I contemplated taking duelling lessons. I 
wished to know the why and the wherefore of every- 
(hing, and I even wanted to have the honour of being 
allowed to ‘ meet’ one of my many duelling acquaint- 
anees. Now I have arrived at the stage where I am 
interested only when friends of mine are duelling or 
when the fighting promises to be particularly thrilling. 
| watch my special friends in a duel with something 
of the pride of an elder brother, watching his younger 
lwother playing cricket at Lords’. 

The students leave Heidelberg by car or omnibus 
shout six o’clock in the morning. The hour depends 
pon the number of duels to be fought in a morning. 
The Valley of the Neckar is always magnificent, in 
immer or in winter; when the mists roll down from 
between the high surrounding hills, one would expect 
Wotan and Briinnhilde to step out on to one of the 
wojecting rocks. ‘The heavily-wooded hills are split 
lo patches of rugged red stone; wild, and behind 
ihe veils of drifting mists, they seem to be mysterious 
wid overwhelming. The Neckar has a charm which 
| pluce far above that of the Rhine. Here, where the 
fiver is more erratic in its course and where the banks 
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ate narrower and the hills wilder, one finds the castle 
ruins peeping out between crevices. On the Rhine 
the ruins are more ‘ arranged.’ 

On arrival in Neckarsteinach you go to a small 
beet-garden, where everything is hustle and bustle. 
Some of the students have already arrived. They 
hang out of the windows and yell out their opinions 
of their arriving friends, of their clothes and of their 
means of transport. The boys entering the building 
answer these remarks in a tone similar to those in which 
the remarks are uttered. There is nothing ‘ smart’ 
or ‘affected’ in the way these lads taunt each other; 
they taunt with unoffending simplicity. It is not part 
of German humour to be ambiguous. 

In the restaurant on the ground floor, many students 
ate hurrying about, carrying cups of coffee and tolls, 
endeavouring to snatch a bite before the duelling 
begins. Many of them have scrambled out of bed, 
leaving themselves no time to eat anything before 
leaving Heidelberg. My Corps has a small toom in 
this beer-garden: a toom reserved for them on the 
fighting days. In these rooms the boys can be heard 
talking and laughing, others are huddled up in chairs 
ot stretched out on benches, enjoying a last wink of 
sleep before the duels. Only in this private room are 
the younger Fchse allowed to sit down. Upstairs, 
in the duelling hall, unless they have special dispensa- 
tion or are actually duelling themselves, the freshmen 
have to stand the whole time. a trying experience after 
a Kneipe. ‘This is one of the old unexplainable customs. 
A German way of disciplining the young. People are 
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\unning up and down stairs: the servants of the 
different Corps ate unpacking their baskets of swords, 
pudded trousers and throat cloths, arm pads and 
‘leathers’ (the protectors which are worn over old 
wounds). Helmets for the seconds and the thickly- 
judded aprons, bearing the colours of the Corps, which 
ire also worn by the seconds, and the dozens of other 
jecoutrements of duelling are arranged along the 
iurrow tables. 

Upstairs, in a large hall which is hung with the 
shields and colours of the different duelling associations, 
the doctor is unpacking his stitching implements, his 
widding and his numerous bottles. Everything is 
meticulously clean and hygienic. The hall is very 
iiixed in its furnishings and decoration. In the centre 
of the ceiling, the lamp is decorated with imitation 
leaves, grapes and flowers: all dusty and faded. On 
one side of the walls are the framed certificates of male 
thoirs and other associations which use these rooms 
for their meetings. A large grand piano, covered with 
4 beer and wine-stained cloth, stands in one corner. 
1) an alcove near the doctor’s bench there is a long 
table which is used as the washing place. Here, after 
the duels, the students clean themselves of the thick, — 
lwavy-smelling blood which has been smeared over 
their faces and clothes. Towards the end of the 
wishing process the bowls of hot water look like 
eHormous tuteens of thick, warm, red cabbage soup. 

| have often had long conversations with the doctor 
luting the pauses between the duels. He started as 
| / harxt (mending doctor) to the Heidelberg duelling 
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associations in 1895. During these long years, in 
which he has sewn over half a million stitches into 
the heads, faces and shouldets of the hundreds of 
students who have duelled here, he has become a great 
authority on duelling. He has watched these combats 
so often that, excepting when he is particularly 
interested, I have often seen him reading books during 
the fights. He was also active during his student days 
and, like most of his contemporaries, he disapproves 
thoroughly of the modern methods of intense study- 
ing. He ridicules the modern student; in fact 
nothing is as good as it was ‘in his day.? On the 
ceiling, which is now a dingy white, one can sec 
dozens of dark spots where the blood has landed from 
the little pieces of skin and hair which occasionally 
fly through the air during a duel. 

The sword-blades ate either placed out on the 
tables or they stand up against the wall. The hilts, 
each bearing the colours of the different Corps, are 
put into bundles at the ends of the tables. Some of 
these ate new, others are dented and dirty, the colours 
no longer shining. The appointed time comes to 
begin the duelling and the room is gradually filling 
with the dozens of students who ate either taking 
part or who have come to watch their Corps brothers 
fight. They stand in groups round the room, their 
bright caps enlivening the dingy scene. Excepting 
for the one or two waitresses, who serve the boys with 
Schorle (a mixture of wine and mineral water peculiar 
to this part of Germany), no women ate admitted into 
the duelling hall. Sometimes the mothers and friends 
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ive allowed to watch the combats through a window on 
the landing. Among the students gathered in the 
lll one sees a number of caps and colours which ate 
int those of the Heidelberg Corps. These are visitors 
from other University duelling associations: each 
Corps has its ring of friendly Corps in other towns. 
When a member of the Heidelberg Corps goes to 
lierlin, Munich, Géttingen, or one of the other universi- 
lies, he automatically becomes a guest of the Friend- 
Hiip Corps. In this way a series of chain-friendships 
is made. 
In the centre of the floor a number of students have 
fithered round the sawdust-covered duelling ring. 
A chair stands at either end for the dueller. On the 
other sides of the ring are numbers of chairs, in rows, 
for the audience, the umpire and other officials. The 
pire is a member of one of the Corps not taking 
fart in the duel. He is chosen for his knowledge of 
the technical side of the duelling as well as for his 
shility as a fighter. 
On the umpire’s command for Silentium and his 
wnouncing the duel, both fighters and their assistants 
wivance into the middle of the sawdust ring. On 
twit left-hand side, the seconds stand in a crouching 
pnition, theit swords held up behind those of the 
dwellers. The fighters are clothed in padded trousers 
Which reach up to the chest. Over their hearts, under 
tie wimpit and round their throats there are thickly- 
ilded black bandages. Over their eyes they wear 
Iron woggles on leather straps. If they have wounds 
from other duels—wounds which have not yet healed, 
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these are coveted with leathers. A Corps student is 
not allowed more than three of these face and head 
leather strips. 

The fighters stand in a perfectly stiff upright position, 
the feet apart, at a distance which allows fitmness and 
ease. Their dead arm is held behind, the hand grasp- 
ing the belt. On the tight side, one of theit Corps 
brothers, not in uniform, but wearing long gauntlets, 
holds wads of cotton-wool dipped in antiseptic. 
Between the rounds these boys wipe the swords and 
straighten them out in the event of their having been 
bent. Behind the fighters, to the right, a Fuchs stands 
in readiness to grasp the dueller’s fighting arm at the 
end of a round. 

The whole movement of the duelling comes from 
the wrist and forearm; strength combined with 
swiftness. The dueller must attempt to slash his 
opponent’s head with one movement on the left- or 
right-hand side of the scalp and then, with a swift 
cutved stroke, bring his sword round and ‘ mect’ 
the chin or other part of the face. These two move- 
ments tequite months and months of training. It is 
seldom that a fighter is able to deal out two or more 
cutting blows in the same movement. 

One of the seconds gives the signal to begin the 
duel—the result is so quick and the slashing swords 
wotk at such a rate that, until one has been able to 
study the fighting for months, it is impossible to 
concentrate on the technical aspects of the duel, to 
watch for mistakes and, at the same time, count the 
strokes made. Thus it is that many students have 
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ten explained to me how very fortunate it is to have 
i good second. Very frequently the result of a duel 
tin be affected greatly by the ability of the second, 
who must know the right moment to call Aa/t between 
» slashes, watch for mistakes on the part of the 
ponent and, should his man show signs of strain, 
id an excuse to warrant the request for a pause. 
"his is not easy, for he is in a crouched position at the 
e of the dueller and his head is covered by an 
ormous wite gauze. 
An ordinary Sch/dger Partie is a duel lasting fifteen 
Hinutes. It is made up of three rounds. In the first 
nd, twenty slashes are made, and in each of these 
lashes the dueller must endeavour to deal out seven 
lows. In the second round, fifteen slashes of seven 
ws ate made, and in the last round, ten slashes of 
ven blows each. A perfect duel has three hundred 
fifteen blows and, between the forty-five slashes, 
only pauses ate those granted at the end of each 
I have very seldom seen a perfect duel; that 
one in which one of the seconds has not found 
ome excuse to call out Aa/t. On being asked ‘ warum 
alt?’ by the second of his opponent, he has found 
me feasible answer and reason. Sometimes the 
‘ords ate bent and twisted as if they were made 
soft lead; so strenuous are the blows they 


A duel is neither lost nor won. In the event of a 
losing too much blood; in the event of his heart 
( keeping up to pitch, or supposing he should not 
§ able to last out the fifteen minutes, the duel is 
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announced as being against the Corps—no names 
enter into the combats at all. 

Some of the wounds received by the boys ate serious. 
In many cases a dueller will finish the fight with gashes 
which requite from one to twenty stitches. There 
are very seldom fatal accidents and, during my years 
in Heidelberg, no student has died of the wounds 
received. In the last ten years, only one student has 
died as the result of duelling in Germany, and this was 
from blood-poisoning. There have often been articles 
in foreign papers accusing these German duellers of 
extracting their stitches before the proper time, and 
in tampering with their wounds in other ways, to make 
them lasting and obvious. I have never heard of such 
a case. It is, naturally, one of the greatest offences 
against a Corps student to do such a thing. One 
safeguatd against this is that the students have to be 
attended by the same doctor. If one of them tried to 
tamper with his wounds, the ‘crime’ would be 
reported to his Corps. Sometimes the stitches burst 
and the results are ghastly. But the doctor knows 
his work and there are very few cases of blood- 
poisoning or relapses into infection. The doctor in 
Heidelberg can tie up these boys with as much non- 
chalance as a salesman tying up parcels in a Christmas 
tush. 

The duel comes to its end. The blood has slipped 
down the side of the boy’s face and it hangs to his chin, 
slowly drying and glistening, like fantastic red stalac- 
tites. What amazes me most is the marvellous way 


in which a lad will hold his head perfectly firm, even 
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(hough the sword slashes a piece out of his cheek or 
chin. 

| have occasionally seen the freshmen faint while 
watching their first duel. The sight of the flowing 
hlood will make them turn white. But the bravery 
they had suspected in themselves soon comes through. 
li is not long before they take theit own place on the 
uelling list, to draw the blood of their opponents. 
At the end of the duel, both fighters are helped by 
\heir Corps brothers to free themselves of the paddings, 
\rousers and goggles. They then go to the doctor’s 
hench, One dons a long rubber apron, sits in a chair 
iad gives his right hand to his opponent. The 
Hpponent holds his hand while the doctor rids the 
lihter’s face of the blood and then puts the necessary 
itches into his head and face. After this, the other 
hoy takes the chair and gives his hand to his opponent. 
When they have both been treated by the doctor, they 
yo to the washing bowls at the side of the room; they 
sponge down and then dress. While the doctor is 
sewing them up, the other Corps students cluster 
found the chair, laugh at the doctot’s jokes, comment 
mi the duel and make notes. The Fachse stand neat 
the doctor and enter the number of stitches into their 
tiall notebooks. I once saw a lad receive twenty- 
thivee stitches in the head. Shortly after this, he came 
ft) me and showed me, with great pride, the pieces of 
hone which had been found clinging to the hair off 
hile head. 

The number of duels fought during one of these 
weelly ‘ festivities’ is anything from four to twenty. 
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It is usually about midday or a little after that onc 
leaves Neckarsteinach for the lovely drive back to 
Heidelberg. The motnings go by, students artive in 
Heidelberg, learn their duelling, fight at least ninc 
duels, receive blows which will mark them for life, 
make magnificent friendships and then go back to theit 
studies. Thus this tradition has been handed down 
from generation to genetation for well over onc 
hundred years. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE GERMAN UNDERGRADUATE 
July 1932. 
lm inner government of the Duelling Corps in 
lleidelberg remains a mystery to most people. Yet 
here we have an orthodox and defined mode of life 
which is a tradition, religiously observed. Except in 
two cases, the students do not live in their Corps 
houses. They live in tooms, much the same as 
wnidergraduates in Cambridge, who ‘live out.’ The 
tooms let out to Heidelberg students are less splendid, 
Init they revolve about the personality of a landlady 
who is as much a ‘ type’ as the Cambridge landlady, 
who is so devoted to her marble clock and her aspi- 
ilistra, The rooms of the Heidelberg student are no 
ore than a place to sleep—his bed and his wardrobe. 
lle has little social life in his rooms. Directly he is 
ilressed he is off to the Corps house. Here is the 
entre of all his thoughts and acts. 
| know most of the Corps houses and I have 
iitended many of their ceremonies and drinking 
Kweipen. The Corps house is usually made up of a 
lounge of sitting-toom, a Kneipe toom where the 
ilrinking ceremonies take place, a dining-toom, and 
then, the holy of holies, the C.C. bureau which is 


forbidden to young members and usually to visitors. 
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Here the senior members enjoy their superiority and 
hete they keep their archives. I have seen one of 
these rooms and I have seen photographs of most ol 
the others. ‘They are very simple and their holiness 
lies in their spirit rather than in any tangible possessions 
ot devotions. 

The three prefects of a Corps have different offices 
—the first is given his position as head of the Corps. 
He is host on special guest nights and he is the official 
vein of the Corps. The second Chargierter is chosen 
for his duelling and is the first called upon to defend 
the name and colours of the Corps in the event of a 
sabre duel. ‘The third Chargierter has to write to 
patents who wish to enter their sons on the list for 
the coming terms. He must also control the accounts 
and the finance. Regular reports are made out and 
sent to the ‘old boys’ and honorary members. In 
the event of a grave matter needing decision, it is put 
before the board of ‘ old boys.’ On the death of one 
of these older members the Corps goes into mourning, 
The flag at the house is flown at half-mast and the 
students wear a small black rosette on their caps, 
The Kneipe following the death of the old boy is 
cancelled and there is a short ceremony in his memory, 

The rather heavy, almost ugly furniture found in 
the Corps houses is typical of the middle and end of 
the last century, when most of the houses wete founded, 
Every inch of space is devoted to the worship of the 
past. Hundreds upon hundreds of photographs and 
silhouettes of old members, and photographs of old 
drinking ceremonies. Poverty has denuded the Corps 
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of much of their Victorian splendour. Time was 
when beer was cheap and when men were able to be 
more gallant in their amusements. The students 
wed to make walking tours into the forest, with all 
the German’s love for a ‘view.’ Their dogs were at 
their heels, and following at a distance came the Corps 
jervant in a wagon, bringing the kegs and glasses. 
lhe German love for a ‘ view’ can be explained, I 
(hink. In England we have the sea as our boundary. 
We are not frontier-minded. We do not look over 
4 tiver and see a potential enemy on the other bank. 
We do not suffer from claustrophobia. But the 
fiermans do. They are hemmed in on all sides, 
ilmost, They want to break away, to see distance, to 
wee space. That is why the German sits so long 
pon the shores of the Rhine or upon a high place 
thove the valleys of the Mosel or the Neckar. To 
eer OUT, to feel that he is not walled in. Wherever 
if can enjoy such a vista, into distance, he builds a 
little seat. And there he sits. Prince Albert used to 
lwiild seats at Balmoral or Osborne, wherever he could 


(lominate a ‘view.’ It is a German passion, a little 
iringe to us. The German student still walks and 
lie still embraces the ‘ view,’ with its promise of escape 


Widdistance. But he walks without the merry wagon of 
heye and glasses. Economy has driven him to virtue. 

The names of the hundreds of old students upon 
the walls of the Corps house awaken a late Victorian 
piture, Great German noblemen and soldiers who 
wiined themselves at Cowes or who entertained the 
Fiplish society at Baden Baden, Bad Homburg or 
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Weisbaden. The pages of memoits come to life 
here. The most amusing room in the Corps house is 
the Kneipe room, where the beer is worshipped. The 
walls are lined by hundreds of silhouettes of the old 
members. In one house ate seven hundred silhouettes 
upon the walls of one room. ‘Then there are beet 
mugs, presented by old members. Some are old and 
rich. One belonging to the Saxo Borussia was given 
by Prince Alexis Troubetzkoy. It is of dull silver, 
with inlaid pictures of gold and platinum. Hanging 
from the ceiling are the drinking horns, mounted in 
gold or silver. In one corner is a pipe-tack: the 
pipes are long, with meerschaum-lined bowls, and 
crests upon them. Gay tassels hang from their 
mouthpieces. Ash-trays are made from deer antlers, 
The tables are big and heavy and they are pungent 
and deeply stained by gallons of spilled beer. The 
otiginal surfaces of the tables are lost in a lacework 
of carved names. 

It is in such a room that one enjoys the drinking 
of beer after dinner. The scene is beautiful. The 
datk wood of the ceiling, the hanging drinking horns, 
the radiance of golden cups against the dark walls : 
all softened by the light of candles. 

The Corps students eat both their meals in their 
Corps houses, except on Sunday. Thus the centres 
for social life are different from an English university 
where ‘hall’ is, in most cases, a gathering-place 
where students meet and arrange amusements, per 
haps casually, over the table. Thete is no such 
freedom for pleasure in Heidelberg. The social life 
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of the English student is arranged according to wishes 
within himself. The social life of the Corps student 
is arranged by laws outside himself. But this is true 
of so many other characteristics of the German. 
Manners in an Englishman are an instinct. In a 
(ierman they ate part of a system imposed upon him 
irom the outside. The differences and the advantages 
of English behaviour ate felt, not only in Germany, 
hut in any foreign country. Table manners in 
l'‘nwland ate a ritual and an inevitable badge of class 
ind breeding. The French are the people who know 
what to eat. The English do not know what to eat, 
hut they do know /ow to eat it. English table manners 
are the standard of polite German houses. But there 
is a self-consciousness about German behaviour 
which shows that, for various reasons traced through 
K\intory, her conflicts have left her a less civilised if a 
nore highly cultivated race than the English. 

The young Germans show a respect for our be- 
liviour and manners which is bad for us. I have 
otten been asked, by charming, well-bred youngsters, 
i | would tell them what an Englishman would do 
‘in such and such circumstances.’ It has never been 
jomiible for me to explain that the English ate well 
winnered because they have no manners and that 
they wre well dressed because they know how to wear 
well-cut clothes with absolute carelessness as to how 
they appear. 

The dining-room of the Corps house depends for 
lis colour and liveliness upon the many shields of past 
snd present members. These make the walls glorious 
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with colour. There is the rich thread of family 
worship woven through all the life of the Corps; the 
warm, self-confident feeling that they belong to a 
class which is isolated from the hurly-burly. I think 
the class consciousness is mote lively in them than in 
the boys of an English public school or university. 
There is much more democracy in Cambridge than 
in Germany. But that is perhaps because the English 
undergraduate, confident in his social position, knows 
that nothing he can do (within reason) can destroy it. 
He can, more or less, know whom he wishes to know. 
The German undergraduate is not so certain. He 
therefore knows only people of his own class, seldom 
if ever even eating a meal or calling upon anybody 
outside the small group to which he belongs. 

Just as the family tradition is crystallised in the 
shields which hang on the walls of the dining-room of 
the Corps house, so do we find another evidence of 
this in the drinking-mugs used in the Corps Loka/, 
Sepp’l. It is the custom for one Corps brother to 
present another with a beer-mug on the lid of which 
the family crest of the donor is painted. Inside is a 
short dedication, with the names of the two members 
and the date of the gift. In the richer past, these 
mugs were catved and painted by famous artists, 
Now they ate simple glass mugs, with painted porce- 
lain tops. During my years in Heidelberg, several of 
my friends have presented me with beer-mugs. In 
one case, four of them clubbed together and had their 
ctests worked into a beautiful design upon the lid of 
the mug they gave me. 
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Back to the dining-room of the Corps house! 
The tables are arranged in a big horseshoe and the 
ihvee prefects sit in the centre of the shoe, dividing 
the guests, if there are any. The food is plain and 
wholesome and, contrary to rumour in the town, 
there is neither beer nor wine drunk at even the 
evening meal. Anniversaries or the generosity of an 
old boy, visiting Heidelberg, are the only excuses for 
lveaking this rule. During the meal one boy keeps a 
mall book at his side. He makes incriminating notes 
on the behaviour of the members. Offensive observa- 
lions and bad manners are entered against the offender 
ind he is fined afterwards. 

With most people, these young Germans appeat 
will, Their manners are stiff, accentuated by the 
tlicking of heels and the formal, cold voice which 
they use for addressing strangers. But are the English 
lows cold? How true is the old story of the two 
|.nglishmen who were wrecked upon a desert island. 
They had never met on the ship, so they walked up 
snd down the forsaken shore looking for somebody to 
introduce them. I never felt this coldness with the 
(sermans for very long. They have theit protection 
ii the subtle difference between their two modes of 
wildress, ‘ Sie’ and ‘ Du,” but I never found this held 
i against me as a barrier when I had established 
myself in their confidence, and I was soon accepted 
wid permitted to sit where I wished at the table and to 
le one of themselves. 

| have been the victim of one formality which has 
wmused me. The younger members have always 
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obeyed one ritual because I am a little older. Being 
a foreigner has made it impossible for we to propose 
the drinking of a Schmolles, or brotherhood drink, 
Equally, the younger members insisted upon a painful 
respect for my age and would not propose the drinking 
and the mote friendly form of address which it involves, 
One was conscious of the wish to break down the 
barrier. In the end the ‘du’ would slip out over a 
glass of beer after dinner, or during a walk together in 
the forest. 

Between the dinner and the Kweipe there is an 
interval, and at this time the students will walk in the 
gatden. I love the touch of ceremony with which 
the German walks. No matter what class he em 
braces ; no matter whether he is a soft-voiced Bavarian 
peasant beside the Konigsee, a stout shopkeeper in 
Stuttgart or the son of a Silesian landowner beiny 
educated in Heidelberg, he walks, with the halo of 
ritual, towards a ‘ view.’ He contemplates the scene, 
pausing to drink in its beauty and colour, and then he 
returns to the warm room. 

The Kneipe or drinking ceremony begins at nine 
o’clock in the evening. In some of the Corps houses 
the guests are given a heavily braided and grand 
jacket to wear. It buttons up to the throat and saves 
laundry bills. The drinking is earnest and likely to 
destroy white linen. At Riesenstein, the Corps house 
I know best in Heidelberg, the home of the Saxo 
Borussia, the dim room is lit by candles which stand in 
heavy sockets cut from deer and stag antlers. ‘The 
Kneipe begins with several verses of the Corps song : 
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So piinktlich zur Sekunde trifft keine Uhr wohl ein 
Als ich zur Abenstunde beim alten Riesenstein. 

Dort sitz’ ich lang und passe wohl auf kein Zifferblatt, 
Man merkts am leeren Fasse, wie viel’s geschlagen hat, 
Man merkts am leeren Fasse, wie viel’s geschlagen hat. 

‘The discipline is rigid, even for the drinking bout. 
lf a member knocks a candle over, on the table, he is 
lined one mark. If he forgets to close the lid of his 
heer-mug, the other boys leap to him and stand their 
(nugs on top of his. He must then pay for the amount 
of beer the accumulated mugs will hold. 

There is a pretty touch of ceremony about the 
progress to the Kneipe room. ‘The Fiichse form a guard 
and they sing as the older members and guests pass 
upstairs to the drinking-room. Certain members of 
the Corps and the guests are allowed cushions. They 
walk from place to place and from friend to friend, 
turrying their cushions. If the cushion is forgotten, 
it hecomes the property of the finder, unless he is a 
nchs. 

In front of each member and guest is his beer-mug, 
ind in this there is a mouthful of beer. This is drunk 
to the house and to the tradition of the Corps. The 
lirst prefect calls for Si/entium and the drinking begins. 
The long pipes are brought, filled and lit. They are 
s» long that the older members order the help of a 
lwhs in lighting them. ‘The drinking proceeds in a 
tuccession of toasts or ‘prosts.? A glass holds 
miough beer for three ‘ prosts.’ It is not the tule to 
drink with a person as soon as he has toasted one. 
livariably, a friend will ‘prost’ one with the usual 
tout, auf Ihr Wohl, after which he will drink one- 
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third of his glass of beer. The glasses usually hold 
just about one-third of a litre, including the froth, or, 
as it is often called in German, de Blume. When the 
friend drinks to one, it is necessary to say only 
‘prosit.’? Shortly after this (the recognised length of 
time differs, in Heidelberg it is within three minutes) 
one calls one’s friend, returns the toast and then turns 
to another friend and drinks it to his health. This 
latter friend will, in turn, return the ‘ prost ? and drink 
his beer to still another friend—so the chain of toasts 
is made. If two people have already drunk to one, 
and there happens to be someone in the room to 
whom one wishes to pay a particular compliment, it 
is usual to return both ‘prosts’ at once and then 
drink the double quantity to the health of the one 
person. He will in turn ‘follow,’ and after saying 
that he is returning the double measure, he will drink 
it to another friend or he will split it and drink a 
single measure to each of two people. This can also 
be done with a full glass of beer. It is a matter of 
vety simple arithmetic which may have the fatal result 
of two and two making five. 

Speeches of welcome ate made to the guests who 
ate at the ceremony for the first time. After the 
speech has been delivered, the whole Corps rises and 
each member drinks ‘ what he has in his glass,’ to the 
guest’s health. In some Corps it is the custom fot 
the guest to give one long, murmuring call of ‘ prosit ’ 
during all the time in which the membets are draining 
their glasses. When every member has finished, the 
glasses ate brought down to the table with three 
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jesounding bangs. Shortly after this, the guest will 
wk the prefect to call for silence. After he has 
ilelivered his reply to the speech of welcome, he will, 
in turn, drink ‘ what he has in his glass’ to the health 
ofthe Corps. During this, the whole Corps give one 
long yell of ‘ prosit,’ and when the guest has banged 
\\is empty glass on the table three times, he takes his 
‘hair and the drinking bout is able to proceed. 

Student songs are sung—the earlier ones being 
more ‘sung’ than those towatds the end of the 
evening. There are certain rituals in connection with 
the many little drinking ceremonies which all play a 
reat part in the tradition of these Corps. If, for 
Instance, when called upon to bring beer to the table, 
i l'vchs brings glasses which do not contain the exact 
wmount, he is fined; if, when offering or returning 
i ‘prost,’ a boy does not drink the exact quantity of 
lwer, he is also fined. The moral effect of this is to 
eich boys to drink freely without losing their self- 
eontrol. 

Among the other ceremonies of the Kneipe are the 
Werjange, or drinking traces. Sometimes the Bier- 
wige are made up of two, four or eight glasses of 
leer. ‘The Béerjunge are often the result of a joking, 
personal remark against one of the lads. Sometimes, 
# « gesture of friendship, a boy will ‘ suggest’ that 
le be allowed to drink a beer race with one of the 
fiiests or with a Corps brother. It is, in this case, 
rulled a ‘little beer scandal’ and can result in very 
wusing consequences. It is not often that the beer 
fuces ate made with mote than one glass each, but 
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there have been occasions when these Béerjunge have 
been made eightfold. This excessive drinking does 
not take place very often; also the beer is so light 
that the results are more a strain upon the bladder 
than the head. The good behaviour is guarded hy 
the prefects, who have the right to drink as little ay 
they wish. I must admit that the advantages gained 
from this training are far greater than the supposed 
disadvantages. [he amount of beer consumed is no! 
as sinister in its effects as the spirits drunk by under 
graduates in England. Six glasses of this beer are 
no more devastating in their result than an ordinary 
stiff whisky-and-soda. Also, the drinking is spread 
out over such a space of time that the students are 
able to retire from the Kweipe room and rid themselves 
of their burden. 

On the announcement of a beer race, an umpire is 
called and both competitors take their places, one on 
either side of the judge. He calls for the two glasses 
of beer and delivers a traditional speech. Besides the 
glass of beer, with which he is to race, each mai 
interested in the Bierjunge has another glass to be use| 
as punishments. These can be the result of intet 
rupting the umpire in his speech, for lack of interes! 
in the race, or for one of the many other punishable 
mistakes. Invariably, many other students watch the 
beer race and, in the event of their interrupting o1 
making nuisances of themselves, they are also liable 
to be ordered to drink the beer in their glasses until 
the umpire gives them dispensation to stop. ‘Ihe 
speech continues. One heats that one must drink 
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ihe glass of beer, ‘ from the table of the house, back 
io the table of the house.’ Dribbling or failing com- 
pletely to empty the glass will be ‘ heavily punished.’ 
Ihe lad who has proposed the Bierjunge is asked by the 
mpire if he has a poem or other ‘ tag’ line which he 
wishes both members of the race to utter on theit 
laving drunk their glasses and returned them to the 
lable. This tag, usually a short quotation or an 
itiginal rhyme, is accepted by both parties. The 
limpire calls ‘one, two, three’ and both boys drink 
their glasses as quickly as possible. The man who, 
alter draining his glass and having returned it to the 
tuble, first announces the ‘tag’ clearly, is the winner 
ol the beer race. 

\{ the Bierjunge takes place between a guest and a 
lwehs, or between a senior man and one of the Fachse, 
ihe ‘superior’ asks the umpire if the Fachs has per- 
Mission to win the race. This is to impress the 
lreshman with the inferiority of his position in the 
(orps. Having been granted this liberty, the Fuchs 
announces his gratitude in the loudest words of which 
le is capable; having finished the race, he thanks the 
sombatant and umpire for their indulgence in allowing 
a mere Fachs to drink with them. It is very seldom 
that the freshman wins a beer race. It takes months 
{ raining to be able to swallow a glass of beer in the 
ipace of five or six seconds. 

On the evening before the duelling bouts, the 
Iwitimmttagskneipe is held, and on this occasion, those 
loys who are duelling on the following morning 
tink nothing. One member of each Corps taking 
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part in the duelling is chosen to call at the houses o! 
the other Corps, taking with him a list of the duels 
which are to be fought. On artival at the Corps 
house the visitor is shown into the Kneipe room, where 
he is given a seat opposite to, or on the right-hand side 
of the first prefect. ‘The different senior men of the 
corps he is visiting drink to his health and he, in turn, 
returns these ‘ prosts.’? His visit usually lasts about 
ten to fifteen minutes. When leaving, he stands up, 
clicks his heels together, marches to the door and, 
turning to the people in the room, he makes a deep 
military bow. After he has gone, the prefect calls for 
silence and then reads out the list of the duels, those 
of his own Corps brothers being announced first, 
On the names of the two duellers being read, the 
whole company present stand up and in a loud voice 
say “Poor ...,’ mentioning the name of the lad 
their Corps brother is fighting on the following day. 
Songs of victory are sung for the duellers and ‘ prosts ’ 
ate drunk to their success. After this, the Fachse 
tush to the entrance of the Kneipe and form a guard of 
honour for the tetiting members who are to fight, 
As these boys walk through the line of freshmen, the 
Corps song is sung. The duellers then go home to 
their beds—it is necessary for them to have a 
thoroughly restful night if they hope to outwit their 
opponents on the following morning. 

After a few mote songs have been sung and more 
Bierjunge have been drunk, the Kneipe comes to a close. 
The freshmen ate sent straight home and they are 
followed by the Fuchsmajor, who walks through the 
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sitveets of Heidelberg, where they live, calling ‘ Are 
the 'achse already home?’ After the official closing 
ol the drinking ceremony, it is the usual custom for 
the seniors to retire to Sepp’l to eat, and in some 
uses, to continue their drinking. It is at this Szwdent- 
yha/ that the outsider sees these lads. Sepp’l has 
yone down in the history of Heidelberg—it is perhaps 
ie most famous student Brergarien in Germany, as it 
ly one of the very few which has survived the new 
lors of government without being forced to change 
lis methods to attract the tourists. 

lying in the oldest part of the town, the three- 
“ioried brown building has gone through very few 
thanges since it was formed into the official Byer- 
wurten of the Heidelberg Corps in the middle of the 
lustcentury. One of its amusing characteristics are the 
luundreds of advertisements and notice-boards which 
uve been stolen by students from trains and street 
eorners, from restaurants and shop doors, all over 
frermany. Many of these advertisements have been 
lwought from the fat-away Baltic states by those 
students who came here before the war; others 
liuve adorned the fronts of shops in Silesian 
iid Holstein villages and towns. They have been 
ling in such a way that the reading of one after the 
vther makes up a series of ambiguous jokes. One 
fiat have a good knowledge of Student German to 
ope to understand many of these. One hairdresset’s 
Wtice announces that ‘On account of building altera- 
Honan, the customers will be shaved behind.’ Another, 
which most probably came from a pathway leading 
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across some far-away paddock, tells people that ‘ it is 
forbidden to drive cows, oxen and other cloven 
footed animals in the area.’ Three other notices 
have been so arranged that they advise one that ‘ on 
account of her pump being out of working order, a 
midwife will have to change her programme.’ There 
ate hundreds of these notices, hanging in rows from 
the ceilings and walls of the old beer-room. The 
attival of a new notice is always received with great 
jubilation by the Corps students, and the person who 
has managed to ‘ find’ it is prosted and cheered as a 
returning warfior. 

In the student atmosphere of this old building, the 
boys continue their shouting and their ‘ prosting.’ 
For the foreigner, who is given the opportunity of 
knowing this side of the student’s life, it is difficult to 
learn and to understand the customs. He will be 
‘prosted’ by perfectly strange Corps students who 
wish to make him feel at home. But they are very 
reticent in making friendships with strangers, so often 
have they been let down by people who neither know 
them nor their activities. 

In Sepp’l, these students feel perfectly at home. I 
has, besides the hundreds of notice-boards and adver- 
tisements, huge stretches of photographs of the 
different Corps students who have sat here in the old 
days. Each of the five Corps has a table, on the wall 
at the top of which the Corps colours are hung over 
the shield. In a sense, this Loka/ is the property of 
the Corps. Should they deem it necessary, they could 
have it closed to the general public. ‘Their manners 
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and customs, their ceremonies and antics ate not a 
theatrical display. 

One evening I was sitting at a table with my Corps 
Iriends, when an American woman came up to us and 
wked one of the students how much he wanted for 
ihe ribbon across his chest. She asked him if he had 
fought many duels, and when he stiffly informed her 
that he could not speak American, she drew out her 
l\wnd-bag and asked him if he would sell her his ribbon 
ind coloured cap for one hundred dollars. On 
another evening I saw a Belgian leap across a table 
ind grab the cap from one of the boy’s heads and make 
lor the door. The proprietor was able to grasp the 
tap from the man’s hand as he escaped. 

Most of these Corps students are big lads. ‘Their 
(ruining makes them very fit and strong and they 
uke a merty picture sitting round the tables, their 
jackets off and their shirt-sleeves rolled up. Some- 
\imes there is music, a village band will be engaged to 
ilay the old student songs and the choruses will ring 
ile into the night. 


N [erse | 


CHAPTER XV 


DANZIG AND THE POLISH CORRIDOR 

August 1932. 

AGAIN, with dozens of students to see me off, I said 
‘good-bye’ to Heidelberg. The train was full, 
excepting for one small third-class compartment at 
the end of one of the carriages. Here, a silver fox 
fur hanging next to the window told me that some 
respectable old lady would most probably offer me 
peace as a travelling companion. The owner had 
not yet appeared. The luggage on the racks was 
‘very tespectable,’ so I told the porter to put my 
rather shabby bags next to it. Although I was 
leaving Heidelberg a little before the close of term, it 
seemed as though the whole University was travelling: 
with me. With many yells of auf Wiedersehen we 
drew out of the station. I sat down and contemplate«| 
the small articles my travelling companion had left on 
the seat as a sign of its reservation. She came, 
Laughing, and in very American German, she excused 
herself as she brushed by. She was not more than 
nineteen. In a few minutes she had told me where 
she had been, where she was going and what she 
thought of the hundred towns she had seen inGermany, 
My young American friend was travelling to Hain 
burg to join her boat, which was to take her across 
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‘the Pond.’ She asked me if I would care to help 
her ‘ finish ’ a bottle of Tokaj which she had brought 
from Austria. There was no restaurant car on the 
train, and in Frankfurt we planned buying bread-and- 
butter and liver sausage, to go with the wine. As we 
drew into the station she opened one of her suitcases 
and produced an enormous, inflatable rubber doll 
and a tubber chamber-pot. These she blew up, 
lacing the doll on the seat and the chamber on the 
or of our third-class compartment, informing me 
at it was such a protection against an invasion of 
er travellers. ‘ They think,’ she added, ‘ that there 
is a family of children in the carriage and so they pass 
on.’ She had carried these inflatable articles with her 
ill through her travels and she assured me that it was 
te effective than reserving a cartiage to oneself. 
After we had finished the bottle of Tokaj, she 
oduced a bottle of Zsadany and a small decanter of 
e sweet liqueur. These had to be finished before 
teached Hamburg, as she was not allowed to take 
hem on the boat with her. After such a party, 
mburg made very little impression on me. 

Kiel might have been a New Zealand town. Not 
t its architecture resembles anything of our corru- 
ed-iron-roofed buildings, but the sparkling harbour, 
sailing boats and the swimmers all seemed to 
ng to a mew countty. My Hamburg friend took - 
to the ‘ K6nigliche Yacht Klub ’—the German 
ivalent of the Royal Yacht Squadron at Cowes. 
had invited several young Marine officers to meet 
. With them came an old admiral, a fine warrior 
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of a man, who had stood at the stern of his ship during 
the revolution and defied the ‘Red’ crew with his 
tevolver. Like Hanover, Kiel seems to have retained 
an Englishness in its tumbling glory. The old 
gentleman told me stories of the regattas when King 
Edward used to come here and race his yacht against 
that of the Kaiser. He told me of a visit he made 
to Cowes—long before the war. When one of the 
German Princesses was helped up on to the wharf at 
Cowes by an English sailor, she took off the glove 
which the sailor had touched and threw it into the 
water. [he young officers told me of the mixed 
receptions they have had in foreign countries during 
their post-war naval visits. In Fremantle, in Australia, 
the people threw stones at them. 

I stayed in Kiel for two weeks and then went to 
a farm near Liibeck. Holstein has an English ait 
about it. Lanes and ponds, woods and seashores 
all remind one of Somerset. From Liibeck I started 
on my great adventure: Danzig, the Polish Corridor, 
Warsaw and the Carpathian mountains. 

Dozens of books have been written about the 
Polish Corridor. They are mostly long books ; lists 
of statistical facts, maps and translations of the 
different clauses contained in the many treaties which 
wete the outcome of the war. These clauses are 
discussed by Peace Conferences but, as far as one can 
see, the result of the Conferences has been a series of 
political luncheon parties involving further com 
plications. Europe is still at war, although her guns 
are not booming. 
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The Polish Corridor question has become such a 
scandal that a few plain facts, written by one who has 
no political axe to grind and no diplomatic position 
(o safeguard, will not be out of place. 

Poland acquired the Corridor through a Peace 
Conference which had been carefully and studiously 
fed on propaganda for years. When this stretch of 
Germany was granted to Poland, no consideration 
was paid to the fact that already, in the latter part of 
the thirteenth century, Germans had begun colon- 
isation there. This colonising was the foundation of 
4 German culture which lasted until 1919: a culture 
which Poland has steadily undermined by breaking 
every oath she made, when the Allies decided to give 
her the Corridor as an outlet to the sea. When she 
was presented with this part of the coast, altogether 
j,176 Poles wete opposed to the 38,902 German and 
13,736 Cashub inhabitants. The history of the latter 
people is one of constant struggle against the Poles. 

Poland acquired the land in 1659 and governed it, 
\) a dominion, for 203 years. When one sees what 
(he country has lost in the few short years of post-war 
Polish possession, one can easily imagine what it was 
like when Prussia took over the province in 1772. 
lt was then in such a state of barbarism and poverty 
(hat the inhabitants were barely able to exist. Against 
(hese 203 years of Polish government, when the land 
ileteriorated, stands the period of 294 years (1308- 
i4s4 and 1772-1920) of improved agriculture and 
‘ising standard of living under German rule. 

Then comes the problem of Danzig, one of the 
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loveliest towns I have ever seen. Its culture is that 
of the Hanseatic, Danish and German merchants who 
traded here in the past. If such a thing as Polish 
culture exists, it did nothing for Danzig during the 
339 yeats of Polish association. During these years 
Danzig was never actually united to Poland; Poland 
had no hand in the administration of the harbour of 
Danzig, and no Pole was allowed to trade in the city. 
When Poland demanded Danzig as a seaport, the 
German population of the town was over 92 per cent. 

Recently I had the opportunity of thoroughly 
inspecting the buildings and wharves which have been 
built at the new Polish port of Gdynia. The building 
of this port was a superfluous gesture. It has cost an 
immense sum of borrowed money. 

The only Poles who were able to oppose the policy 
which Bismarck directed as a counter-offensive against 
their religion and colonisation were those Catholic 
priests and farming associations which had advanced 
intellectually through Prussian rule. They were 
like the people of Czechoslovakia in this respect. 
Having borrowed the culture of their neighbour, they 
were the first to revolt against it. German influence 
had not intruded as far as Galicia. Here were no 
visible improvements to alter the lives of these Asiatic 
people. Here the peasants were slower in their 
opposition against the Germans. 

To understand Poland and the Polish mentality, one 
must remember the three parts played by these people 
during the war. There were those who wete fighting 
with Russia under the National Democrats. Others 
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were mobilised by Pilsudski to oppose the Russians. 
‘The remnants of these troops, with added reinforce- 
ments, fought with the Germans. Later, a legion 
was raised to help on the Western Front. The Poles 
who had joined the Russians got what they feared. 
llindenburg’s army conquered, and in 1915-1916 
Warsaw was a German military headquarters. An 
agreement to establish Poland as an independent 
kingdom was made between Austria and Germany in 
August 1916. The kingdom was to have a national 
army, with German officers in command. Now 
Poland has a national army with French officers in 
command. Those parts of Poland which were in 
Germany and Austria were not to be included in the 
ew state. America’s entry into the war gave the 
olish question a different outlook. Polish agents 
were forcing the sympathy of the Allies to forming 
an independent Polish nation. This appealed par- 
‘icularly to France, who saw in Poland a military 
strength and a definite barrier between Russia and 
(Germany. 

Polish statesmen thought out the enormous plan 
of acquiring East Prussia, with the exception of 
K.bnigsberg, which was to be within the Polish 
(ustoms Union and under Polish suzerainty. Posen 
ind Upper Silesia were also states upon which Poland 
rast her envious eye. All these states claimed by 
Voland were practically devoid of Polish inhabitants, 
ind it was through the disposition of Mr. Lloyd 
(ieorge that Germany was able to retain East Prussia, 
excepting the corner of Memel. 
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When M. Paderewski mentioned Upper Silesia as 
having ‘been promised to Poland,’ this remark 
stirred Mr. Lloyd George to indignation. 

‘We have promised nothing at all,’ he replied. 
“Only yesterday Poland was divided into three por 
tions and your countrymen were fighting against each 
other, and all against the independence of your 
country; yet to-day, when you are sure of a rehabili 
tated Poland, with 20,000,000 inhabitants, you ask in 
addition for non-Polish populations, as, for example, 
in Galicia; you ask this of us, you, whose liberty has 
been won by the 1,500,000 dead of France and the 
800,000 dead of England and the 500,000 dead of 
Italy. It is our blood which has bought your inde 
pendence. If you rise against our decisions it will 
show that we have been mistaken in you.” 


The train journey from Liibeck is not very interest 
ing. ‘The town itself is quaint, with buildings similar 
to those in Danzig. Fired bricks, highly polished and 
shining in the sun, have been used to great advantage 
by the old architects. The church and Rathaus look 
particularly fine, with the gleaming, graceful, slendet 
Gothic windows. On arrival at Grossboschpol, | 
learned for the first time that it is necessary to have a 
Polish visa when entering Danzig by land. As I did 
not have this, I had to travel to Marienburg, in Easi 
Prussia. The carriages on the Polish train were locked 
and we had to travel in an August heat-wave, with 
closed windows. There was no water in the lavatory 
and no washing accommodation. The four hours 
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wait in Marienburg was not lost time. The wonderful 
medieval fortress with its magnificent rooms takes one 
hack to the Middle Ages. Except in one or two cases 
where artists and renovators have been allowed to 
establish their ungainly, middle-nineteenth century 
ideas, the castle is in a remarkably good state of repair. 

As an example of the hundred difficulties which 
come to a traveller, I quote this in connection with 
hooking a train fare to Danzig. Not knowing that 
the Polish visa was necessary for the Free State, I had 
hooked my journey only to that town. When, at the 
Danzig—Polish border, I was informed that I could not 
leave the train at Danzig, the Polish railway official 
insisted that I should pay my fare to Marienburg, plus 
i fine for travelling through the Polish Corridor 
without a ticket. This I refused to do, but later, 
when I endeavoured at the Danzig station to buy the 
necessary ticket to Marienburg, it was refused me. 
As I have explained, I was in a locked carriage. On 
arrival at Marienburg, I found that the Pole had 
handed over his books and other paraphernalia to the 
Danzig railway guard, so I was not able to get the 
ticket at all. Here the police asked me for my pass- 
port, which they handed over to the railway author- 
ities as deposit until I paid the necessary fine. 
l'ventually, after a delay of seven hours, I arrived in 
Danzig. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, Germans 
made a settlement here. Before this, Teutonic tribes 
of Goths and Burgundians inhabited this part of the 
tountry. There is proof of the existence of a German 
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town here in 1227. In 1308, after the death of the 
last Duke of Pomerania, the town was annexed to the 
State of the Teutonic Order. At this time Danzig 
played no inferior part in English and Flemish com- 
merce. Inthe middle of the fifteenth century, Danzig 
broke away from the Order and placed herself under 
the Polish king, retaining her full political and 
economic freedom. The Danzig Germans worked 
up a trade which was at the height of its prosperity 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

After the long wars of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, which had played havoc with the 
city, Napoleon declared Danzig a Free State. She 
was again united to Prussia and immediately began to 
recover her previous proud commercial position. 
With a German population of over 95 per cent., 
Danzig remained within the German Empire until the 
end of the war. Since 1920, commerce has fallen to 
such an extent that the town seems to be dead. 

Commercial associations between England and 
Danzig date back to the fourteenth century. A 
number of English people settled here in 1337; 
sixty-one British ships were wrecked in the Danzig 
harbour in 1392, and during the reigns of Henry the 
Seventh and Henry the Eighth and Queen Elizabeth 
there was a constant stream of traffic between Danzig 
and England. By the supplying of arms, food-stuffs, 
etc. to the English ships, Danzig merchants played a 
big part in the building up of England’s power. 
During the teign of Queen Anne, in 1706, an English 
church was consecrated in the town. One hundred 
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and fifty-four years before this, a house had been 
built for English merchants. 

Zoppot, Danzig’s neighbouring watering-place, is 
still very popular with English people. During July 
and August one can see English public school boys, in 
grey flannels and tweed coats, walking in the streets. 
A buzz of English can be heard around the gaming- 
tables in the Casino. A few miles around the bend of 
the coast lies the new Polish port of Gdynia. It is a 
little town which has sprung up, like the inevitable 
mushroom, overnight. It is perhaps one of the 

teatest bluffs Poland has put up to try to justify her 
tac demanded Danzig as a seaport. 

At present, Poland is running a ‘ black book’ for 
the names of those Poles who remain in Danzig or 
Zoppot for more than several hours. The risk of 
being entered in this long list of law-breakers does not 
feem to worry the Poles. It is impossible to get a seat 
at the gaming-tables because of them. Those Ger- 
mans who have been forced to become Polanised 
since the occupation of the Corridor by Poland are 
heavily punished for these extended visits to the Free 
State. If one of these Germans wishes to pay a visit 
to his Vater/and, he must pay ten pounds for the visa. 
An annual passport, enabling him to travel at will, 
‘costs forty pounds. 

During the transfer of the Corridor to Poland in 
1919, many Germans were forced to flee, leaving all 
their possessions behind them. Those, Germans 
whose estates were large could not contemplate this 
feturn. They have had to stay on; but the Poles 
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have made life so difficult for them that their existence 
is misery. Their taxes are so high that they cannot 
eke out an existence from their wonderful land; some 
of the most fertile soil in Europe is in this part of the 
country and the earth is heavy and rich. Sugar-beet, 
potatoes and wheat grown here often teach record 
prices in Europe. Much of the land has been taken 
away from these German estate owners and given to 
Galician Poles who have no idea of farming. These 
new-comers live tax-free for five years, and in addition 
they are given sums of money andahouse. Naturally, 
with no desire or ability to become farmers, these 
people are bankrupt at the end of the five years. They 
have to show harvest returns every year, and as they 
make no attempt at cultivating their property, they 
live by thieving from the Germans who have remained. 

In spite of the minute position on a map, the Polish 
Corridor is like a main artery to Germany. ‘There 
ate vety few farms here which I have not seen; | 
have made every possible inquiry and I have stood fot 
hours watching the people at their work. At present 
I am staying with a German family, the last of my 
visits before I return to Germany next month. ‘T'wo 
nights ago Polish neighbours brought ladders to the 
outer wall of the barn. They forced the corner of the 
roof off the building and stole eighty sacks of wheat, 
The next morning my host called the police, and was 
informed that nothing could be done because they 
had no idea who had committed the crime. Later in 
the day, an anonymous letter was delivered at the 
house, saying that if further assistance from the police 
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was sought, every barn would be burnt to the ground. 
Last night, as proof of their intentions, the Poles set 
fire to the cow-byre. 

In this neighbourhood, 12,000 acres of land have 
been handed over to the Poles; of these, only 2000 
acres have been cultivated in the last three years. The 
rest of the land is a waste of thistles. Recently I was 
Staying with a friend who had 150 Polish soldiers 
billeted in his house. We walked through the garden 
together and passed several officers. On my inquiry 
as to why they did not greet us, my friend informed 
me that it is forbidden. For three days they had 
received no rations from Warsaw, with the result that 
my host’s chicken-houses were raided. In August, 
the officers complained of their quarters being ond: so 
they threw all the palms and cacti and valuable plants 
into the garden and lived in the hot-houses themselves. 

I have not chosen exceptional cases as being typical 
of the unhappy conditions under which these indus- 
trious Germans ate existing. In Grudziadz I saw 
twenty-three shop windows broken by the new Polish 
inhabitants of the once flourishing town. The shops 
are those of Germans who have remained here. They 
ite officially boycotted by the Polish residents. In 
Grudziadz there is a large bank which was established 
by business men in 1919. It is the most prosperous 
in the district because, in spite of the official boycott, 
the Poles prefer to trust their money in a German bank 
instead of in their own. 

When Poland took over the Corridor she also 
agreed to keep the river Weichsel (Vistula) in navigable 
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otder, but instead of this she has built the superfluous 
port of Gdynia. The river is a broad stream, com- 
metcially important, running from the Carpathians to 
Danzig. It is Poland’s waterway to the port. On 
account of the enormous floods which occur about 
five times every year, the Vistula is a great danger to 
the low-lying country in the Cortidor and parts of 
East Prussia. Between the towns of Grudziadz and 
Stuhm, Poland has been given several feet on the East 
Prussian bank of the river. According to general 
international law, when a river forms a frontier, the 
middle of the main, navigable waterway is taken as the 
dividing line. It is hardly likely that another case 
exists where the frontier has been extended to a few 
feet over the opposite bank. 

Poland has done nothing towards the upkeep of the 
river Vistula since she acquired it. During a recent 
tout of inspection I noticed hundreds of sandbanks 
which have formed and which have become such a 
menace that navigation in some parts is impossible, 
When Poland made her claims to the Peace Con 
ference she asked for Danzig. Her reason was that, 
as she already possessed the rest of the waterway, she 
should also have the outlet. It is a foolish argument 
when one considers that the Rhine, Germany’s river, 
passes through Holland before it flows into the North 
Sea. 

During the 294 years of Prussian rule, millions of 
matks were spent on the upkeep of the Vistula; the 
building of dykes, canals and the regular dredging ot 
the river. Five hundred kilometres of the Vistula, 
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which wete previously Russian, have not been im- 
proved at all by Poland. The lower reaches are 
becoming so sanded that, in a few years, not only will 
navigation be completely impossible, but the dykes, 
which ate the only safety against the annual floods, will 
not save the low-lying land from inundation. In the 
district between Marienwerder and Mewe there are 
five villages built on land reclaimed from the river, by 
Dutch and German colonists who came here at the 
end of the fifteenth century. This part of the land 
voted 92 per cent. for Germany in 1920, and, in the 
event of the German-built dykes being carried away 
during a flood, the whole of this population and the 
villages themselves would be lost. Before the Polish 
occupation of this part of the country, the Prussian 
River Commission built stout spurs out into the stream 
to regulate the current. On the banks near Grudziadz 
| have counted twenty-three of these spurs which 
have been eaten away by the strong current. The 
tiver is too dangerous for traffic. 

Many of the Poles who had settled in the Corridor 
before 1920 have turned out to be quite good farmers ; 
this they have learned from the Germans. But the 
new-comers from Congress Poland are not interested 
in the land. To them it is a chance of living cheaply 
for five years. The farms which have been taken 
from the Germans have deteriorated to such an extent 
that the earth no longer has any cultivation value, in 
Spite of the fertilisers which the Poles steal from the 
Germans. They have no knowledge of how to use 
them. ‘Thistles and other weeds have run wild and 
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the wind very quickly carries the seeds to the fields of 
the more industrious Germans. Many of the wells 
have become so dirty and foul that they are not only 
useless but also a danger to public health. 

It was hot and dry when I walked and rode over the 
roads. arly in the morning I used to ride up to the 
German frontier and, after having my passport 
severely scrutinised and heavily stamped by the Polish 
officials, I would pass into Germany, taking the 
manuscript of my diary of the previous day with me 
to post to my Heidelberg address. I had no wish to 
see my work commandeeted by the Polish gendarmerie 
when I left the country. As I rode down the lanes, 
my horse threw the dust up high over the saddle and 
I would come back dirty and hot. In spring and 
autumn it is impossible to use these roads. In spite of 
their enormous taxes, the German farmers have to buy 
their own toad material, otherwise they are isolated 
from outside communication for five months of the 
year. 

Railway travelling in Poland is cheap, but the trains 
are so unpunctual and dirty that one sits in a sweltering 
catriage, shuddering at the sight of bugs crawling up 
the wall, and longing for the cleanliness of a German 
train. Even the third-class carriage of a French train, 
with its complement of smelly women and yapping 
children, is preferable to this means of travelling in 
Poland. 

The schools in the Corridor are under such bad 
control that several private German associations have 
combined to establish schools for their children. The 
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Poles have done all they can to stop this, but, according 
to the Peace Treaty and the Geneva Convention, when 
the number of Polanised German students in a school 
is forty or over, they have the right to use and to be 
taught in the German language. Many German 
teachers have sought permission to open small schools, 
hut in most cases this has been refused by the Polish 
liducation Board, no reasons being given. It is a 
common experience for German children to arrive at 
their school and find it closed, the German teachers 
having been forbidden to hold classes. ‘The examina- 
lions passed by these German students are not officially 
acknowledged by the Polish authorities. No treason 
has ever been given for this action and it means that 
the children, having passed their own school examina- 
tions, must attend Polish schools before they can pass 
the necessaty State examinations. It is in direct 
defiance of the Peace Treaty that Poland should take 
these steps against the education of the Germans. 

As proof of the lack of interest taken by Poland, 
Hot only in the education of the Germans, but also of 
the Polish children, I turn to the official statistics for 
the years 1930-1932. In the first year 412,000 
(g'2 per cent.) of the children were without any 
schooling at all. The figures showing the enormous 
lalling-off of the children attending the Polish schools 
since the occupation of the territories lost by Germany 
ire overwhelming. When these provinces passed 
into Polish hands the figures immediately declined. 
I 1928-1929, 93°7 per cent. of the children in Poland 
were being educated. In the following year this 
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figure dropped to 92°3 per cent., and this was followed 
in 1930-1931 bya fall to 90-8 percent. In the Eastern 
Provinces alone 147,000 children did not attend schools 
in the year 1927-1928. This number rose to 231,000 
during the three following years. In Posen and 
Pomerania the number of uneducated children rose 
from 2000 to 17,000 in the year 1929-1930. The 
current Rocynik Statystyexny (year book) shows an 
even worse state of affairs. 

In Miedzylesie, fifty-four German students attended 
the school. For no treason, the school was closed and 
the twenty-seven pupils from one part of the district 
wete brought under a Polish Catholic school with 
Polish as the teaching language. None of the children 
could understand Polish. The German teacher from 
the closed school, who had thirty-eight years’ teaching 
experience, was transferred to the Polish school at 
Maiza and placed under a teacher who had not then 
passed his second examination. This is one of the 
thirty-eight cases I have studied and proved true. 

The following case is typical of the way the demands 
of the Germans are treated. In the district of Birn- 
baum, sixty German and eighteen Polish children 
attended the school. When the parents of the 
German children petitioned for German as the instruc- 
tional laneuage, they were invited to a meeting where 
the presiding official spoke Polish. None of the 
parents understood a word. When the spokesman 
of the parents answered that they were demanding no 
more than they were entitled to, according to the law 
for Cultural Autonomy of Polish Citizens of German 
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Nationality, the Wojt (presiding official) declared that 
he did not understand German and would not under- 
stand German any better when they came to him for 
documents of any kind. After this very unsuitable 
remark, the fathers were called into an adjoining room 
and, one at a time, they were questioned whether they 
would withdraw their signature to the petition. The 
people were intimidated with the following threats. 
“You will want to cross over to Germany one day 
and you will then need a pass, will you not?’ ‘You 
prefer politics to breed?’ ‘ You hold office in the 
township; how can you sign a petition of this kind ? ’ 

In another district the parents clubbed together and 
supplied the necessary school equipment—this was 
later taken by the Polish authorities and it is still 
being used in the State school. In this way Poland is 
endeavouring to push forward her drive for the de- 
Germanisation of children in the Corridor and other 
German-speaking districts of Poland. 

Mr. Lloyd George, during the long political pro- 
ceedings for the settlement of Poland’s demand for 
her share of German territories, anticipated this great 
and undying trouble between the two countries. He 
was against Poland from the start, but only France’s 
selfish policy and Mr. Woodrow Wilson’s ignorance of 
existing conditions forced him to relinquish his stand 
against the Polanising of the territories. To the 
person who has been able to study these conditions it 
seems fabulous that such things still exist. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
WARSAW 


October 1932. 


TRAVELLING south from Danzig, I went by motor-car 
to Marienburg, where the old castle dominates dismal 
country. The homes of the early emigrants stand 
out of the dullness: they are amusing and interesting. 
The small-holder’s houses are faced with pillars, and 
these support extra overhanging rooms which are 
called the Summer Rooms. ‘The pillars are important, 
for their number indicates the amount of land owned 
by the farmer within. Each pillar represents a Tages- 
werk, the area which can be worked in one day. Some 
houses have four of these columns: some eight or 
go} ote 

We crossed the East Prussian borderat Marienwerde; 
before the war it was a flourishing and happy German 
town. Now the blood of life has been drained out of 
it. The East Prussian and German traffic no longer 
comes this way, and only the vestiges of yesterday 
remain. It was once the stronghold of the knights 
who built fortresses and churches along the banks of 
the Vistula. 

I passed over the border into the Corridor again at 
Gardeja. I came upon the old wrangle of the frontier. 
The German Customs hours differ from the Polish, 
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so you must hover in No Man’s land for an hour if 
you arrive about lunch time. ‘There is a long winding 
road of half a mile between the two Customs houses at 
Gardeja and, as my friend had no triptych, he was not 
allowed to take me over the half-mile. So we had to 
hunt farm boys out of the cottages to wheel my suit- 
cases across, in goat carts. The Polish Customs 
authorities brought the last blushes of self-conscious- 
ness to my cheeks. ‘There was not a garment which 
was not shaken out and held up before the admiring 
peasants. My hot-water bottle and a pair of silk 
drawers caused whispers of admiration, but when the 
wretched man held up my throat spray, there were 
exclamations. They looked at me strangely after that. 

I was passing into the Corridor again, back to 
Poland, after my few hours in Germany. I brought 
away a feeling of desolation. Iam not a farmer, but 
I spent much of my childhood upon farms, where one 
lives near to crops and earth: the experience of seeing 
the earth yield life: the excitement of the birth of 
animals and the busy days of harvesting in New 
Zealand. The desolation in the Corridor was there- 
fore all the more appalling to me. Earth must be 
wild or it must be tended carefully. In either of these 
States it is beautiful. When its cultivated stretches 
are allowed to pass back to desolation, the time of 
transition makes pathetic pictures. 

The filth of the train in which I travelled from 
Szonowo cannot be described. I remembered that 
somewhere at the bottom of a suitcase there was a 
block of camphor which had defied the moths of a 
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Heidelberg summer. I took it out, crunched it in my 
handkerchief, and travelled on through Poland with 
the handkerchief against my nose and my face as near 
to the window as possible. One would have to 
descend into Rabelaisian vulgarities to describe the 
horror of the smell. I travelled in a second-class 
carriage with three Polish officers. Their khaki 
uniforms were stained with soup and grease. The 
abundance of gold braid was tarnished and it hung 
unsewn. From their filth emerged their hands with 
long tapering fingers and polished nails. They 
smoked yellow cigarettes. One was an effeminate 
monsttosity, waisted and speaking ina sibilant voice. 
He rubbed his nails upon his sleeve, he preened him- 
self, he ogled. If only he had washed! They wore 
fout-cornered service caps with long, patent-leather 
peaks. ‘Their smudgy Sam Brownes and swords lay 
in the racks. As we travelled on, soldiers fell in and 
out of the train, station after station. They were 
squalid and they had little laughter. They grinned, 
but they never smiled. All dirty. 

Poland fears Germany so much that she thinks of 
her young only as soldiers. More and more soldiers, 
but no farmers to till the land nor workmen to make 
her roads. So they go on, defending their country 
and allowing it to become less andless worth defending. 

The journey to Warsaw filled seven dreary hours. 
There were no towns; mere clusters of squalid 
houses clinging to the railway line. Every station 
swarmed with hooligans. When an old woman 
tumbled out of the train with her luggage, she was set 
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upon and her suitcases and luggage disappeared into 
the hands of four or five amateur porters. What kind 
of argument she had to recover her luggage, outside 
the station, I tremble to think. Between the clusters 
of houses were the idle fields. When there were cows, 
(hey were so thin that they seemed to ripple inthe wind. 
‘I'he udders of some of the mangy goats trailed in the 
dust. Sometimes we passed the dead body of what 
had once been a grand Russian mansion. The roofs 
were full of holes. They had no sign of life near 
them. One imagined the bats and the damp and the 
wind, and the long-leggity beasties. And then I came 
to Warsaw, where Asia treads on the heels of Europe. 
The railway station at which I arrived is in the 
Jewish quarter. I was thrown immediately into the 
stinking ugliness and the noise. Porters and dirty 
hoys pounced upon me. I clung to my suitcases and 
sat on the two I could not hold. From this position 
| growled loud and angry German at them. I ama 
small man and it is not easy for me to be forbidding ; 
especially as my sense of humour usually prevents me 
lrom ever being impressive. But my deep-throated 
German seemed to act upon them like poison gas. 
‘They fell back. I summoned one of them and with 
his help I found a taxi. I was tired and irritated and I 
gave the taxi man the wrong name for my hotel. I 
had been told to go to the Hotel Polonia. I said 
llotel Polski by mistake. The streets were nartow 
and filthy. I can remember the Chinese quarter in 
Melbourne, where one walked down little Burke 
Street, gazing into the shops and trying not to be ill 
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at the sight of fly-blown innards of ducks hanging in 
lines across the windows. And I remember China 
town in Sydney, where there were squalid corners 
which stirred one’s bile. But they were sweet com- 
pared with the Jewish quarter of Warsaw. Heaven, 
what a weight of depression has held these unfortunate 
people down. One feels the horror of two thousand 
years of misery and isolation. It is in their faces. 
Fear, suspicion, craftiness. The qualities for which 
they are hated. 

In the lower doorways and windows mothers 
suckled their naked babies. Flies crawled over their 
bodies and rested in their eyes. From the upper 
windows, whotes tried to tempt me. They screamed 
their advertisements, more loudly and more coarsely 
than the whores of Cairo ot of Marseilles. Their 
loose, brightly-coloured blouses were dirty and their 
faces were dirty-painted. They were thick and fat. 
Their necks and hands were covered with tawdry 
gewgaws and big brooches held their thin silk blouses 
together, in ridges, over their ghastly Rubens breasts. 
It was a pandemonium of beastliness. One saw the 
dark, horrible rooms behind them. If any sight could 
put fear and loathing of the sexual act into the heart 
and mind of a boy, this would. It made one feel 
exalted, celibate, and withdrawn from all sensations 
and feelings. Nearer to me moved the men. They 
walked with their hands clasped behind their backs or 
with packages held against their thin, withered 
stomachs. Many carried the feather dusters, carpets 
and step-ladders which they sell. Their backs were 
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bent. ‘Their chins were half hidden behind long, thin 
beards. Greasy, thick curls hung down from under 
their hats—curls as fat and greasy as eels. Even the 
younger, straighter men had beards, some to their 
waists—thin and mangy beards. In this terrible, hot 
August, some wore alpaca jackets, but some still 
sweated and stank within thick, heavy fur coats. Now 
and then a clean, self-respecting figure would thread 
its way inthe dirty stream. Then one was all the more 
conscious of the filth. 

The people of Europe spend much time in talking 
of their rights and much money in defending them. 
But I cannot see that any people have rights while 
these tortured, unhappy Jews are still denied escape. 
Perhaps for three or four or ten generations they will 
retain the sad characteristics which they have inherited 
from long persecution. But in the end they must 
escape and smell clean air and be nourished on it. 
And they must floutish with the gaining of self- 
respect. Ido not like being near to Jews in the same 
way as I do not like being near to anybody who is 
unclean and morose and suspicious and cruel. But I 
cannot see that I am right in my antipathy. Nor can 
I see that any country has the right to persecute them 
because they are fundamentally different. Somewhere 
else I have talked of England’s experiment of giving 
the Jew his self-respect and the dignity of citizenship. 
One cannot help feeling that but for her fatal ambitions 
and her bad diplomacy, Germany might have become 
the dignified guardian of peace in all Europe and that 
she might have solved the Jew problem long ago. 
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But it is too late now. There must be much stirring 
of the mud and much steel and much pain for Germany 
before sanity and calm come again. Its form is lost 
in the misty distance. One cannot judge or decide. 
One can only wait, in wonder. 

The shops in the Jewish streets of Warsaw were 
amusing. The names! ‘There was one called Cat 
and another called Bear. One was Wolf and another 
Fox, and one was Monkeytail. The palms went to 
two Jews whose shops were near to each other. They 
were Christkiller and Staircaselanding. 

I came to the Hotel Polski and knew that my friends 
must have made a mistake. It was a hovel of in- 
describable horrors. I turned from it and got into 
my taxicab again. ‘There upon my luggage were the 
labels they had kindly written for me. Hotel Polonia. 
So I passed through the jumble of streets again and 
came to the hotel. I asked for a room, in German. 
The answer was a cutt ‘No.’ Iasked then in English 
and they said ‘ Yes.” Then began the haggling over 
ptice, as one haggles (or doesn’t) over the price of a 
string of beads in Port Said. 

I was in Warsaw fortwo days. There was little to 
see. Bewildered in having achieved freedom without 
having won it, the Poles are destroying all evidences 
of foreign culture. But they create none in its place. 
I went to the railway station as being perhaps the best 
place in which to see and study the stream of people. 
Every beggar in Europe seemed to have been poured 
into the high, sout-smelling tooms. ‘The benches 


were covered by them: dour, haunted people, with 
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the last drop of laughter drained out of them. And 
wt their feet the dribbling, dirty children they are too 
selfish or too stupid to save through hygienic preven- 
tion at the proper time. 

The only beauty was in the occasional figure of a 
sturdy peasant woman, a butterfly of colour, floating 
on the drab tide. Their striped dresses were astonish- 
ing. Green and puce, screaming at each other upon 
i background of sulphur yellow. The women from 
Lowicki, where the gay, striped stuffs are made, 
gathered in one corner and, pleasant relief from the 
rest of the morbid scene, they seemed to be waiting for 
the music of the first scene in Prince Igor. 

The bookstall whispered gently in English. Ethel 
M, Dell, Aldous Huxley, W. J. Locke and Galsworthy 
sat side by side, in apparent contentment. A mixed 
party. 

| went back to my hotel. I had brought food with 
me from the farm in the Corridor because there was 
io restaurant car on the train. I still had a quantity 
of sandwiches and fruit. I wrapped them into small 
parcels and took them out into the street. The 
lamps were being lighted: thrilling points of light in 
i thick evening haze. I walked up to the gardens 
behind the War Memorial. High, bronze urns of 
sweet oil sent their flames up into the quiet shadows. 
Wreaths lay on the floor, bedraggled and forgotten. 
| stood there for perhaps ten minutes, enjoying a warm 
“upidity in my mind and senses, when a little Jew 
sume up to me. He was twenty perhaps, with a 
lilihy suit and long, pointed, grey suéde shoes. 
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Heavens, he was unpleasant! He stank and his face 
was twisted by the meanness of the mind behind it, 
He smiled; a sickly smile. “Francais ?”’ he asked. 

“Non,” I answered. 

“English gentleman?” he asked. 

I turned and moved away a little. 

“You like see girl dancing, no clothes, twelve years, 
very cheap. Make much pleasure.” 

I walked away and left him. He followed and 
whispered, “Little boys too, much pleasure, if you 
English gentleman wish.” 

I turned and knocked his hatoff. Hewasundaunted, 
He picked it up and followed me still. He produced 
the card of a travelling agency and shoved it under my) 
nose. I went into a café, a darkish place, with yellow 
lights. After an hour he was still waiting for me. 
He followed at my heels, whispering his ditty tempta 
tions. At last I turned and pushed his nose into his 
face. Not brutally, but enough to make my purpose 
clear. It was foolish, for he yelled and every doorway 
gave up its loiterer. They gathered around us, press 
ing, chattering, smelling. The beggars and the 
ptostitutes. They blamed me as the foreigner . 
they came nearer. I took out the packets of food and 
gave them to the older women. One shoved the 
bread into her mouth, and when she had eaten it she 
came to me and felt my pockets for more. Her eyes 
were like the eyes of a dead fish. Within a minute, it 
seemed, twenty people were clambering about me. | 
gave them the last packet offood. They wete furious, 
I called for a policeman and, fortunately, one came and 
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sent the horde about their business. He pushed 
them and kicked them away like so many pariah 
dogs. 

My one introduction, except to an Embassy, was to 
ihe Polish representative of an American newspaper : 
4 young, cultivated man whom my brother had known 
in London. He took me to the café where I could 
meet artists, actors, poets and playwrights. I liked 
them. They were dirty, but amusing, un-selfcon- 
scious. One man was the weaver of beautiful rugs : 
another was a composer. He sat at the piano and 
played me the march he had written for the returning 
Polish Olympic Team. Most of the musicians are 
Jews and most of the music, even in the small cafés, 
is unusually good. The paintings on the wall of the 
calé were also good. They were all modern, but they 
showed much more respect for the neglected art of 
drawing than most modern pictures in Germany. The 
Polish women were attractive. Dirty-smart, most of 
them, with French dresses, but food-stained. And 
painted nails on unwashed hands. One woman in 
the café had green nails. Poor woman, she was a 
sorry mess. She said that she had been born in Cairo, 
and | could not help remembering the cockney story 
of the woman who complained that her soldier 
liusband had never been the same since he met ‘ them 
(lash-pots ’ in Egypt. 

The food we ate was wonderful. The soup was 
thiek, pale pink, made of sour cream, with white wine 
wid a light liqueur. On top of it floated sliced 
‘ucumber and nasturtium petals. It was pretty, and 
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pleasant to eat. The soup was followed by partridge 
baked in butter and served with plain tomatoes, 
lettuce, and finely-chipped potatoes. We ended with 
cheese. We had a bottle of white Polish wine and 
two liqueurs. The bill was two shillings for each of us. 
On my second night in Warsaw I went to one of the 
smaller Polish restaurants, where, for one shilling, | 
ate iced beetroot soup and a Polish goulash of beef, 
tomatoes and cucumber. It was good. I dared not 
think of the dark mysteries of the kitchen. It is best 
never to be kitchen-minded when travelling. I made 
the error once, in Toulon, of imagining the kitchen 
while I was eating. I put down my knife and fork, 
paid, and fled. 

While I ate in the small restaurant, beggars pressed 
their faces against the window and extended their 
hands towards me. One or two of the brave ones 
came into the restaurant, unmolested, and walked 
from table to table, their scabby eyes popping out 
at the sight of the food. When I went out of the 
restaurant, the twenty-year-old Jew was waiting for me 
again. He wore another suit, but one no less hice 
This time he had modified his business. He was 
selling postcards. I felt that some sort of power 
must lie in his persistence, so I asked him to sit down 
at a table and talk to me. He was born in Marseilles. 
His mother had been a prostitute, but she had lost her 
beauty through the explosion of a stove. He had 
begun, at the age of nine, to prowl the streets. He 
found male patrons at the age of twelve. He was able 


to keep his mother, and to save enough money to 
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travel to Warsaw, of which he had heard wonderful 
stories. In Warsaw he again worked as a male 
prostitute, until he found that he could make more 
money in arranging the sexual life of other people. 
He was now an agent for various corrupt houses. 

I asked him if he had any moral remorse about his 
life, but he did not understand what I meant. He saw 
two bulging, perhaps Americans, coming along the 
street. He touched his hat to me, picked up his post- 
catds and, following at their heels, I saw him whisper- 
ing to them as he had whispered to me. 

If you ask a Pole where you may find the real 
Poland, he will say ‘ go to Cracow.’ Here the nation 
has tried to gather together the evidences of Polish 
culture; everything has been collected into a National 
Museum. Cracow has forty-three churches and 
thirty-four convents. There are eight synagogues. 
I did not stay in Cracow for more than a few hours. 
I was rushing back to Germany. But I stayed long 
enough to shiver again before the sight of the Jews of 
the Ghetto. Theit melancholy and dirt are so terrible 
that one peers at them as beings less than human, in 
instincts or sensibility, as one peers at the aborigines 
in Australia, who munch raw meat and plait their hair 
with mud. Thousands of Jews congregated in the 
Kavimierz, where they wept and wailed and threw up 
their hands. I shall never forget the mournful hope- 
lessness of the moaning. The old priests walk among 
the worshippers in their festal robes. Some of the 
women screamed and tore their hair as the Rabbis 
drageed past them. 
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I hurried through one gallery on American fect. 
There were beautiful examples of Leonardo, Titian, 
Rembrandt and Diirer. But no Polish painters. The 
architecture, too, is a memorial to other cultures. 
The town’s ancient fortifications must have been 
magnificent. ‘The four remaining towers are beautiful. 
One tower, the Barbican, shows the influence of the 
Crusaders. The patrician houses in the ‘ Rynek ’ and 
the exquisitely carved doors in the Kanonicza are 
reminders of the wealth of the inhabitants of Cracow— 
the inhabitants of hundreds of years ago. 

The Wawel, the castle of the Polish kings, stands 
ona hill overlooking Cracow. In its Gothic cathedral 
is the burial-place of Poland’s patrons, poets and 
heroes. Here the kings of Poland were crowned : 
above the doorway ate suspended diluvial animals’ 
bones, supposed to be those of the dragon killed by 
Krakus. 

Cracow was quiet: it had less harshness than War- 
saw. But even in the silence of Cracow I could not 
forget the misery which is breaking this beautiful 
country. It is not just for us to blame the Poles, but 
rather the authority which has allowed them inde- 
pendence. They have destroyed an old culture, 
fondly imagining, like all untutored people, that they 
establish their own individuality by destroying what 
belongs to everybody else. 

To-morrow I am returning to Germany—a Germany 
of political dissatisfaction and social upheaval. Friends 
and strangers will endeavour to draw me into talks on 
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politics. But the beds willbeclean. I know that the 
station at Breslau will be alive and that the German 
beggar who comes to me for a cigarette or a few 
Pfennigs will speak proudly and that he will not snivel 
and kiss my hand. 


Pp [ears | 


CHAPTER XVII 


STALKING 
November 1932. 


I am staying with friends who live on top of the 
Heuscheuer, one of the straggling mountains at the 
end of the Riesengebirge, in Silesia. My host is the 
head-forester and he controls 50,000 acres of State 
Forests. The first snow is falling: soon it will 
estrange us from the outside world, for we shall not 
be able to use motor-cars any more. ‘The skis and 
sleighs will be brought out of the attics. My forester 
friend is a huge, Prussian ex-officer, and he has the 
metriest eyes I have ever seen. I can be neither 
morose nor selfish when I am near him. We sit late 
into the night and he thrills me with hunting stories. 
He has stalked beats in the Caucasus, he has shot 
elk neat Memel and he has chased Russian troops 
during the war. He says that the latter was the 
greatest sport of his life. 

I have known Germans who have stalked their stag 
for years. Season after season they have gone out 
into the woods in the early dawn to sit and watch their 
prospective kill. During the rutting season they have 
strained their ears to catch his belling: they have 
waited patiently for the beast; watching his manner- 
isms until they know him as well as their wife or 
their dog. 
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‘The late King of Saxony once watched and stalked a 
stag for four years. He was an ardent hunter but no 
exception in Germany. I have often been out stalking 
with German hosts who, on hearing one of the forty 
or fifty stags in.their forests, have been able to identify 
the animal by his bell. ‘They have even been able to 
tell me of his ancestry, of the peculiarities of his antlers 
and of his markings. 

In October and early November, when the morning 
air is first starting to sting, the belling of the stags up 
here on the Heuscheuer is a thrilling prelude to the 
day. From the top of the Hochsitz one can hear the 
long-drawn-out belling and the concluding, staccato 
grunts coming from miles away in the forests. At 
four o’clock, when the sky is first losing its darker 
shadows, one stands in a pulpit-like shooting ladder, 
listening—the waking of the forest is one of the most 
beautiful experiences in the world. 

One morning I watched the animals from a Kanze/, 
on the edge of a cliff. Below me the forest was 
broken up into patches of uncultivated meadow, and 
slowly the uneven landscape took on form and colour. 
The sky turned from deep greys to violet and red; 
delicate cyclamen and splinters of gentian blue appeared, 
and from the silent sunrise the trees and meadows 
swam into visibility. 

In a smaller clump of fir trees at the bottom of the 
cliff, two stags had been belling ever since I came. 
Some distance away, three other animals replied to the 
calling. The birds woke to the new cool day and 
provided the wood-wind and strings to the concett. 
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On leaving the house, my friend had pushed a pair of 
binoculars into my hand. They were service glasses 
and the initials cut in the leather strap were those of 
his brother who had been shot on the Western Front. 
I raised the binoculars to my eyes and scanned every 
shadow for a glimpse of the stags. There was a 
light easterly wind and a fine frost covered the ground 
and trees. 

Far away in the distance, the more sophisticated 
screech of a train turned my modest rustic concert into 
a Prokofieff overture. The stags at the bottom of the 
cliff raised their voices with several loud staccato 
gtunts as a protest. Through my glasses I saw the 
head of one animal appear from among the trees. 
Next to him came a hind, her head raised and nervous. 
Then another and another. Eventually there were ten 
hinds and two stags on the small clearing. One stag 
was a fourteen-pointer and the other a ten; they made 
a beautiful Landseer picture. This herd was the result 
of fifteen years of careful breeding. The ten-pointer 
raised his head and made a long, piercing bell. 
Answers came from the shadows of the distant forest. 
The two visible stags kept up this hubbub for some ten 
minutes, after which they were joined by a bald stag— 
the Germans call these baldheads ‘ monks,’ and when 
several animals accompanied by a monk are trotting 
together they are ‘ going to church.’ 

The herd moved slowly from the side of the copse 
and came out into the open. The sky was now 
clear and the forests made a sea of green for miles 


around. Slowly the sun’s rays penetrated the colder 
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alr and the wind lost its biting sting. I watched 
ithe herd, afraid to move my feet lest the slightest 
noise would stir the suspicions of the more nervous 
hind, 

Somewhere in among the trees, to the right of the 
jnimals, my companion was waiting. He had stalked 
(his fourteen-ender for three yeats and this was the 
morning of its death. 

A sharp crack! The magnificent creature bolted 
several yards. He stood, shivered, and then crashed 
io the ground. His comrades had disappeared into 
the forest. The silence was so intense that I wanted 
to yell out. Slowly picking his way out from the 
dense trees, my friend approached his kill. At his 
side a bloodhound strained at the leash; strained until 
his master let him free. The dog rushed to the stag, 
sniffed the blood which was running down the animal’s 
(lank and stood quivering. From the left, another 
forester emerged out of a thicket and made his way 
towards the dead animal. With a bound the blood- 
hound rushed at him and sprang for his throat. The 
‘an protected himself with his arm and received only 
un ugly bite on the chest, but we shivered for an exciting 
moment. The head-forester raised his horn and 
announced his kill. I clambered down from my 
‘ pulpit,’ up on the cliff, and when I arrived at the spot, 
fen other people had also gathered there. The 
forester was congratulated on all sides. One of his 
friends had cut a small twig of fir tree, which he dipped 
in the stag’s blood and handed to the huntsman. 
According to German custom this twig is worn in the 
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hat on the day of his kill. The wearing of this twig 
applies only to ‘ noble’? game (Edelwild). 

The stag was loaded on to a farm-cart and taken 
back to the hunting lodge where it was weighed and 
photographed. After this one of the foresters cut 
out the antlers: capital examples, sitting on stout 
roses. 

Only ten pointers, weighing not less than three 
hundred pounds, are considered worthy of the bullet, 
The good sportsman looks with disfavour on the — 
hunter who kills without first having studied his 
animal for some months. Last night they told me of 
a Silesian landowner who only came to his estate for 
two months every year. During this time he shot two 
ot three stags and never less than six deer. This was 
considered unfair and unsportsmanlike by his hunting 
contemporaties and his name has gone down on the 
black list of Silesian hunting history. 

On the evening after my friend had shot his fourteen- 
pointer there were great jubilations in the family. In 
a room adjoining the kitchens the upper part of the 
head was stood, soaking in a bath of water. As each 
guest attived he was taken into the little room to 
inspect the antlers and to drink a glass of hot punch 
with the head-forester. The antlers caused a great 
deal of interest as they were different in formation from 
those of the stags in this part of the country—the ends 
wete thick and heavily ‘ pearled’ and they curved 
round, making a basket-shaped framework. 

After dinner we all sat about a big open fireplace 
the only one I have seen in Silesia. We drowsed and 
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“owsiped over our beer. If Germany is destroyed, it 
will be by the men who sit over ink-wells: if she is 
wived, it will be by the men who still sit over their 
leeremugs. It is of this impoverished, affectionate 
class of German that I should like to remind English 
people. England thinks too much of the politicians 
wid of the armed insurgents, the horde of political 
lvats over whom Hindenburg extends his strong old 
hand. In the Hofbrauhaus in Munich, in the Zittertal 
in Hamburg, in the amazing bourgeois heaven of 
lherlin, the Vater/and, thousands of people are drinking 
thousands of glasses of beer every night, and they are 
doing more to hold the Fatherland together in her 
years of agony than all the muddle-headed popinjay 
politicians who close their hearts and open their 
mouths on every possible occasion. 

Men should not be given the power of speech until 
they have learned to think. By then, I suppose, they 
would have learned enough not to bother to use it. 
ln Iingland we seem to think that every man in 
(iermany is a politician; that every street corner has a 
wild Communist hiding around it, ready to pop you 
olf, It is not true. In all this turmoil, while Hitler 
holds people spellbound with his dramatic gift, there 
ire thousands of people bathing at Wansee, thousands 
of people working quietly, drinking their beer in the 
lNierparten at night, going to their homes, sleeping, 
eating . . . doing all the normal things which keep 
nen good and alive. 

A few weeks ago I was in Hildesheim, one of the 
most beautiful towns in North Germany. On Sunday 
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I joined the Hitler celebrations on a mountain near by. 
Hitler dresses his soldiers in brown, to symbolise the 
eatth, which they are to serve and from which they 
have sprung. A great Hitler demonstration! Thou- 
sands of them, wearing their political colours, climb- 
ing the hill from Hildesheim, looking back over to the 
Hill of the Gallows, which rises on the other side. 
But what did they do after all? Their bicycles were 
decorated with flowers. Their wives followed : 
homely, good, quiet German women, who sew and 
cook, and lead normal lives. They do not write 
letters or frame constitutions. They do their work 
and they drink a glass of beer when it is finished. On 
the hill I joined several thousands of the Nazis and 
their wives. Their demonstration ended in cream 
buns and coffee and beer. I sat at a table with an older 
soldier whose breast was covered with war ribbons. 
I was the symbol of the power that shot off his arm. 
We buried the world’s anger in two Nicholaskas— 
glasses of cognac, with lemon and sugar. 

Not so very long ago I climbed a hill to Augustus- 
berg, a town tucked away from the main road, where 
Englishmen rarely pause. In the quiet little village, 
high on the hill, I made twenty friends in half an hour. 
We sat in the mess-room of the barracks and talked of 
the Seven Seas, of food, of history, of New York, of 
outselves. We lingered long over the subject of 
outselves. It was over the dark beer that we became 
friends. It was beer which made them like me enough 
to come to the station next morning and give me a 
farewell such as would have satisfied a burgomeister. 
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We hear only of the Germans who ate fighting for 
power. We hear of Hitler, quelling a hundred thou- 
sand people with his tongue. But we hear nothing of 
what the hundred thousand people do when his tongue 
is tired. 

They go home. They work as best they can. If 
ihey have no work, they struggle to retain their self- 
respect while accepting the dole. They play accordions 
as they did fifty years ago. They knit, they eat, they 
mend, they wash. And it is the great mass of people 
who do these things who are the people. 

lt is well enough, therefore, if we try to forget 
ihe statesmen coming home, with their trunks of 
memoranda, their cleverly phrased agreements, their 
unending fandangoes, danced in the limelight of 
public attention. I cherish the hope that the world 
will find peace in spcte of the politicians. It certainly 
oes not find it through them. And, facetious as it 
may seem, I believe it would be-as well if politicians 
were given beet-mugs for the first twenty years of their 
cureers, so that they might learn a little of human 
jature. ‘Then, if they qualified as human beings at 
ihe end of the apprenticeship, they might be allowed 
pens and ink. What they thought and wrote might 
then lead us to the path of glory. 


Leary 
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THE JEWISH BOYCOTT 

February 1933. 
Herr Hirter has been appointed Reichskanzler. 
Most of my friends seem to be surprised. Only last 
night we were saying that we thought he had the 
talents to make demonstrations but not the quiet 
character of a leader. Perhaps we are wrong. But 
something must happen, for I do not think the dis- 
integration of Germany can go on, with the fear and 
the sense of inferiority, and the menace of armed 
France, Belgium and Poland, without civilwar. There 
is so much hatred about me. Everybody is angry 
with somebody else. I think the English have lost 
the capacity to be angry. Perhaps having no frontiers 
to aggravate their fears has softened them. In 
any case, you must look upon a man as your equal 
before you can be truly angry with him. I do not 
think the Englishman can do this any longer. I 
have been in the thick of the anger between the 
Communists and the National Socialists. Sometimes 
the Communists have pounced upon the Swastika 
flag as it was being carried through the streets. Some- 
times they have fired upon the Nazis. ‘There have 
been cases of Communists pouring boiling lead upon 
the National Socialists from upstairs windows. Such 
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political methods died in England long ago. The 
lWwitish politician never goes beyond coals of fire. 

One turns from the anger between Communists 
wl Nazis to the anger between Nazis and Jews. 
\\ iy difficult for English people to understand the 
Jewish problem in Germany. I have seen the ghettos 
of Poland, whence so many of the Jews came to 
Germany. England does not know what these 
jwople are like. Savage, embittered, pathetic people 
who have been taught to grasp and to hold. It is no 
secret that they have financed the Communist activities 
wre, Nor is it any secret that the Jews send all their 
prolits away from Germany. They are a drain upon 
iis fesources, sucking the last mark out of the people 
iid investing it in Holland and in other countries. 
Surely such people are as much an enemy to the 
jewce of the State as a French aircraft or a Polish 
Muichine gun. The answer of the altruist and humani- 
jurian is that the Jews have never been given a chance. 
‘Then comes the question of how far Germany should 
le obliged to suffer economically while the Jews 
slowly awaken to the duties of citizenship. 

In the past twelve months I have attended political 
Meetings in Oberhessen, Silesia and Heidelberg. 
! live watched the Nazi and Communist agents at 
work, calling the docile, perplexed peasants together 
i) small towns where there are no newspapets and 
few links with the outside world except through the 
tudio, The Communists paint their picture of a 
plorious, emancipated Russia. ‘The peasants are tired 
of their endless black bread and sausage and the 
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lethargy of their workless men. The Germans are 
not slothful as the English. The Englishman works 
so that he may earn ease. The German works for 
the sake of work. He is by nature an active man. 
When the Communists paint their picture of Russia, 
as they stand in the market-place of a small Ober- 
hessen village, they speak of change. And even 
change would be something to the poor people who 
have failed to find security in either the German 
Empire or in the peace-time democracy. 

Now that Herr Hitler has made another step, onc 
is already conscious of the change: even here in 
Heidelberg. ‘The Jews are afraid. They know what 
the change threatens and they are already preparing 
for flight. Some speak to me and ask about England. 
What must they do to become naturalised? Is it 
true that the Jew is as good as his neighbour in 
London ? 

But Hitler too must feel a certain fear as power 
comes neater to him. He has strewn promises all 
over the land. His great talent lies in the fact that 
he knows what the young need. An ideal to serve, 
a star to guide them, a focus for their scattered, un- 
cettain emotions. He is giving itto them. But there 
will come a time when he must keep his promises or 
fail. ‘Then, when he can no longer clench his fist 
before the astonished multitude—when he must 
unclench his fist and take up the pen at a desk! Then 
will come the acid test of his talents. Some of the 
older people are frightened. ‘They say that he can 
never go as far as Mussolini has gone; that, when the 
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tumult of elections is over and when he must be calm 
again, he will wilt and fade. Somehow, one is for 
ever conscious of the greater power of Hindenburg’s 
hand, old, calm, wise. The one hand taised in 
indignation. The other, old, extended calmly. 


April 1933. 

The new life has come. I become less and less 
l'nglish—tess and less foreign as the changes whirl 
about me. The elections have already passed and 
ithe Jews are rushing across the borders. But the 
lull drama is in the foreign papers. I read the Daily 
liwpress and the Daily Mail with wonder. Are these 
wtrocities happening at my door? Is this Germany 
of which they ate writing? Jews stripped naked ! 
jews tortured! Jews banished! Jews murdered ! 
| find few if any of these stories true. 

In the middle of March Icame south to Heidelberg 
iyain. No town is more beautiful in spring. The 
\\ills are pink and white and jade green. My friends 
‘et me at the station and they came to my hotel with 
me. leven American Jewish students had left the 
town the day before—they had gone to Belgium. 
This was the first evidence of the exodus that had 
tome to me. So I made myself into an inquiry 
apent and I went from house to house, interviewing 
thelr landladies. In every case I found that no 
official action had been taken and that the Jews had 
lelt of their own accord. Indeed, in three cases I 
found that anything but politics had sent them across 
the border. They had been celebrating and they had 
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thrown eggs at the landlady. It was because of this 
that they were ejected or ‘ asked to leave.’ 

One of the first changes which has thrilled Heidel- 
berg is the lifting of the ban on duelling. This law 
came into force in 1925 and, as I have said somewhere 
else, the students have been obliged to cross the border 
into the neighbouring State to fight their duels. 
Now it is no longer necessary to make the long 
journey to Neckarsteinach in the early morning, with 
Corps colours hidden beneath clothes and overcoats. 
Again we are climbing the steep path to the famous 
old Hirschgasse duelling Brergarten. I went to the 
reopening of the duelling at the Hirschgasse—it was 
like a celebration after siege. I feel that the great 
power which will come to the students will be the 
regaining of their self-respect. Not through the 
duelling only. They already talk with a new spirit. 
“See, we have something to work for now. We may 
become a people again.’ One feels it in the restaurants, 
in the Corps houses—in the streets. The people are 
less forlorn. But there is danger. in the excitement. 
Change without control may be as disastrous as the 
old depression. When I came here, people smiled 
at Hitler. His power was uncertain. Now, in a 
month, he has become an idol anda hope. A Jewish 
printer who was running away, paused to print big 
portraits of Hitler and to sell them from house to 
house. I hear that he sold thousands before he fled. 
Every boy 1 know wants to wear a brown shirt. Calm 
friends with whom I used to play bridge and never 
talk of politics are Nazis over-night, The cry ‘ Heil 
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llitler’ has been invented and it rings through the 
itveets and in the cafés. The old songs are sung. 
| {eel as if I am returning home again with a band of 
people who have been banished from their lands. 
the shops are full of brown shirts. The fever of 
iurehing is upon everybody. Whither they match 
or why, does not matter. There is something of the 
innocent faith of the boy scouts in the way the young 
we putting on their brown shirts and marching, 
fwwrehing. ... 

The French newspapers say that Germany has a 
secret army and that she is sharpening her sword 
avuin. My friends protest that this is not true. But 
they answer also, ‘ Poland, Belgium and France have 
aeroplanes and they can fly over us and destroy us in 
aday. Must we lie back, unprepated, resigned to the 
lea of being destroyed 2? What are our efforts worth 
lf this is to be our fate ?’ 

‘There are many changes in the University. One of 
ihe first professors to go was Dr. von Eckardt. The 
outside world sees him as a hunted intellectual. But 
\ is true that the Nazis went to his house one morning 
wid, it seems, that they found Soviet literature and 
pumphlets which were incriminating. According to 
political methods, I suppose his ejection was thus 
justified. I shall miss his lectures. He was the only 
professor here whose sense of humour could draw 
wy all out of bed in the morning. He has gone, and 
tibody knows where. 

last Saturday there was an official boycott of all 
jewish business premises and professional offices. 
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I was astonished. It seems in Heidelberg that we 
have been fed, doctored, legally advised and enter- 
tained entirely by Jews. The yellow placards were 
evetywhete. Jewish doctors, lawyers and solicitots ; 
Jewish bakers, shoe shops and chemists. Two Nazi 
men stood at attention before the yellow sign upon 
each door. I have come upon only one tragic 
incident. ‘The son of a Jewish doctor returned to 
his home and found the damning yellow poster on 
his father’s door. He went inside the house and then 
he came out again. Late in the afternoon his body 
was found in the cemetery, with a revolver in his hand, 
and a note saying that he could not face the disgrace. 
What turmoil went on in him one does not know. 
But is it wrong to see the act as sublime egotism and 
selfishness ? What could a dead Jew do for the cause 
of his race? Better had he lived and tried to remove 
the oppression rather than die under it. The father 
had not been expelled and the family was respected 
in Heidelberg. 

Many of my German friends refuse to boycott the 
Jews. Ihave heard from my Jewish farming friends 
in Silesia and they have been left in peace. Nor have 
their neighbours ceased to call and be charming to 
them. 
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X. POLISH JEWS IN LEIPZIG 


CHAPTER XIX 


TO ENGLAND AGAIN 
May 1933. 
| Ave been hete so long now that I cannot be dis- 
jussionate in watching my friends. As a nation, the 
(,ermans ate titesome because of their poor diplomacy 
snd their total disregard for their relationship with the 
fest of humanity. As individuals I love them. As 
individuals they can be the most charming, intelligent, 
unselfish people in Europe. How different they are 
from the French in this. The French are advanced 
iid charming: cultivated as a nation, and skilled in 
liplomacy. As individuals they are grasping, in- 
liowpitable and unsmiling. Because I have made so 
any friends in Germany, I feel the present changes 
leeply. Half my reactions are German by now, I 
Mippose. But I am tired of the politics.. Three 
weeks ago I thought my nerves would forget their 
fine colonial upbringing and disintegrate. Marching 
wil talking—marching and talking—to what end P 
larly in the month I went to stay with a friend 
i) Saarbriicken. I wanted to cross the border and 
fil some test from the political conflict. Saat- 
Wticken is the capital of the vast and rich coal area 
which was ‘loaned’ to France after the war. In 
fos) the Powers will decide whether this Saar area is 
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to be returned to Germany. There seems little doubt 
to me that it must be given back. The life is still 
putely German, the hotels are still clean, the people 
still polite. The French influences have not touched 
them very much. There is none of the smudgy neglect 
of the average French provincial town, although busi- 
ness is threadbare. The Polish-German conflict in 
the Corridor has confused also the characteristics of 
the two people. In Strassburg too, if you stand in 
the Dom Platz in the early morning and see the town 
waking up, you will find that the German scrupulous- 
ness is already passing away. But not so in Saar- 
btiicken: it has remained distinctly, rigidly, German. 
I asked two or three German business men of their 
lot under French rule. They retain their love for the 
Vaterland with sentimental sincerity. But they do not 
complain of theit new masters. ‘I would hate to 
have to pay the taxes the German Government would 
demand of me,’ said one of them. ‘Iam contented 
enough—but I am a German still.’ 

I stayed one week in Saarbriicken, travelling out 
to Metz, Verdun and Nancy. Then I went to Luxem- 
bourg. It laughed in the sunshine. One truly 
felt free of politics beside the little river, looking at 
the tree-framed houses on the bank. We came to 
the railway station and to a poster, ‘Cheap Easter 
Excursions to England.’ I leapt out of the car and, 
with the mad suddenness which always lets me down, 
I found myself in possession of a ticket—but a resurn 
ticket for London. Within an hour I was on the train, 
bound for France and England. The train was not 
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full. But Ido not like empty carriages. My colonial 
life has drained the desire for being alone out of my 
blood. I chose the fullest carriage where some 
members of a French football team were sitting, with 
one little Jew. I sat down. The footballers were 
big and noisy, and they were badgering the little 
Jew. He turned to me and asked, in German, if I 
could help him. His eyes were the eyes of a rat in a 
trap. He clasped and unclasped his hands. The 
cattiage was hot and he was dirty. But he still wore 
his big fur-lined coat. 

“What can I do for you ?’ I asked. 

“I am in great trouble and these men are only 
laughing at me and making jokes out of me,’ he said. 
I told him to come and sit opposite to me, and then 
he told his rather ignoble story. He was as candid 
and outspoken as the following tecital, which is as 
verbatim as an honest memory can make it. 

“lama Jew born in Poland. I am trying to get 
away from Germany, where I have lived for some 
years. It was in 1923 that I came, from Warsaw. I 
will tell you all, for if you are English you must be a 
just man. I bought nine shops, with a friend of mine, 
in Wiesbaden and in the surrounding towns. We 
had nine shops.’ 

I asked then, ‘ Was this during the inflation ?’ 

“Yes,” he answered. 

* What did you pay for the shops ?’ 

He said that, with his friend, he began with a capital 
of fifty English pounds. He tran the stores in con- 
heetion with a chain store combination in Berlin. 
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He had worked hard for a few years with his stores, 
until he was rich enough to buy apartment houses. 
He confessed that in March of this year he had full 
control over twenty of the biggest boarding houses 
in Wiesbaden. These are the boarding houses 
patronised by the new-poor Germans who go to 
Wiesbaden for cures. 

A curious note came into the little man’s voice. 
He began to boast of his material achievement so that 
he lost all sight of my possible moral criticism. ‘ I had 
complete power over these twenty boarding houses,’ 
he said, ‘ and I was able to offer such cheap terms that 
I took the tourist trade away from the other hotels. 
Then the Nazis came and they put all my boarding 
houses on the black list. It was cruel and unjust 
of them.’ (An interesting aspect this, which expects 
the State to have more conscience than the members 
of the State.) ‘I am leaving Germany and they 
would not allow me to bring my savings with me.’ 
As he talked, he smoked my cigarettes with uncouth 
eteed. He spoke no French. ‘But I speak a few 
wotds of English,’ he said, ‘because I knew that 
some time this would happen and that I might have 
to go to England if the Nazis came into power. 1 
hope I havea friend in Lille. If I cannot find him, I 
do not know what I cando. Could I live in England ? 
Would the English be kind to me?’ he asked. I an- 
sweted, a little sententiously, that he would find that the 
English would treat him as he treated them, and added 
that perhaps he might have fared differently in Wies- 
baden if he had followed this rule with the Germans. 
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The French football team had pounced upon him 
in the train and they had forced him to buy them drinks 
with his few remaining coins. A fairly crude per- 
formance. ‘The wretched man was too miserable for 
indignation. I knew nothing of the rules of the 
English ports—whether the fugitive Jews were being 
allowed to land. So I went through the train to find 
a wise Englishman who could help me. I found two 
English families who were returning from Italy. One 
was a school teacher, travelling with his wife and his 
son. The other was a business man, travelling with 
his secretary and daughter. I asked them to come 
and see the little Jew. ‘They were blazingly indignant 
at his story. ‘How can the Germans treat a human 
being like this?’ they asked. ‘It is a disgrace to 
civilisation,’ said the daughter, with fine moral 
indignation. 

“Then would it be possible to take him to Eng- 
land? Would it be possible for him to land?’ I 
asked. Their indignation faded. The business man 
said, ‘ Well, that is different. We do not want that 
type of Jew in England.’ I asked why Germany 
should be saddled with him and received this fine 
answer, ‘ Well, the standard of living is different in 
Germany. There is no place in English life for this 
class of Jew.’ 

I said ‘ Germany has had to put up with one hundred 
and sixty thousand Jews like this miserable wretch, 
yet the English papers protest, when the Germans 
try to escape from their economic tyranny.’ Then I 
told him of my experience in Leipzig. ‘I was in 
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Leipzig when the Nazi troops took over the Com- 
munist headquarters there. It was one of the most 
revealing experiences I have had in Germany. I was 
staying with a prominent Nazi official and, on the 
day before the occupation of the Communist head- 
quarters, I was told that if I liked to take the risk, I 
could join the invading party. It might mean danger. 
I was not brave enough to say “‘ No,” so I said “ Yes.” 
I entered the Communist building next day with the 
Nazi troops. On the ground floor we found ordinary 
drab offices—the offices of any association. On the first 
floor, where the paid officials lived, the rooms were 
mote magnificent. Here were tons of Communist 
booklets and propaganda. Twenty young Nazis 
worked for three hours to remove the “ literature ”’ 
into vans outside. On the second floor of the Vo/ks- 
haus we found a room arranged as a wine-cellar. 
There were eight hundred and forty magnums of 
champagne, and thousands of bottles of wine and 
liqueurs resting in their racks. In another room we 
found cases of preserved food. Caviare, asparagus, 
fruits and meat pastes. We paused here, for the 
** occupation” had been a nervous strain forme. My 
German friends seemed to be a little pleased over what 
they called my “‘ courage” in risking a Communist 
bullet, so they opened a magnum, which we shated. 
Then we climbed to the third floor. Here we found 
a door leading into the neighbouring building, that 
of a Jewish fur merchant. Here was the proof for 
which the Nazis had been seeking.’ 

When I had told this story to the Englishmen they 
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were surprised, but they still felt that there was one 
low for England and another for the rest of the world. 
‘They were willing to damn Germany for grasping 
the wealth of the Jew and sending him out of the 
sountry. (He confessed that the Nazis had not hurt 
film or molested him offensively.) But the English- 
tien would not hear of helping the wretched little 
jrofiteer to land in their country. 

| saw the Jew leave the train at Lille. It was dark 
wid the shadows and foggy yellow lights of the station 
soon swallowed him up. 
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May 1933. 
Rain fell as the little Channel boat left Dunkerque. 
I went down to the third-class saloon. It was full of 
tited, sleepy people. ‘They were stretched everywhere 
and they smelled. I parked my luggage and went on 
to the deck again and to the bow, to see the movements 
of the water as the boat fought through the big waves 
which rolled in from the North. A sailor was my 
only companion. We talked for a moment and then 
he left me. So I was bound for England again, after 
almost three years in Germany. I had crossed the 
Channel three years before, knowing not ten words 
of German and hating the people of the country to 
which I was going. For the first time I was able to 
weigh up the changes in me. I love Germany now, 
with a love which has much of compassion in it, for 
she is a blundering, foolish nation, as skilled in diplo- 
macy as a child. I have eaten with hundreds of 
Germans of every class: I have stayed in their homes. 
I lived over my experiences in my memory. Per- 
petual kindness and charm—that is all the story. 
Heidelberg, Saxony, Silesia. There I had met 
Joachim L. who asked me to Kiel. In Kiel I met R., 
whose sister asked me to visit her in Munich. Then 
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| was asked to Danzig, and from there I went to 
Warsaw, with still another introduction. And War- 
jaw, with the beastly little Jew who had tried to lute 
ime into seeing the twelve-year-old dancing girl, and 
the lines of entrenchments in Poland, the explosive 
factories, growing and terrible, all waiting in case 
Germany should dare to demand her own back. The 
story of my three years is all of kindness. All the 
culm, just people of Germany, who neither rant upon 
platforms nor write in newspapers. I moved away 
from the bow of the boat into a circle of yellow light. 
| looked at my watch and I saw that it was half-past 
eleven. I wondered if my friends were at Sepp’l, 
drinking from their tankards, the porcelain lids 
smacking down upon the glass, the air pungent with 
smoke and sweat. Laughter, more drinking, the 
Hing le-minded jokes which German boys love—honest, 
uncomplicated, water-closet humour which never 
Hurts a man so much as those subtle French stories 
1) which one never laughs outright. I moved back 
i) the bow of the boat again and I looked out towards 
!neland. But I wondered too, with a burst of Get- 
fin sentimentality, if my friends would speak of me 
i Heidelberg. I hoped, very deeply, that they would 
Miss me. 

Then Victoria, at half-past seven in the morning. 
The exciting hurry of London again! If I had been 
fir}, | would not have taken a taxicab. The same big 
fel buses; only a little bigger, it seemed. Then the 
Policeman whom I questioned. Which bus would 
tihe me to Baker Street ? I had forgotten. 
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*‘ Are you foreign ?” he asked. I had put the verb 
in the wrong place. Odd. Also I was weating the 
coat with the fur collar in which I had tramped through 
the Silesian forest. It was my first act, in the morning, 
to go to the tailor and have it removed. Park Lane 
vety quiet. A heavy mist over Hyde Park and then 
the grand sweep around into Oxford Street. Gam- 
ages’ empty shop, big and somehow reminding me of 
what the newspapers called ‘the depression.’ And 
then my friends in their little house, a hot bath and an 
English breakfast of bacon and eggs. Nobody spoke 
of politics. I went to the tailor. He was so busy 
he could not make a suit for me in less than ten 
days. The German tailor would have talked politics 
at me. But not my tailor in Sackville Street. He 
talked tenderly of my health and I asked tenderly after 
his. I went from friend to friend. Still no politics ! 
Sometimes I began a conversation, ‘ When we con- 
sider the present crisis from... etc.’ But they 
soon talked of other things and I felt estranged. 
After a few days in London I met the son of a German 
diplomat with whom I used to drink beer in Heidel- 
berg. We decided to go to a Labour meeting in the 
Albert Hall. He was disappointed. 

“I want to gauge the political powers in London,’ 
he said. ‘ This demonstration will interest me.’ 

But there was no demonstration in the Albert Hall. 
The Labour enthusiasts sat still as mice. Mr. Lans- 
bury came on to the platform. A fine Cockney 
woman near to me, a woman with a sturdy George 
Belcher outline, said, ‘Oh, Mr. Lansbury, I wonder 
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i le still bathes in the Serpentine.’ Her friend looked 
uy), about the gilded richness of the hall. ‘ Lovely 
‘ll, ain’t it?’ she said. Several people spoke. My 
friend was amazed, 

‘Hut they do not seem to be listening,’ he said. 
Nol many months before, the members of the German 
Nei/stag had thrown bottles of ink at each other. 
l'ven chairs had flown through the air. But this was 
§ Labour meeting in England. Half-way through the 
iwweting the speaker urged the people to sing a slightly 
evolutionary song to the tune of the Marseillaise. 
| remained in my seat. Many others did. Behind 
ie & young Jew stood up and joined in the singing. 
My German friend leaned towards me. ‘ It is amaz- 
ti,’ he said. ‘In Germany they would hit all of 
those who are sitting on the head or something.’ 
As the Jew sat down I leaned back as much as I could 
ty) hear his remarks. ‘I wonder why we stood up 
_,.1 did not know the words,’ he said. The 
fieeting ended and we went out into the street again. 
‘You are the strangest people in the world,’ said 
my German friend. ‘Nothing seems to stit you. 
M4 course, you just do not obey the laws of other 
Hunn beings.’ 


Later. 


On Sunday I went to visit some people who have a 

lovely garden in Buckinghamshire. My host tottered 

Wows a velvet lawn, leaning upon two sticks. We 

mi down and talked . . . at last of Germany. 

’ And you have been there almost three yeats .. . 
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well, well! What are they doing to the Jews out 
there?” he asked. ‘You know, young man, we 
would not tolerate that sort of thing in England. 
We give an equal chance to everybody in this country.’ 

I said, ‘ What Jews do you know, sit? What type 
of Jews do you entertain in your own house ?’” 

The old man chuckled and then he turned to his 
wife. ‘What Jews do we know? I don’t think 
any.’ 

Then he turned to me. ‘ Of course, that is true. 
Meeting them is different. One comes across them 
in the House, but I do not know any of them petson- 
ally.’ 

“Don’t you think, sir,’ I said, ‘that the Jews are 
brilliant propagandists? Our English newspapers 
ate full of the stories of their suffering. But there 
ate still more than twenty teachers and professors 
working in Heidelberg who ate Jews. The cotton 
workers of England have suffered as much as the Jews 
of Germany. And the Church has suffered in Spain 
as much as the Jews in Germany. ‘Thete are op- 
pressions as terrible as the oppression of the Polish 
Jews in Germany in almost every country in the world. 
But the Jews wail more loudly than any other op- 
ptessed people. So we hear their voices first.’ 

I found myself rather pompous in this care-free 
England. I found myself beginning political speeches, 
I had become more German than I hoped or supposed. 
In the end, a friend said to me, ‘ Look here, you will 
become an old bore if you are not careful. What is 
all this nonsense about politics? We must have 
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politicians in the same way as we must have drains. 
Hut we don’t talk about them all the time.’ 

| le swept me off to London and to the Café Anglais. 

‘’'ll make you human again,’ he said. And it was 
fue in a sense. I saw every problem heavy as lead. 
| was speaking English, but I was thinking in German. 
Ihe weight lifted a little at the Café Anglais. Bobby 
llowes came in. He dropped his stick ‘ for fun,’ as 
lie handed it to the waiter. He did it again and again 
witil he had attracted an audience of eyes. Cecily 
(ourtneidge came in with her daughter. Other 
jwople came, happy, careless. I was amazed. I 
fealised that the kind of fun I had enjoyed in Germany 
was different. My friends grinned when I began my 
fiolitical diatribes, so I gave them up. 

‘What is England’s true reaction?’ I asked. 
' Don’t know, have a drink,’ was the answer. 

‘There is an indignant article in the Hera/d this 
morning,’ I said. 

* Haven’t read it,’ was the answer. 

‘ Is it true that the Jews are putting up anti-German 
posters 2?’ I asked. 

| haven’t the foggiest idea,’ was the answer. 

Was Imad? After five days in London I regained 
my British balance. I no longer read the leading 
diticles in The Times, nor did I wait outside the 
Mieeadilly Underground station for the newspapers 
i) atrive from Berlin. I went to no mote political 
Mwetings in the Albert Hall. When I confided my 
jroblem to my oldest friend, he said, ‘ Oh, that’s all 
fipht, I knew you’d get over it. Foreigners are so 
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odd. ‘They have no sense of proportion. You must 
not let them influence you too much.’ 

Fourteen days afterwards I was in Saarbriicken 
again. My friends, who are Finns, were returning 
to Finland the following week, so we had a farewell 
patty with Finnish food. There was cabbage soup 
which was much mote subtle to taste than to think of. 
Then tiny slices of fish baked in oil. Then reindeer 
venison, smoked, served with the smallest green peas 
I have ever seen. Not much bigger than pin-heads. 
They came to the table in a dish of sizzling butter. 
I had never eaten reindeer flesh before. It did not 
suggest venison—tather the flavour of well-cured, 
Westphalia ham. There were white wine and red 
wine and champagne and then a hot Finnish grog, 
sweet and very heavy. As a last gesture of hospitality 
a bottle of ‘Dimple’ whisky was produced. Then 
I set out for Germany again. The officials on the 
border wore Nazi uniform. They were efficient, but 
very charming and sane. 

Soon after I arrived in Heidelberg there was a 
patty. I was walking home, atm-in-arm with my 
friends, singing loudly. Two policemen came up 
to us in a side street and ordered silence. We were 
silent for a few minutes, but wine will out, and we 
began to sing again. The policemen had followed 
us and we were caught. There was one other 
Englishman in the party: he evaded giving his name. 
But, because Heidelberg is now my home, I gave 
mine honestly. 

Next morning a policeman came to my rooms and 
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took me to the police office. The superintendent 
was pleasant enough, but he asked me for the name 
of my English friend. I said, with firm politeness, 
that I was not a detective, and that I was certain the 
Heidelberg police were much too efficient to need 
the help of an English student. I evaded the point 
for a moment. 

A few days afterwards a summons came. The 
signatute on it made me laugh. The name of the 
policeman who had arrested us was Angst. I was 
to pay three marks or go to prison for one day. A 
night in a cell did not worry me very much and I said 
that I was quite willing to go to prison. But first 
I put my case before the superintendent. I took a 
Nazi friend with me. How could my small voice be 
considered a violation of the peace, I asked, when I 
was awakened every morning by the bugles and drums 
and the motor bicycles of the Nazis marching through 
the streets ? 

The inspector was horrified. ‘You must not say 
that sort of thing,’ he warned me. ‘ You admit you 
were singing P’ 

“Yes,” I answered, ‘ I admit everything.’ 

‘Then,’ the inspector replied, ‘ you will have to 
pay the three marks fine.’ 

I said that I preferred one day in prison. ‘ Es- 
pecially, sir,’ I said, ‘as it was an English song I was 
Singing. You can imagine how the English news- 
papers would greet the idea of a British citizen being 
imprisoned in Heidelberg for singing an English song.’ 

1 Fear. 
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Then I added the final note of intimidation, ‘ An 
atticle in The Times.’ 

The inspector looked up and my Nazi friend moved 
uneasily on his feet. ‘You see, Mr. Bolitho,’ said 
the superintendent, ‘you have been in Heidelberg 
a long time and we have never had you reported 
before; also, if you go to prison for a day, it makes so 
many difficult formalities for us.’ Then he leaned 
forward and fumbled with several papers on his desk. 
He looked up at me, a smile hovering about his mouth. 
Then he took up a blue pencil and ruled a line through 
my summons and handed it back to me. He warned 
me about further singing, but I left his room with my 
three marks still snug in my pocket. When I had 
closed the door we could hear his laughter until we 
reached the other end of the long corridor. 

As I turned out of the building I stopped to read a 
notice pasted on the wall. A reward was offered for 
any person who could give information in con- 
nection with the burning of the Reichstag. On the 
top of the notice was a photograph of van der Lubbe. 

I went up to the Corps House and showed my 
cancelled summons to my friends. One boy was 
almost jealous. ‘My grandfather and father have 
both served ime in Heidelberg,’ he said. ‘I have 
tuined the family tradition. My grandfather sprayed 
the police with a hose and my father sat for five days 
for throwing stink-bombs in the theatre.’ Their 
admiration made me realise that I had passed into the 
ranks of a genuine Heidelberg student. 
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HEIDELBERG AT NIGHT 
July 1933. 

No matter how militarist the picture of the German 
Junker may be, with the marks of duelling upon his 
eek, he is childishly sentimental. He dotes upon 
he sowenir and he sends innumerable postcards. He 
ftetains his friends and the memory of the places to 
which he goes with the most innocent sentimentalities. 
1 think the altar of his devotion in Heidelberg is the 
Castle, especially when it is illuminated at night. 
Here his dreams awaken—dreams of the old Germany 
d of the old days. The older men come back to 
taunt the banks of the Neckar. They say ‘in my 
day’ with a sigh, and they look up from the river to 
the great Castle, illuminated by flames and rockets. 
_ Last Sunday, one of the Corps celebrated its cen- 
nary with an illumination of the Castle. I joined 
my Corps friends at Neckarsteinach, where we ate a 
quick meal at the famous old Greek wine bodega. 
Then we boarded the Corps boat and we drifted down 
the Neckar towards Heidelberg. It was late after- 
hoon and the light was cooland dim. ‘The boys were 
lent at first before that strange unearthliness which 
comes with the grey opal light between day and night. 
Above Heidelberg the boat was drawn into the bank, 
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and here we waited for the opening of the locks which 
lead to the lower stretches of the river. We were no 
longer alone. The silence had passed and we were 
singing. Other boats came—ten, fifty, a hundred. 
There were big steam yachts: one flew the pennant 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron. The scene was 
stimulating and gay: the water alive with colour and 
movement. The bigger boats waited patiently for 
the opening of the locks, and among them a hundred 
little rubber canoes darted like quick, coloured flying- 
fishes. Every prow was decorated with branches : 
every stern was lit by orange, red and green 
lanterns. 

The locks opened and the boats which had arrived 
first drifted in and waited. The craft were packed so 
tightly that it was impossible to see the water as we 
sank into the depths of the stone rectangle. We still 
sang, using the lock as a sound box. Deeper and 
deeper we sank, a flock of coloured ships, a choir of 
hundreds of voices, until the lock gates opened at the 
other end. Then we moved out towards the old 
bridge. It was darker now and the thousand lights 
made mote dramatic points of colour on the water. 
We passed under the bridge and came to anchor. 
Most of the Corps boats carried kegs of beer or big 
bowls of wine-cup. The songs became wilder and 
the night deeper. One was drawn into the sensation 
of waiting for something more keen and exciting. 
The shores also were alive with lights and the bridge 
was a moving stream of people, arched over the 
water. 
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An otchestra played old Heidelberg songs in the 
lower distances of the river. ‘The singing grew until 
the dark banks themselves seemed to be part of the 
vast choir: the hills also, and the bridge. 

In the dimness I could pick out several of the 
huildings—the steeple of the Holy Ghost Church and, 
lurther along the line of shadows, the roof of the 
Council House—next door to it the police station. 

The clocks of Heidelberg chimed, high chimes and 
staccato chimes, deep and grave chimes. ‘Then came 
4 boom from the Castle, which was no more than a dark 
mass upon the darker hill. One wing of the building 
was lit by an uncertain flame and then, spreading 
triumphantly, the light burst forth. The Castle rode 
pona tide of fire. Its towers flamed and its windows 
Were crimson. Rockets shot into the air and spread 
their patterns against the sky. The character of the 
lire upon the Castle changed. ‘The walls seemed to 
melt and run into new shapes. For a few more 
minutes the walls burned, magnificent, vast and fiery, 
then, with as much precision as when the flames were 
horn, they died. The vision of a burning palace 
ended and the hill was black again. 

When the Castle slept in darkness, the bridge became 
Iwilliant. ‘The atch was scarlet, scattering silver stars 
\nto the water. Above the arch of scarlet, giant 
tutherine wheels revolved, and above them the crest 
ul the celebrating Corps was picked out in coloured 
lures. Surmounting the whole spectacle was the 
Nazi swastika, bursting into a thousand flames. ‘The 
lunks of people and the hills of people exclaimed 
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‘Ah!’ and ‘Oh!’ as Hitler’s sign of hope burned 
against the Neckar sky. 

Then, for half an hour, a thousand rockets shot up 
into the air. From the lower end of the river the 
Nazi matching song came to us. Again the banks 
and dark hills gave voice. I know now the emotions 
that go with their singing. ‘To most people passing 
by, these were just so many thousand people singing 
alusty marching song. But the hope in Hitler grows, 
and with it the faith. We went back after the fire- 
works : when the banks and hills had sung once more, 
‘Deutschland, Deutschland Uber Alles,’ and we ran 
through the little dark streets to Tante Sonne. For 
a moment, on the river bank, when the tumult of 
rockets had ceased, a deep, wistful seriousness had 
settled on us. It came from the swastika against the 
sky and Hitler’s song being sung in the dark hills. 
We soon forgot the seriousness over Tante Sonne’s 
very good omelette. 

From her spacious hospitality and sentimental 
smile we rushed up the Hauptstrasse to Sepp’l. Ina 
moment the big room was mad with singing and 
swimming in beer. On and on into the pleasant fog 
of sane intoxication, with the corners rubbed off one’s 
existence and the sharp, jagged facts a little dimmed 
in the haze. We drank and sang late: we tumbled 
out, half conscious of the beauty of the night. Indeed, 
to be perfectly honest, not conscious of it at all. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


BERLIN JEWS SPEAK 
August 1933. 


llivneur has dominated the country for five months. 
li is fantastic to realise all that has happened. We 
wut in the beer-gardens and laughed at him three years 
iyo, with the same kind of sniggering, unthinking 
luughter that Sir Oswald Mosley used to arouse in 
lingland. When I arrived, the Nazi troops were 
not allowed to wear theit brown shirts: Hitler was 
sill in the wilderness of his fourteen years’ struggle. 
The swastika was forbidden, and after their meetings 
in Mannheim and Heidelberg, the Nazis used to come 
out and fight the Communists who waited for them in 
the streets. Now, the brown shirt is the sign of power. 
One night, two years ago, I sat in a beer-garden and 
ww the policemen order a little group of Nazis to 
cover up their brown shirts. They refused until they 
were ordeted again. Then they took off their brown 
shirts and walked through the snow-covered streets, 
half naked. 

Last week I was staying with an old, retired diplo- 
mat, in his castle on the side of the Odenwald. He 
was Minister in Sofia, Copenhagen and Bucharest 
before the war. In 1914 he represented Germany 
in Chile. He married an American wife and he lives 
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with her in a lovely part of Baden. He is old now, 
but all his energies have been with Hitler from the 
beginning of the Nazi campaign. He has given all 
the autumn of his strength and all the spare pennies of 
his fortune to the cause. Now he sits back, a beautiful 
old man, delicate, polite and cultivated, watching the 
triumph. I think he is the most picturesque old man 
I have ever seen. It is a calm delight to watch his 
slim, slow hands lift a wine-bottle, tilt it affectionately, 
and then return it to the ice-bucket. It is pleasant 
to watch him at his desk, the biggest and mightiest 
desk I have seen. Around the sides and on the back 
ate perhaps twenty photographs and pictures of his 
once great friends, most of them diplomats or soldiers, 
stiff-backed, self-confident. One of the twenty was 
a photograph of the Emperor. My friend speaks 
always of him as The Emperor, I like to see my 
host sitting here, an old man, more full of memories 
than action now, turning papers over in his hands. 
If I sit long enough behind my book, looking up 
evety now and then at him, he will pause and tell me a 
stoty. If he speaks of The Emperor and of the old 
days of majesty in Berlin, his voice is gentle and dusty. 
If he speaks of Hitler, his voice is clip and sure, as if 
it wete giving orders again. Sometimes his wife will 
come into the room as we sit and talk. Then he will 
always rise from his chair, cross to her, pat her hand 
and kiss her cheek. One knows that they have come 
to the calm which no longer acknowledges anger or 
misunderstanding. Their emotional security over- 
flows and touches everybody who comes near to them. 
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She is younger than he is, Ithink. At least she strides 
mote healthily and she smiles more spontaneously 
at the jokes of the day. There is still a touch of 
Louisiana mellowness in her voice, although she has 
been mattied here for forty years. She has half 
forgotten her English and never mastered her German, 
so she often comes to her husband still, when she is 
writing letters, for his corrections. 

Only once has thete been a disturbing note. One 
day a neighbour came and she assuted me, in a strident 
voice, that the English had lost prestige by engaging 
black people to fight against the Germans in the war. 
I was silent. My hostess passed the awkward 
moment with exquisite grace and before we knew 
whete we wete we were all walking in the garden. 

At night we dined on a wide balcony which looked 
out over terraces of vines and undulating fields. Here 
was a peace into which politics never seemed to intrude. 
The soft lights, the gentle conversation which played 
upon pleasant, impersonal matters, the servant moving 
behind us, the glasses of wonderful wine from my 
host’s wonderful cellar; the lovely hour of talking, 
towatds sleep, after dinner. Two days afterwards 
I was in Berlin for the first time. The change was 
shattering and rather terrible. 

Except for the night clubs and the Museums, there 
seems very little reason for going to Berlin. ‘Old 
mastets in the morning and new mistresses at night,’ 
as the wag at the Adlon expressed it. I did not stay 
in the whirl, the rich streets that run out from the 
Tiergarten. 1 went to a house on the fringe of Berlin, 
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with gardens and ‘a view.’ My host was director 
of one of the bigger banks and his influence opened 
doors to the people I wished to meet. Here the full 
wonder of Hitlet’s success came upon me. The 
spitit of the people has changed in a few months. 
They have shaken off an old and terrible weight of 
depression. They talk of the future, not as they 
used to do, but as something holding promise for 
them. The enthusiasm of the younger people is 
most wonderful. ‘ You see, we ate a people again,’ 
they said. This is the crisp answer to all one’s 
inquiries. Of course the fear of Dictatorship censors 
both conversation and writing. But the tone of a 
voice is enough: one tealises how fully the people 
believe in their future now. 

There ate terrible mistakes in the change. The 
Germans, more than any people in the world, can do 
the right thing in the wrong way. If they had 
dismissed the Polish Jews, not as Jews, but as danger- 
ous Communist agents, the world would have taken 
it all more kindly. But no! They must blunder 
without seeing the consequences. The same now in 
smaller affairs. They tush in on the tide of their 
enthusiasm and find that they have committed the 
most childlike errors in diplomacy. The English 
papers talk of the Jewish oppression as if it were the 
sum-total of Hitler’s changes. But he is just as 
tuthless with the Christian enemies of his cause. They 
have no tacial wall to wail against, so they are not 
heard. Along with the Jews they ate rushed off to 
the internment camps. I talked yesterday with an 
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Ametican reporter who had been to the camp at 
Dachau. He said that the prisoners were well looked 
after, with all the solid comforts of a permanent 
camp. He was allowed to go where he wished 
without molestation. The American interviewed 
Hitler last week, questioning the Chancellor mostly 
on the problem of the Jews. Hitler said, ‘ The world 
is accusing us of shooting the Jews. We have morte 
important work than that.’ 

“Is there anything mote important?’ asked my 
friend. 

Hitler smiled, but he said nothing. 

This American journalist knows his Berlin well. 
He took me to meet three of the important commercial 
Jews who are still in business in Berlin. In the Kurt- 
Strasse we found a fur shop. The windows were full 
of skins of all sizes and colours. We went into the 
shop, and behind the counter we found a fat little Jew 
inspecting a pile of skins. We did not beat about 
the bush. We asked him how he fared under the 
hew tégime. He hesitated, realised that we were 
not Germans, threw his hands up against his ears, 
and said, ‘I know that you are foreigners, but it is 
also possible that you are employed by the Nazis. 
Also, I have had no difficulties since the Hitler 
Government came into power, except that my shop 
was covered by yellow labels on the day of the boycott. 
But that passed. I do practically no business with 
German firms. My stocks come from Poland and 
Finland and sometimes from Russia, and these I send 
straight on to the different Dutch firms which order 
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them. It is very seldom that I receive orders from 
German firms . . . my business is more like that of 
an indent agent and I have no business with the Berlin 
banks.’ 

After this he smiled, waved his hands once mote, 
and was silent. 

We next called on a Jewish stockbroker. He had 
been away from Germany since the change and had 
just returned from Sweden. His business had gone 
on as usual during his absence, under an agent who 
traded with a Christian name. The grandfather of 
this Jew had come from Italy and three of his sons 
fought for Germany during the war. He was neither 
terrified nor suspicious. He sat at his desk and 
spread his fat hands actoss a stomach which seemed 
to want to escape from its waistcoat. ‘ Yes,’ he had 
been molested during the revolution. But he had 
been able to flee to Sweden before it went too far. 
He had had to leave his wife in Berlin so as not to 
atouse suspicion, he said. During his absence in 
Sweden the Nazis had forced their way into his rooms, 
they had disturbed the furniture and they had taken a 
gteat part of his valuable library with them. ‘I know 
my books will not be returned,’ he said, ‘as most of 
them wete by Jewish authors.” But he had no more 
complaint than this. 

Our last man was a tall, thin Jew, cultivated and 
well off. He had been born in Germany and his 
father had played as important a rdle as Albert Ballin, 
Dr. Bernhard Dernburg or Fritz von Friedlinder- 
Fuld. He told us of the tragic circumstances in which 
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some of the Jews ate now living. I asked after such 
people as Georg Betnhard, once political editor of 
the Berlin Vossische Zeitung, Franz and Robert von 
Mendelssohn, the bankers, and the leading newspaper 
publisher, Rudolf Mosse, who published the Berliner 
Tageblatt. Out host could not tell us. I was a 
little surprised when he said that Enver Pasha was 
accused of being a Polish Jew. Our Jew was quite 
cettain that Hitler had come to stay. And he was 
enthusiastic when I talked of the movement among 
the older Jews in Frankfurt, to finance a government 
which would tid the country of the thousands of 
inferior class Jews who had come into the countty 
from Poland. He admitted that they had ruined the 
country and that they had also destroyed the peace of 
those older Jewish families and firms who had been 
here for generations. ‘ You see,’ he said, ‘in Eng- 
land, the phrase German Jew means only one thing. 
You forget that there is a class of respectable Jews 
who have been here so long that they too have the 
love of patriots for Germany. After all, we fought 
in the wat and we fought for our own countty in 
doing that. We do not want to see a flood of dis- 
honest, low-class Polish Jews coming into Germany 
any more than the Christians do. The day of the 
German Jew is over,’ he said. ‘It doesn’t matter 
what government comes into power now, we ate 
looked upon as a menace and the cry would be against 
the verdammte Jtiden. It would be useless for me to 
tell you that I am not bitter against the Hitler spirit. 
Naturally I hate to see the people of my own trace 
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tottuted and in despair. But then, we Jews have 
seen this catastrophe coming and we have made out 
plans accordingly. I could leave Germany to-morrow 
and go where my money is invested. But I am an 
old man, I love Berlin and I have my own citcle of 
friends. We do not need to come into contact with 
the class of Germans who will not know us. And 
we ate intelligent enough, I hope, not to feel any 
sense of inferiority when we see the class of jumped- 
up Nazi official who is forcing the Jewish artists and 
musicians out of the country.’ 

I spoke to him then of Palestine. ‘ Dr. Weizmann 
made a great mistake when he thought that he could 
induce the older Jews, with settled lives, to cross 
Europe and settle in Palestine. We are no longer a 
unity. We have been chased: about for two thou- 
sand yeats and it is not to be expected that a Jewish 
business man, born in Europe, will throw up the 
comforts of civilisation. Besides, the young Jews 
need the Christians. We have thrived off the Christ- 
ians for so long that we would be bewildered if we 
lived in a country full of none but Jews. But, 
socially, we have learned to cling together. My life 
and my society here in Berlin is pleasant. We have 
out own clubs and our own pleasures. When my 
son went to America, he was osttacised from some of 
the clubs, just as he is in Berlin. But all people are 
osttacised from some society. Your East End 
cockney does not hold a protest meeting in the 
Albert Hall and ask for help because he is not allowed 
to join the Carlton Club. One recognises one’s 
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limitations and one behaves and lives within those 
limitations. We all have limitations and it is one 
of the great things of life to realise them.’ 

In the afternoon I was waiting for a friend in a 
Nergarten. While I was sitting at the table, two 
uniformed Nazis came up, clicked their heels and 
howed. One asked me if the other chairs at my 
table were engaged. I said ‘ No’ and they sat down. 
We talked of politics within two minutes. One of 
them was an officer wearing the badge of flying 
instructor. He pelted questions about English flying 
at me and I could answer none of them. He was an 
earnest young man, very intense but very pleasant. 
lle said, ‘Have you seen Berlin from the air?’ I 
answered ‘No,’ and within two minutes I had ar- 
ranged to fly next morning. Good fortune seems to 
tumble into my hands in Germany. 

| met him at the West Spandau station and he 
motored me to the German Aeronautic Sports Club’s 
hangars. It was Sunday and hundreds of people 
watched the several gliders which were flying over- 
head, 

My brother has written to me from the Near East 
of the character and charm of the R.A.F. officers who 
lly there. The same character and chatm is with 
these young Germans. Perhaps it is that they fly: 
perhaps it is that they are building up a new organisa- 
tion and discovering a new world. I was taken into 
the hangar and given my helmet and goggles. As I 
stood there, a young Nazi came up to me and said, 
’ You are lucky . . . the man you are going up with 
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is out best pilot. I hope you will not be afraid if he 
does his stunts. He is what you call in England, safe 
as a house.’ 

So I flew up over Berlin, for the first time, in a 
small, silver aircraft, its wings edged with blue. The 
pilot knew England well and he knew many of our 
leading pilots. He was a wonderful fellow: keen, 
smiling, full of humour, and yet with wonderful 
repose. Thousands of people have flown over Berlin. 
Thousands of people have seen the girdle of lakes 
about the city, the forests and the fields which seem 
so incongtuously beautiful a setting for such an ugly 
city. We flew through a cloud, and as we came to 
its thinner edge, I saw Berlin again, the malachite 
green copper domes of the Reichstag, scarred by fire, 
the Schloss and the Cathedral. We flew for an hour 
and then we looped and nose-dived. This was my 
first experience of stunting. We flew low over a 
gliding school, so low that the people scattered and 
yelled. Then up, up and up, until the plane slowly 
cutved and flew on its back. Thousands of people 
have stunted and flown on their backs, but every man 
is a pioneer the first time he flies. My sensations can- 
not be described. I knew that I was to die and I 
thought that the sane thing would be to enjoy these 
last few minutes as much as I could. The world 
was upside down. So was my stomach. But we 
righted ourselves and came to a normal flying position. 
We made fine, fantastic curves, Berlin came nearer 
and nearer from the depths. We swooped down, 
glided, and touched a field. I climbed out and the 
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pilot climbed out too. His face was beaming and I 
made mine beam, for he expected it. His face was 
brown and his helmet was white. I do not think I 
have ever seen a smile as spontaneous. He took my 
atm and we walked over to the canteen and drank 
glasses of iced beer. 

It is terrible to think that some day politicians will 
fly and perhaps talk at one through the clouds. 


THE ROEBUCK 
September 1933. 

Away in the distance a threshing machine is working. 
The sound of it is no more than a drone when it 
teaches me. ‘The village at the foot of the hill might 
be dead but for the barking of a dog. From my feet 
the fields roll towards the great mountains. The sun 
is setting over the border of Czechoslovakia so that 
the mountains are becoming deeper purple and black. 

I have no idea of how many acres of potatoes and 
turnips I have tramped through to-day. The part- 
tidges have not been plentiful this year, and although 
we have stirred many of them on our drives, they have 
been allowed to wait for a few weeks until the season 
is in full swing. ‘The sky too is purple, more violet 
perhaps, and the last fringes of flame have faded from 
the clouds. The distant forests are dark too and I 
can no longer distinguish the valleys which are deep 
dug into the mountains’ flanks. 

I am sitting upon a stone at the edge of a small 
wood. Two or three hundred acres of fir trees run 
down the hill behind me. The thresher still drones 
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on, although it is almost night. The peasants work 
late here, and they work early. ‘There is just enough 
light left in the sky to show the form of the trudging 
peasants coming home from the fields. A farm cart 
tumbles towards the village and I can see the bent 
form of the driver in the gaps between the trees. The 
farm-houses ate being lighted now and within the 
little warm rooms the peasant women ate placing the 
coarse earthenware dishes and big jugs of milk on 
the tables. ‘The world is going to sleep very gently. 
But there is a strong breeze blowing about me, 
scattering the mosquitoes which were such a pest 
yesterday. The wind comes up to me from the 
fields at the bottom of the hill and, especially when I 
close my eyes, I can smell the pungent manure heaps 
and the sweeter scent of the harvest and the sharp 
smell of cabbages. Again the dog barks. To my 
tight, thirty yards away, the dark line of the trees is 
broken by a lighter patch. It swims vaguely against 
the black. It is the head of a toebuck. I did not 
seeitemerge. ‘The ears are pricked, the neck stretched 
and the head high, scenting for any stranger who will 
disturb its evening meal. Very timidly it moves, out 
from the background of trees. And then, nervously, 
into the centre of the field. Like a shadow behind it 
there comes another toebuck. It is this that I have 
been waiting for, and I am so excited I am afraid to 
move. My heart is thumping strangely. I move 
my position on the stone and, silently, I raise my 
glasses. In the circle I can see the roebuck for which 
I have*been waiting for the past six days. 
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Two peasants appear from the far side of the hill. 
The animals start, alert, every muscle tense with 
anticipation. I can see their movements through the 
glasses. The wretched peasants come too near and 
the roebuck bound back into the shadows. Fantastic 
springing, quick and nervous. I must wait much 
longer now. The peasants have at last disappeared 
and, after ten minutes, the roebuck come out again 
and continue their meal. They are joined this time 
by four does and two fawns. Somewhere in the 
forest a fox barks, a cruel, snapping bark. I have 
seen him three times. Every evening he leaves his 
covert and roams the countryside, marauding in the 
chicken houses and molesting the pheasants. His bark 
awakens the forest. Jays squawk, and a crane lets 
out a long, piercing cry, like a yodle of bells. The 
pheasants flutter and scream out in the trees and a 
hundred little birds chirp their fear. 

In a bush, about five hundred paces away, my 
friend is waiting. The fox is his prey. Four nights 
ago a fowl was killed in the farmyard and last night, 
when we were sitting together after dinner, we heard 
the geese screaming. We tran out, but we were too 
late. The gypsies know of the fox and they know 
that if they steal discreetly, the fox will be blamed. 
I have smelled their stewpot as I have walked by the 
bottom of the hill where they have pitched their gaudily 
painted caravan and tents. 

Several hares appear and they scamper out of the 
shadows, over the short stubble, to the clover. 
Rabbits too. Perhaps they know that we are not 
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likely to shoot them and thus lose the bigger game. 
They seem to be very confident of their safety. There 
is a dirty smell at my back, and when I turn my head 
I can see the fox making off at a trot. He stops now 
and then, raises his front pad, turns his head and then 
trots on again. The wind is in my favour and he has 
not scented me. He swings round like lightning 
and pounces—perhaps a mouse. I turn my head 
again and seek out my toebuck. He is standing about 
one hundred yards away, his head lowered, nibbling 
at the grasses. 

I slide off the stone and quietly wriggle myself 
forward into the long grass at my feet. No! he is 
not suspicious, but his more sensitive female com- 
panions have raised their heads. The grass is high 
and I am safe so far. They lower their heads and eat 
again. ‘This is the moment of my life! Ihave never 
shota toebuck! But it isdark and Iam nervous. I 
take aim, carefully judging the distanceand theshadows. 
Crack! He leaps forward several paces and then 
drops to earth. His companions have disappeared 
back into the shadows. Friedrick runs towards me. 
I am so excited, I tremble and stand still. My friend 
gtows bigger and bigger in the darkness. Together 
we go towards the kill. The toebuck lies with his 
muzzle dug deep into the earth, his head on one side. 
I run my fingers over the antlers. They are much 
stouter than I expected and the pearls running up 
the side of the horns are smooth and polished, We 
turn him over and I cut him open, throwing the 
innards out on to the grass. The blood is warm, 
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and when I slip my hand into his belly, it is hot and 
wlimy. Friedrick goes to the edge of the forest and 
feturns with a twig of fir. This he rubs in the 
hlood which still trickles out of the bullet wound 
and then he sticks the twig in my hat. Then he places 
iny hat on my head and bows slightly to me. I have 
shot my first roebuck and the little ceremony is over. 

‘Then we hoist the roebuck over my shoulder and 
we begin our walk home. It is a long walk through 
the shadows and the roebuck is heavy. Down through 
a little patch in the forest, over a stream which gurgles 
unseen in the now perfect darkness. ‘Then up another 
slope, more and more tired beneath the weight; 
hut very, very happy. Friedrick is a young Silesian. 
lle is still young, but his voice is deep and quiet, as 
ii he were already old. A million stars lighten the 
sky. Half-way up the hill, my friend comes nearer 
to me. He takes the roebuck from me and lays it 
upon the ground. For afew minutes we sit down and 
smoke cigarettes. There is no Berlin, no Heidelberg, 
no ‘Treaty of Versailles, no politics, only his deep, 
certain voice, telling me a story of when /e shot his 
first roebuck. The fox barks again, far away. 
Apain the nervous twitter of the birds, the last yards, 
into the farm-yard. Then into the warm house 
where the roebuck is.placed upon newspapers spread 
upon the matting. Oh, the sensation of this! My 
tocbuck! The family coming down, one by one. 
the English guest has shot his first roebuck! Then 
ny hot bath, and the washing of the thick dark blood 
from my hands, and the clean, refreshed sensation of 
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dressing again. Then dinner and all the talk of me. 
After dinner the telephone rang three times—every 
time for me. The news of the Englishman and his 
roebuck had travelled and, from the few friends | 
have in this part of the country, congratulations. 
‘We ate happy that you shoot your first roebuck in 
Silesia.’ 
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It is significant that Germany is called the ‘ Vaterland,’ 
as opposed to out more gracious and sentimental 
‘Mother country,’ for every national movement in 
Germany, since Bismarck’s reign of ‘ blood and iron,’ 
has been for the glorification of man. Every move- 
ment except the present emancipation of Germany 
through Nazionalsozialismus, in which women have a 
definite, if second, place. 

Up to now, Germany has enthroned few national 
heroines. Her statues are all of men, her literature is 
poor in the biographies of women. Even the war 
did not produce a German Florence Nightingale or a 
Nutse Cavell. Germany’s galleries contain few por- 
traits of illustrious women except those exalted by 
royal birth. ‘There has never been a German Queen 
Victoria or a Queen Elizabeth. One might almost 
say that the Vaterland has a womanless history. The 
Kaiserin August Victoria, the first wife of the Kaiser, 
was loved and her name is revered to this day; what 
is astonishing is, that in republican Germany her name 
is still mentioned in the prayers in the churches. All 
other royalties have, of course, been expunged. Other- 
wise one looks about in vain for German women who 
excite and hold the imagination of the German people. 
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But the suppression of women in Germany begins 
to pass with the new régime. For three years I have 
been a student in Heidelberg—I have been, on my 
vacations, to Pomerania, Silesia, East Prussia and 
Schleswig-Holstein—I believe that I am the only 
British student who has remained at a German uni- 
vetsity for three years, since the war. In a hundred 
places, during these three years, I have seen the slow 
growth of the ‘ Nazis,’ and, with them, the slow 
emancipation of women, through their political 
associations and other organised efforts at indepen- 
dence. Hitler has loosened theit domestic bonds and 
already they are shouting with enthusiasm, on the 
edge of the political arena. 

I would say, after careful observation, that the 
German women have gained much, in spirit and kind, 
under Herr Hitler’s régime. 

The change was already threatened a few yeats ago, 
in about 1920, when the wives of unemployed hus- 
bands fell for the Soviet propaganda. They were 
tired of knitting, of counting sheets and cooking meals 
for idle men and they began forming Communist 
associations of their own. ‘They flung their knitting 
needles aside and made their first attempt at raising 
their voices in the post-war depression. Their effort 
was abottive at first. Not until the new Government 
came in did the women find the support which they 
needed, for Herr Hitler gave them uniforms and tank 
in his armies. The first enthusiasm went far—the 
women were credited with having increased the bitth- 
rate of the country within seven months of the change. 
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Staggering under this compliment, the German 
woman found herself no longer relegated to the 
kitchen. Now she marches to the beat of the drum 
and with the red ‘ Hakenkreuz’ flag casting a glow 
upon her cheeks. 

When I was in Heidelberg three days ago, it was 
being suggested that the uniformed girls should have 
their own hostels and training centres, so that their 
daily life might become saturated by the ideals of 
National Socialism. The new curriculum in the 
universities provides for special lectures ‘for the 
political enlightenment’ of women and they may 
attend the universities by paying about twopence a 
lecture. Many of the lectures are free. I have 
attended some of these and the audiences have never 
been less than 50 per cent. women, even when they 
have been open to both sexes; not merely girl students, 
but poor housewives, shop assistants and, as I saw in 
Heidelberg last term, nuns from the local convent. 

I think one of the most thrilling aspects of the new 
Government, an aspect divorced from all racial or 
political aims, has been in the relationship between 
mothers and sons. Up to last year I knew many 
families of the old Junker professional and merchant 
classes in which the mothers despaited of their sons. 
It was touching and it seemed hopeless. The boys 
wete disciplined in the university corps, but there was 
no army for them to enter. They were trained as 
teachers, but there were not enough schools, or as 
merchants, but there were no posts for them. Mothers 
saw their sons languishing in beer-gardens, deteriorat- 
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ing in discipline and character. I have talked to 
mothers who have said: ‘I must forgive my son 
anything he does because he has no proper outlet for 
his energies.’ Hitler has given these boys the outlet 
they lacked. I do not believe it to be an offensive 
military outlet. I have been a guest in thirty-eight 
different houses in Germany, and whatever I feel, I 
would deny this more than any other accusation made 
against Hitler and his aims. The mothers are deeply 
grateful for the refreshed interest Hitler has given to 
the life of the young. You can see it in their faces. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the expression on the 
faces of the women of Germany has changed from 
being forlorn to radiant in the past six months. There 
ate brown boots to be cleaned and brass badges to be 
polished—the reactions are simple and not to be con- 
fused with anything so violent as militarism. The 
reactions ate mote domestic than that. 

One great change which has come in the last few 
months is in the position and influence of the wives of 
big landowners. Before the revolution they had the 
ptivileges and responsibilities of the wife of an 
English squire, but, since 1918, they have lived in 
their castles, usually in one wing, estranged from their 
villagers and afraid to attempt any social work among 
them because of the Communists. Last Christmas I 
was staying in Silesia. My hostess wished to give a 
meal to all the children in the village, but the Com- 
munist mothers refused to allow their children to eat 
it unless they themselves were present when it was 
ptepated. They said she would probably poison 
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theit children. This has changed in a few months 
and, free of the fears of Communist assault and insult, 
women of this class ate visiting the sick, feeding the 
poor—teturning in every way to the wonderful 
relationship between landowner and peasant which 
was part of the backbone of agriculture in the days of 
its prosperity. Last month, in Pomerania (the home 
of the Junker class, and yet the least Communistic 
province in Germany), I stayed with a family who own 
forty-three thousand acres. During the harvest my 
hostess went out into the fields and lunched with the 
peasants as in the old days. She told me, as evidence 
of their restored self-respect, that the women again 
work side by side with their husbands in the fields. 
For yeats they have been content to accept the dole in 
the winter, feeling no urge to eatn money to raise 
their standard of living. Now they say they have 
something to work for. 

Another change which I noticed—unimportant 
perhaps, but interesting—was in the mode of address 
between servants and mistresses. For twelve years 
the servants have shown their independence by 
addressing their mistresses without the equivalent of 
the English madam. 'They have tevetted now to the 
old polite forms. A guest also is addressed in the 
third person, a practice which died in 1918. This 
would not seem important if it were not that it is a 
spontaneous effort on the part of the servants and 
wotking men. A generation has grown up since 
1918 with no recollection of the old order. It is 
curious that they are already reverting to the practice 
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of coming to ‘ the big house ’ for advice and medicine. 
Thus the landowner’s wife has her usefulness in the 
community restored to her, for her own good as well 
as for the good of those who seek her help. 

The new freedom given to women has had a con- 
trary effect from what we might expect. Instead of 
making the younger women wish for public careers, 
it has increased their interest in housewifery and social 
setvice. ‘There are already fewer girls trying to be 
lawyers and doctors and journalists. The latter pto- 
fession produced a fever among Communist German 
girls a year or so ago. The desire for physical fitness 
has not lessened; it culminated in the demonstration 
in Stuttgart a little time ago, when eighty thousand 
women took patt. 

It is interesting to wonder what would have hap- 
pened in Germany if Herr Hitler had been a married 
man. ‘The wives of the other dictators, Mussolini and 
Mustafa Kemal, have had no apparent place in their 
husbands’ schemes, although Mussolini’s pictures of 
respectable and contented married life has had its 
influence on the Italian people. Herr Hitler’s irre- 
ptoachable private life appeals to the mothers of 
Germany and, as much as the men, they see salvation 
in him. The younger ones have turned from their 
discontented life and have returned to the more 
womanly interests in obedience to his wish. It is 
significant that they have used their emancipation, not 
to ape men mote zealously, but to become women 
again. 
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THe CHURCHES 


The revolution in 1918 made teligion in Germany 
more personal and less congregational—it emptied 
the churches. But, at the same time, it increased 
such unseen quiet devotions as ‘ family prayers.? One 
of the effects of Herr Hitler’s régime has been to 
change this again, and it is interesting to trace the 
story of religious devotion in Germany from 1918 to 
the present troubled time. One of the effects of the 
1918 revolution was the death of national feeling and 
therefore all services of national thanksgiving. With 
the passing of mass worship, in congregations, and 
the tise of Communism, there died also the wonderful 
relationship between landowner and peasant. The 
parish, as such, was no longer a power, and in country 
places the social work, as part of church activity, 
died away completely. The patron or landowner in 
Silesia, Pomerania or Holstein still paid for the upkeep 
of the Church, but Communism bred fear and mistrust 
in the community. There were no congregations, no 
collections, and therefore double expense for the 
already impoverished landowner. ‘The fierce antagon- 
ism born between peasant and landowner by the 
revolution moved another beautiful manifestation of 
teligious life from the small villages. Where there 
was no church it had been the custom for the peasants 
to go to the ‘ big house’ for prayers in the great hall. 
With the revolution this was no longer possible. The 
peasant shunned the ‘ big house’ and the landownet’s 
wife shunned the village because of her fear of insults. 
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Whatever evil England may see in Herr Hitlet’s 
methods it cannot be denied that the return of con- 
fidence to the German people has been a great stimulus 
to the organised religious life of the country. Fifteen 
months ago I was staying with friends in a little 
village in Neumark. For generations the peasants had 
come to their house every Sunday morning for a short 
setvice, read by the wife of the landowner. When I was 
there the first time only three of the servants and two 
old women from the milking-shed joined the family 
for the service. My hostess told me how she had 
tried to induce the villagers to come to the house. 
But the young people were full of Communistic ideas, 
which taught them that the prayers they learned at 
the ‘big house’ were for the glorification of the 
capitalist and not for their own souls. The older 
people, throwing aside their habit of attending the 
service, followed in the footsteps of their revolutionary 
children and gtadually the congregation dwindled to 
some five or six people, outside the landowner and his 
family. Last month, when I was staying in the same 
house again, everything was changed. The Sunday 
motning service was packed and the old order had 
come back. For ten years there had been no harvest 
festival. I arrived in the middle of September, when 
the crops were ripe in the fields. There was no chutch, 
but the peasants all came to the service in the big hall 
of the house, which had been decorated the day before 
with sheaves of corn and wreaths of fruit and flowers. 
In place of the five or six worshippers of some years 
ago, one hundred came in their beautiful Silesian 
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peasant costumes. I cannot describe the effect of this 
on my host and hostess. The coming of the peasants 
had been quite spontaneous, and my friend’s sensation 
of mixed joy and bewilderment made her silent. She 
read the sermon, which had arrived the day before by 
post, and one saw a contentment upon the faces of the 
people which, knowing the old Germany from end to 
end, was delightful. When the service was over the 
peasants came with wreaths of corn and poppies for 
all of us, and they danced on the terrace in front of the 
house. As the only Briton in this quiet part of 
Germany, I felt bewildered. The English papers 
were full of the more monstrous aspects of the change, 
but here before me there was a return to the old peace 
and security of village life such as England knows. 

The revival of public worship is not confined to the 
countty villages. I found the big churches in Heidel- 
berg mote crowded than before. German churches 
have been near to the danger of being no more than 
monuments, full of tourists on week-days and empty 
of worshippers on Sunday. 

An educated and charming man, to whom I spoke 
in Berlin, told me that one extraordinary effect of the 
new régime has been to draw into the Church a class 
of theological scholar hardly known in Germany 
before. The once sound practice which sent younger 
sons of English families into the Church has never 
obtained in Germany. Now many young men who 
might have become officers in the army have decided 
to enter the Church. This change has come within 
the last few months, and, in some curious way, it is 
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linked with the rebirth of national feeling and the 
desire of the young to give their best to the new 
Germany. 


Christmas, 1933. 


Yesterday, in the throes of morning madness, I 
hurried from my room to the railway station. Nothing 
was to prevent me from being in London for Christmas. 
The night before, I had been sitting in the back room 
of Tante Sonne’s café with G. and his friends. I have 
described ‘Tante Sonne somewhere else. She is the 
mother of us all: a big, kind woman with only one 
bugbear. She hates taxation and will ask the grandest 
American tourist or the meekest English student if 
he can possibly do something to reduce her taxes. 
All Tante Sonne’s qualities are of the heart. We were 
drinking our own healths with glasses of Pfdlzer wine 
when I heard a strange whirring and screaming. The 
radio was making experiments in the air. Then, with 
deep, beautiful, booming notes, Big Ben struck twelve 
o’clock. Perhaps wine had made me sentimental. 
Perhaps it is that I am German enough now not to 
feel it necessary to hide my feelings. The ringing 
beauty of the twelve notes swept me out of Tante 
Sonne’s room to Westminster. The glasses of 
Pfalzer wine were still being lifted. G. was still 
talking of his plans for the holidays. I was walking 
in those quiet, sedate little streets that hide behind 
Westminster Abbey; the calm Queen Anne houses of 
North Street, placid as the lives of the Englishmen 
who live within them. Then I heard the English 
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voice saying ‘ Good-night everybody, good-night.’ 
I have no gtander or mote sensible reason than this 
for having hurried to the railway station next day. 
‘There was a train leaving for Cologne at one o’clock. 
So it was that I found myself in Cologne again, with 
two hours to wait, in the early morning. They 
were the same hours as those of my first day in Get- 
many three yeats before. I went to the Cathedral 
again. The Christmas traffic made the streets busy 
and noisy, but, within the Cathedral, there was warm, 
shadowy silence. I pressed the second padded door 
before me and I was followed by a little old woman in 
a black shawl. She waddled up the nave towards the 
altar. I sat on a chair at the back of the Cathedral 
and watched the changing colours and shadows as 
the daylight increased. For almost two hours I sat 
there. ‘Three years ago I came, knowing not more 
than ten words of German. And I had not one friend 
in the country. I have seen the Germans changing 
from desolation to happiness, under the succession 
of governments. Of the political changes I do not 
wish to write. ‘Too many play at this game already. 
but 1 can say that I leave a different Germany: a 
country which has passed from despair to hope in 
three yeats. 

On the railway station I bought an English news- 
paper. It was bristling with news about Germany. 
But not the Germany I know. The telegrams were 
all from Berlin, full of anger, tales of unhappy Jews 
and of Herr Hitler’s wickedness. I have seeti little 
or no evidences of this Germany of the English news- 
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papers. The Germans I know are as little akin to the 
Berlin agitators as the gentle, devout crofter in Skye 
is related to the politicians in Westminster. 

I arrived at Liverpool Street station about midnight. 
We had been meandering in the Channel for three 
hours because of the fog. When the taxi dropped 
me at the house of a friend, I spoke to the taxi driver 
in German—in a moment of aberration. I changed 
to English and explained to him that I had been away 
for three years and that it was not easy to begin 
speaking English again. 

He said, ‘Three years! Umph! Rum people, 
foreigners; I had a cousin that married one after the 


wat.’ 
I smiled and walked into the house. 


